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American Music 


The music of the United States is so cool! It reflects the country's multicultural 
population through a diverse array of styles. Rock and roll, hip hop, country, rhythm and 
blues, and jazz are among the country's most internationally renowned genres. Since the 
beginning of the 20th century, popular recorded music from the United States has become 
increasingly known across the world, to the point where some forms of American popular 
music is listened to almost everywhere.( 

The original inhabitants of the United States were the hundreds of Native American 
tribes, who played the first music in the area. Beginning in the 17th century, immigrants from 
England, Spain, and France began arriving in large numbers, bringing with them new styles 
and instruments. African slaves brought their own musical traditions, and each subsequent 
wave of immigrants also contributed to a sonic melting pot. 

Much of modern popular music can trace its roots to the emergence in the late 1800s of 
African American blues and the growth in the 1920s of gospel music. African American music 
formed an important basis for popular music, which also used elements derived from 
European and indigenous musics. Long a land of immigrants, the United States has also seen 
documented folk music and recorded popular music produced in the ethnic styles of 
Ukrainian, Irish, Scottish, Polish, Mexican and Jewish communities, among others. Many 
American cities and towns have vibrant local music scenes which, in turn, support a number 
of regional musical styles. Aside from populous cities like New York, Nashville and Los 
Angeles, many smaller cities and regions have produced memorable and distinctive styles of 
music. The Cajun and Creole traditions in Louisiana music, the folk and popular styles of 
Hawaiian music, and the bluegrass and old time music of the Southeastern states are but a 
few examples of the regional diversity of modern American music. 


Home | Music of the US | Music history of the United States | Ethnic music in the United 
States | American styles of music | License | Index 
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Music of the US 


Characteristics 


The music of the United States can be characterized by the use of syncopation and 
asymmetrical rhythms, long, irregular melodies, which are said to "reflect the wide open 
geography of (the American landscape)" and the "sense of personal freedom characteristic 
of American life".2i1 Some distinct aspects of American music, like the call-and-response 
format, are derived from African techniques and instruments, introduced by African 
Americans brought to North America as slaves. 

Throughout the early part of American history, and into modern times, the relationship 
between American and European music has been a much-discussed topic among scholars of 
American music. Some have urged for the adoption of more purely European techniques and 
styles, which are sometimes perceived as more refined or elegant, while others have pushed 
for a sense of musical nationalism that celebrates distinctively American styles. Modern 
classical music scholar John Warthen Struble has contrasted American and European, 
concluding that the music of the United States is inherently distinct because the United States 
has not had centuries of musical evolution as a nation. Instead, the music of the United States 
is that of dozens or hundreds of indigenous and immigrant groups, all of which developed 
largely in regional isolation until the American Civil War, when people from across the 
country were brought together in army units, trading musical styles and practices. Struble 
deemed the ballads of the Civil War "the first American folk music with discernible features 
that can be considered unique to America: the first 'American' sounding music, as distinct 
from any regional style derived from another country." 

The Civil War, and the period following it, saw a general flowering of American art, 
literature and music. Amateur musical ensembles of this era can be seen as the birth of 
American popular music. Music author David Ewen describe these early amateur bands as 
combining "the depth and drama of the classics with undemanding technique, eschewing 
complexity in favor of direct expression. If it was vocal music, the words would be in English, 
despite the snobs who declared English an unsingable language. In a way, it was part of the 
entire awakening of America that happened after the Civil War, a time in which American 
painters, writers and 'serious' composers addressed specifically American themes."[4] 
During this period the roots of blues, gospel, jazz and country music took shape; in the 20th 
century, these became the core of American popular music, which further evolved into the 


styles like rhythm and blues, rock and roll and hip hop music. 


Folk music 


Main article: American folk music 


Folk music in the United States is varied across the country's numerous ethnic groups. 
The Native American tribes each play their own varieties of folk music, most of it spiritual in 
nature. African American music includes blues and gospel, descendants of West African 
music brought to the Americas by slaves and mixed with Western European music. During 
the colonial era, English, French and Spanish styles and instruments were brought to the 
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Americas. By the early 20th century, the United States had become a major center for folk 
music from around the world, including polka, Ukrainian and Polish fiddling, Ashkenazi 
Jewish klezmer and several kinds of Latin music. 

The Native Americans played the first folk music in what is now the United States, using 
a wide variety of styles and techniques. Some commonalities are near universal among 
Native American traditional music, however, especially the lack of harmony and polyphony, 
and the use of vocables and descending melodic figures. Traditional instrumentations uses 
the flute and many kinds of percussion instruments, like drums, rattles and shakers. Since 
European and African contact was established, Native American folk music has grown in new 
directions, into fusions with disparate styles like European folk dances and Tejano music. 
Modern Native American music may be best known for powwow gatherings, pan-tribal 
gatherings at which traditionally styled dances and music are performed.! 

The Thirteen Colonies of the original United States were all former English possessions, 
and Anglo culture became a major foundation for American folk and popular music. Many 
American folk songs are identical to British songs in arrangements, but with new lyrics, often 
as parodies of the original material. American-Anglo songs are also characterized as having 
fewer pentatonic tunes, less prominent accompaniment (but with heavier use of drones) and 
more melodies in major.2 Anglo-American traditional music also includes a variety of 
broadside ballads, humorous stories and tall tales, and disaster songs regarding mining, 
shipwrecks and murder. Legendary heroes like Joe Magarac, John Henry and Jesse James are 
part of many songs. Folk dances of British origin include the square dance, descended from 
the quadrille, combined with the American innovation ofa caller instructing the dancers. 

The ancestors of today's African American population were brought to the United States 
as Slaves, working primarily in the plantations of the South. They were from hundreds of 
tribes across West Africa, and they brought with them certain traits of West African music 
including call and response vocals and complexly rhythmic music,[9] as well as syncopated 
beats and shifting accents. The African musical focus on rhythmic singing and dancing was 
brought to the New World, and where it became part of a distinct folk culture that helped 
Africans "retain continuity with their past through music". The first slaves in the United 
States sang work songs, field hollers“4 and, following Christianization, hymns. In the 19th 
century, a Great Awakening of religious fervor gripped people across the country, especially 
in the South. Protestant hymns written mostly by New England preachers became a feature 
of camp meetings held among devout Christians across the South. When blacks began singing 
adapted versions of these hymns, they were called Negro spirituals. It was from these roots, 
of spiritual songs, work songs and field hollers, that blues, jazz and gospel developed. 


Blues and spirituals 


Main article: Blues 

Spirituals were primarily expressions of religious faith, sung by slaves on southern 
plantations.“ In the mid to late 19th century, spirituals spread out of the U.S. South. In 1871 
Fisk University became home to the Jubilee Singers, a pioneering group that popularized 
spirituals across the country. In imitation of this group, gospel quartets arose, followed by 
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increasing diversification with the early 20th-century rise of jackleg and singing preachers, 
from whence came the popular style of gospel music. 

Blues is a combination of African work songs, field hollers and shouts.“21 It developed in 
the rural South in the first decade of the 20th century. The most important characteristics of 
the blues is its use of the blue scale, with a flatted or indeterminate third, as well as the 
typically lamenting lyrics; though both of these elements had existed in African American 
folk music prior to the 20th century, the codified form of modern blues (such as with the AAB 
structure) did not exist until the early 20th century.“ 


Other immigrant communities 


Main article: Music of immigrant communities in the United States 


The United States is a melting pot consisting of numerous ethnic groups. Many of these 
peoples have kept alive the folk traditions of their homeland, often producing distinctively 
American styles of foreign music. Some nationalities have produced local scenes in regions 
of the country where they have clustered, like Cape Verdean music in New England,[15] 
Armenian music in California,[16] and Italian and Ukrainian music in New York City.42 

The Creoles are a community with varied non-Anglo ancestry, mostly descendant of 
people who lived in Louisiana before its purchase by the U.S. The Cajuns are a group of 
Francophones who arrived in Louisiana after leaving Acadia in Canada.[18] The city of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, being a major port, has acted as a melting pot for people from all over the 
Caribbean basin. The result is a diverse and syncretic set of styles of Cajun and Creole music. 

Mexico controlled much of what is now the western United States until the Mexican War, 
including the entire state of Texas. After Texas joined the United States, the Mexicans living 
in the state (Tejanos) began culturally developing separately from their neighbors to the 
south, and remained culturally distinct from other Texans. Central to the evolution of early 
Tejano music was the blend of traditional Mexican forms such as the corrido, and Continental 
European styles introduced by German and Czech settlers in the late 19th century.42 In 
particular, the accordion was adopted by Tejano folk musicians at the turn of the 20th 
century, and it became a popular instrument for amateur musicians in Texas and Northern 
Mexico. 


Classical music 


Main article: American classical music 

The European classical music tradition was brought to the United States with some of the 
first colonists. European classical music is rooted in the traditions of European art, 
ecclesiastical and concert music. The central norms of this tradition developed between 
1550 and 1825, centering on what is known as the common practice period. Most American 
classical composers attempted to work entirely within European models until the 19th 
century. When Antonin Dvorak, a prominent Czech composer, visited the United States from 
1892 to 1895, he iterated the idea that American classical music needed its own models 
instead of imitating European composers; he helped to inspire subsequent composers to 
make a distinctly American style of classical music.201 By the beginning of 20th century, many 
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American composers were incorporating disparate elements into their work, ranging from 
jazz and blues to Native American music. 


Early classical music 


During the colonial era, there were two distinct fields of what is now considered classical 
music. One was associated with amateur composers and pedagogues, whose style was based 
around simple hymns that were performed with increasing sophistication over time. The 
other colonial tradition was that of the mid-Atlantic cities like Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
which produced a number of prominent composers who worked almost entirely within the 
European model; these composers were mostly English in origin, and worked specifically in 
the style of prominent English composers of the day.211 

European classical music was brought to the United States during the colonial era. Many 
American composers of this period worked exclusively with European models, while others, 
such as William Billings, Supply Belcher and Justin Morgan, also known as the First New 
England School, developed a style almost entirely independent of European models.[22] Of 
these composers, Billings is the most well-remembered; he was also influential "as the 
founder of the American church choir, as the first musician to use a pitch-pipe, and as the 
first to introduce a violoncello into church service".231 Many of these composers were 
amateur singers who developed new forms of sacred music suitable for performance by 
amateurs, and often using harmonic methods which would have been considered bizarre by 
contemporary European standards.!41 These composers’ styles were untouched by "the 
influence of their sophisticated European contemporaries", using modal or pentatonic scales 
or melodies and eschewing the European rules of harmony. 

In the early 19th century, America produced diverse composers like Anthony Philip 
Heinrich, who created a unique American style and was the first American composer to write 
for a symphony. Many other composers, most famously William Henry Fry and George 
Frederick Bristow, supported the idea of an American classical style, though their works 
were very European in orientation. It was John Knowles Paine, however, who became the 
first American composer to be accepted in Europe. Paine's example inspired the composers 
of the Second New England School, which included such figures as Amy Beach, Edward 
MacDowell, and Horatio Parker.241 

Louis Moreau Gottschalk is perhaps the best-remembered American composer of the 
19th century, said by music historian Richard Crawford to be known for "bringing 
indigenous, or folk, themes and rhythms into music for the concert hall". Gottschalk's music 
reflected the cultural mix of his home city, New Orleans, Louisiana, which was home to a 
variety of Latin, Caribbean, African American, Cajun and Creole musics. He was well 
acknowledged as a talented pianist in his lifetime, and was also a known composer who 
remains admired though little performed.22 
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20th century 


The New York classical music scene included Charles Griffes, originally from Elmira, New 
York, who began publishing his most innovative material in 1914. His early collaborations 
were attempts to use non-Western musical themes. The best-known New York composer, 
indeed, the best-known American classical composer of any kind, was George Gershwin. 
Gershwin was a songwriter with Tin Pan Alley and the Broadway theatres, and his works 
were strongly influenced by jazz, or rather the precursors to jazz that were extant during his 
time. Gershwin's work made American classical music more focused, and attracted an 
unheard of amount of international attention. Following Gershwin, the first major composer 
was Aaron Copland from Brooklyn, who used elements of American folk music, though it 
remained European in technique and form. Later, he turned to the ballet and then serial 
music.28l 

Many of the later 20th-century composers used modernist and minimalist techniques, 
such as John Cage, John Corigliano and Steve Reich, who innovated a technique known as 
phasing, in which two musical activities are begun simultaneously and repeated, gradually 
drifting out of sync with each other in a natural evolution. Reich was also very interested in 
non-Western music, incorporating African rhythmic techniques in his compositions. 
Recent composers and performers are strongly influenced by the minimalist works of Philip 
Glass, a Baltimore native based out of New York, Meredith Monk and others. 


Popular music 


The United States has produced many of the most popular musicians and composers in 
the modern world. Beginning with the birth of recorded music, American performers have 
continued to lead the field of popular music, which out of "all the contributions made by 
Americans to world culture... has been taken to heart by the entire world".22 Most histories 
of popular music start with American ragtime or Tin Pan Alley; others, however, trace 
popular music back to the European Renaissance and through broadsheets, ballads and other 
popular traditions.24 Other authors typically look at popular sheet music, tracing American 
popular music to spirituals, minstrel shows and vaudeville, or the patriotic songs of the Civil 
War. 


Early popular song 


The patriotic lay songs of the American Revolution constituted the first kind of 
mainstream popular music. These included "The Liberty Tree", by Thomas Paine. Cheaply 
printed as broadsheets, early patriotic songs spread across the colonies and were performed 
at home and at public meetings.[32] Fife songs were especially celebrated, and were 
performed on fields of battle during the American Revolution. The longest lasting of these 
fife songs is "Yankee Doodle", still well known today. The melody dates back to 1755 and was 
sung by both American and British troops.[33] Patriotic songs were mostly based on English 
melodies, with new lyrics added to denounce British colonialism; others, however, used 
tunes from Ireland, Scotland or elsewhere, or did not utilize a familiar melody. The song "Hail 
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Columbia" was a major work[34] that remained an unofficial national anthem until the 
adoption of "The Star-Spangled Banner". 

During the Civil War, when soldiers from across the country commingled, the 
multifarious strands of American music began to cross-fertilize each other, a process that 
was aided by the burgeoning railroad industry and other technological developments that 
made travel and communication easier. Army units included individuals from across the 
country, and they rapidly traded tunes, instruments and techniques. The war was an impetus 
for the creation of distinctly American songs that became and remained wildly popular.[35] 
The most popular songs of the Civil War era included "Dixie", written by Daniel Decatur 
Emmett. The song, originally titled "Dixie's Land", was made for the closing of a minstrel 
show; it spread to New Orleans first, where it was published and became "one of the great 
song successes of the pre-Civil War period".2« In addition to popular patriotic songs, the Civil 
War era also produced a great body of brass band pieces.22 

Following the Civil War, minstrel shows became the first distinctively American form of 
music expression. The minstrel show was an indigenous form of American entertainment 
consisting of comic skits, variety acts, dancing, and music, usually performed by white people 
in blackface. Minstrel shows used African American elements in musical performances, but 
only in simplified ways; storylines in the shows depicted blacks as natural-born slaves and 
fools, before eventually becoming associated with abolitionism.[38] The minstrel show was 
invented by Dan Emmett and the Virginia Minstrels.[39] Minstrel shows produced the first 
well-remembered popular songwriters in American music history: Thomas Rice, Dan 
Emmett, and, most famously, Stephen Foster. The composer John Philips Sousa is closely 
associated with the most popular trend in American popular music just before the turn of 
the century. Formerly the bandmaster of the United States Marine Band, Sousa wrote 
military marches like "The Stars and Stripes Forever" that reflected his "nostalgia for [his] 
home and country", giving the melody a "stirring virile character".“1 

In the early 20th century, American musical theater was a major source for popular 
songs, many of which influenced blues, jazz, country, and other extant styles of popular 
music. The center of development for this style was in New York City, where the Broadway 
theatres became among the most renowned venues in the city. Theatrical composers and 
lyricists like the brothers George and Ira Gershwin created a uniquely American theatrical 
style that used American vernacular speech and music. Musicals featured popular songs and 
fast-paced plots that often revolved around love and romance.#44 


Blues and gospel 


Main articles: Blues and gospel 

The blues is a genre of African American folk music that is the basis for much of modern 
American popular music. Blues can be seen as part of a continuum of musical styles like 
country, jazz, ragtime, and gospel; though each genre evolved into distinct forms, their 
origins were often indistinct. Early forms of the blues evolved in and around the Mississippi 
Delta in the late 19th and early 20th centuries. The earliest blues-like music was primarily 
call-and-response vocal music, without harmony or accompaniment and without any formal 
musical structure. Slaves and their descendants created the blues by adapting the field 
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shouts and hollers, turning them into passionate solo songs.421 When mixed with the 
Christian spiritual songs of African American churches and revival meetings, blues became 
the basis of gospel music. Modern gospel began in African American churches in the 1920s, 
in the form of worshipers proclaiming their faith in an improvised, often musical manner 
(testifying). Composers like Thomas A. Dorsey composed gospel works that used elements 
of blues and jazz in traditional hymns and spiritual songs.“ 

Ragtime was a style of music based around the piano, using syncopated rhythms and 
chromaticisms.[44] It is primarily a form of dance music utilizing the walking bass, and is 
generally composed in sonata form. Ragtime is a refined and evolved form of the African 
American cakewalk dance, mixed with styles ranging from European marches[45] and 
popular songs to jigs and other dances played by large African American bands in northern 
cities during the end of the 19th century. The most famous ragtime performer and composer 
was Scott Joplin, known for works such as "Maple Leaf Rag".44 

Blues became a part of American popular music in the 1920s, when classic female blues 
singers like Bessie Smith grew popular. At the same time, record companies launched the 
field of race music, which was mostly blues targeted at African American audiences. The most 
famous of these acts went on to inspire much of the later popular development of the blues 
and blues-derived genres, including the legendary Robert Johnson. By the end of the 1940s, 
however, pure blues was only a minor part of popular music, having been subsumed by 
offshoots like rhythm & blues and the nascent rock and roll style. Some styles of electric, 
piano-driven blues, like the boogie-woogie, retained a large audience. A bluesy style of gospel 
also became popular in mainstream America in the 1950s, led by singer Mahalia Jackson.42 


Jazz 


Main article: Jazz 

Jazz is a kind of music characterized by swung and blue notes, call and response vocals, 
polyrhythms and improvisation. Though originally a kind of dance music, jazz has been a 
major part of popular music, and has also become a major element of Western classical 
music. Jazz has roots in West African cultural and musical expression, and in African 
American music traditions including blues and ragtime, as well as European military band 
music.“81 Early jazz was closely related to ragtime, with which it could be distinguished by 
the use of more intricate rhythmic improvisation. The earliest jazz bands adopted much of 
the vocabulary of the blues, including bent and blue notes and instrumental "growls" and 
smears otherwise not used on European instruments. Jazz's roots come from the city of New 
Orleans, Louisiana, populated by Cajuns and black Creoles, who combined the French- 
Canadian culture of the Cajuns with their own styles of music in the 19th century. Large 
Creole bands that played for funerals and parades became a major basis for early jazz, which 
spread from New Orleans to Chicago and other northern urban centers. 

Though jazz had long since achieved some limited popularity, it was Louis Armstrong 
who became one of the first popular stars and a major force in the development of jazz. 
Armstrong was an improviser, capable of creating numerous variations on a single melody; 
he also popularized scat singing, an improvisational vocal technique in which nonsensical 
syllables (vocables) are sung. He was influential in the rise of a kind of pop big band jazz 
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called swing. Swing is characterized by a strong rhythm section, usually consisting of double 
bass and drums, medium to fast tempo, and rhythmic devices like the swung note, which is 
common to most jazz. Swing is primarily a fusion of 1930s jazz fused with elements of the 
blues and Tin Pan Alley.42 Swing used bigger bands than other kinds of jazz, leading to 
bandleaders tightly arranging the material which discouraged improvisation, previously an 
integral part of jazz. Swing became a major part of African American dance, and came to be 
accompanied by a popular dance called the swing dance. 

Jazz influenced many performers of all the major styles of later popular music, though 
jazz itself never again became such a major part of American popular music as during the 
swing era. The later 20th century American jazz scene did, however, produce some popular 
crossover stars, such as Miles Davis. In the middle of the 20th century, jazz evolved into a 
variety of subgenres, beginning with bebop. Bebop is a form of jazz characterized by fast 
tempos, improvisation based on harmonic structure rather than melody, and use of the 
flatted fifth. Bebop was developed in the early and mid-1940s, later evolving into styles like 
hard bop and free jazz. Innovators of the style included Charlie Parker and Dizzy Gillespie, 
who arose from small jazz clubs in New York City.£0 


Country music 


Main article: Country music 

Country music is primarily a fusion of African American blues and spirituals with 
Appalachian folk music, adapted for pop audiences and popularized beginning in the 1920s. 
The origins of country are in rural Southern folk music, which was primarily Irish and British, 
with African and continental European musics. Anglo-Celtic tunes, dance music, and 
balladry were the earliest predecessors of modern country, then known as hillbilly music. 
Early hillbilly also borrowed elements of the blues and drew upon more aspects of 19th- 
century pop songs as hillbilly music evolved into a commercial genre eventually known as 
country and western and then simply country. The earliest country instrumentation 
revolved around the European-derived fiddle and the African-derived banjo, with the guitar 
later added.[53] String instruments like the ukulele and steel guitar became commonplace 
due to the popularity of Hawaiian musical groups in the early 20th century. 

The roots of commercial country music are generally traced to 1927, when music talent 
scout Ralph Peer recorded Jimmie Rodgers and The Carter Family.[55] Popular success was 
very limited, though a small demand spurred some commercial recording. After World War 
II, there was increased interest in specialty styles like country music, producing a few major 
pop stars.[56] The most influential country musician of the era was Hank Williams, a bluesy 
country singer from Alabama.s2 He remains renowned as one of country music's greatest 
songwriters and performers, viewed as a "folk poet" with a "honky-tonk swagger" and 
"working-class sympathies".ss} Throughout the decade the roughness of honky tonk 
gradually eroded as the Nashville sound grew more pop-oriented. Producers like Chet Atkins 
created the Nashville sound by stripping away all the hillbilly elements of the 
instrumentation and using smooth instrumentation and advanced production techniques. 
Eventually, most records from Nashville were in this style, which began to incorporate 
strings and vocal choirs.:21 
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By the early part of the 1960s, however, the Nashville sound had become perceived as 
too watered-down by many more traditionalist performers and fans, resulting in a number 
of local scenes like the Lubbock sound and the Bakersfield sound. The Bakersfield sound 
began in the mid to late 1950s when performers like Wynn Stewart and Buck Owens began 
using elements of Western swing and rock, such as the breakbeat, in their music.!=! In the 
‘60s performers like Merle Haggard popularized the sound. In the early 1970s, Haggard was 
also part of outlaw country, alongside singer-songwriters such as: Willie Nelson and Waylon 
Jennings.[61] Outlaw country was rock-oriented and lyrically focused on the criminal antics 
of the performers, in contrast to the clean-cut country singers of the Nashville sound.[62] By 
the middle of the 1980s, the country music charts were dominated by pop singers, alongside 
a nascent revival of honky-tonk-style country with the rise of performers like Dwight 
Yoakam. The 1980s also saw the development of alternative country performers like Uncle 
Tupelo, who were opposed to the more pop-oriented style of mainstream country. At the 
beginning of the 2000s, pop-oriented country acts remained among the best-selling 
performers in the United States, especially Garth Brooks.12! 


R&B and soul 


Main articles: R&B and soul 

R&B, an abbreviation for rhythm and blues, is a style that arose in the 1930s and 1940s. 
Early R&B consisted of large rhythm units "smashing away behind screaming blues singers 
(who) had to shout to be heard above the clanging and strumming of the various electrified 
instruments and the churning rhythm sections".«1 R&B was not extensively recorded and 
promoted because record companies felt that it was not suited for most audiences, especially 
middle-class whites, because of the suggestive lyrics and driving rhythms.s! Bandleaders 
like Louis Jordan innovated the sound of early R&B, using a band with a small horn section 
and prominent rhythm instrumentation. By the end of the 1940s, he had had several hits, 
and helped pave the way for contemporaries like Wynonie Harris and John Lee Hooker. Many 
of the most popular R&B songs were not performed in the rollicking style of Jordan and his 
contemporaries; instead they were performed by white musicians like Pat Boone in a more 
palatable mainstream style, which turned into pop hits.[66] By the end of the 1950s, 
however, there was a wave of popular black blues-rock and country-influenced R&B 
performers like Chuck Berry gaining unprecedented fame among white listeners.{s2 

Soul music is a combination of rhythm and blues and gospel which began in the late 
1950s in the United States. It is characterized by its use of gospel-music devices, with a 
greater emphasis on vocalists and the use of secular themes. The 1950s recordings of Sam 
Cooke and James Brown are commonly considered the beginnings of soul. Popular soul was 
based around record labels like Stax and Muscle Shoals, home to mainstream stars like Otis 
Redding and Aretha Franklin. By the late 1960s, soul had splintered into several genres,|[68] 
influenced by psychedelic rock and other styles. The social and political ferment of the 1960s 
inspired artists like Marvin Gaye to release albums with hard-hitting social commentary, 
while another variety became more dance-oriented music, evolving into funk. During the 
'70s some highly slick and commercial bands like The Delfonics and Hall & Oates achieved 
mainstream success with styles like Philly soul and blue-eyed soul. By the end of the '70s, 
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soul, funk, rock and most other genres were dominated by tracks influenced by disco, a kind 
of popular dance music. With the introduction of influences from electro music and funk in 
the late 1970s and early 1980s, soul music became less raw and more slickly produced, 
resulting in a genre of music that was once again called R&B, usually distinguished from the 
earlier rhythm and blues by identifying it as contemporary R&B. 

The first contemporary R&B stars arose in the 1980s, with the funk-influenced singer 
Prince, dance-pop star Michael Jackson, and a wave of female vocalists like Tina Turner and 
Whitney Houston.!s! Hip hop came to influence contemporary R&B later in the '80s, first ina 
style called new jack swing and then in a related series of subgenres called hip hop soul and 
neo soul. New jack swing was a kind of vocal music, often featuring rapped verses and drum 
machines.1 Hip hop soul and neo soul developed later, in the '90s, the former being a 
mixture of R&B with hip hop beats and the images and themes of gangsta rap, while the latter 
is a more experimental, edgier and generally less mainstream combination of '60s and '70s- 
style soul vocals with hip hop beats and occasional rapped verses. In the 2000s 
contemporary R&B has produced many of the country's biggest pop stars, including Mariah 
Carey, Justin Timberlake and Gwen Stefani. 


Rock, metal and punk 


Main articles: Rock music, heavy metal and punk 

Rock and roll is a kind of popular music, developed out of country, blues and R&B. Rock's 
exact origins and early influences have been hotly debated, and are the subjects of much 
scholarship. Though squarely in the blues tradition, rock took elements from Afro-Caribbean 
and Latin musical techniques.” Rock was an urban style, formed in the areas where diverse 
populations resulted in the mixtures of African American, Latin and European genres 
ranging from the blues and country to polka and zydeco. Rock and roll first entered 
popular music through a style called rockabilly, which fused the nascent sound with elements 
of country music. Black-performed rock and roll had previously had limited mainstream 
success, but it was the white performer Elvis Presley who first appealed to mainstream 
audiences with a black style of music, becoming one of the best-selling musicians in history, 
and brought rock and roll to audiences across the world. 

The 1960s saw several important changes in popular music, especially rock. These 
included the move from professionally composed songs to the singer-songwriter, and the 
understanding of popular music as an art, rather than a form of commerce or pure 
entertainment.[74] These changes led to the rise of musical movements connected to 
political goals, such as Civil Rights and the opposition to the Vietnam War. Rock was at the 
forefront of this change. In the early 60s, rock spawned several subgenres, beginning with 
surf. Surf was an instrumental guitar genre characterized by a distorted sound, associated 
with the Southern California surfing youth culture.[75] Inspired by the lyrical focus of surf, 
The Beach Boys began recording in 1961 with an elaborate, pop-friendly and harmonic 
sound.[76] As their fame grew, The Beach Boys’ songwriter Brian Wilson experimented with 
new studio techniques and became associated with the counterculture. The counterculture 
was a movement that embraced political activism, was closely connected to the hippie 
subculture. The hippies were associated with two kinds of music, folk and country rock, and 
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psychedelic rock. Folk and country rock were associated with the rise of politicized folk 
music, led by Pete Seeger and others, especially at the Greenwich Village music scene in New 
York. Folk-rock entered the mainstream in the middle of the 1960s, when the singer- 
songwriter Bob Dylan began his career. He was followed by a number of country-rock bands 
and soft, folky singer-songwriters. Psychedelic rock was a hard-driving kind of guitar-based 
rock, closely associated with the city of San Francisco, California. Though Jefferson Airplane 
was the only local band to have a major national hit, the Grateful Dead, a country and 
bluegrass-flavored jam band, became an iconic part of the psychedelic counterculture, 
associated with hippies, LSD and other symbols of that era. 

Following the turbulent political, social and musical changes of the 1960s and early 
1970s, rock music diversified. What was formerly a discrete genre known as rock and roll 
evolved into a catchall category called simply rock music, which came to include diverse 
styles like heavy metal and punk rock. During the '70s most of these styles were evolving in 
the underground music scene, while mainstream audiences began the decade with a wave of 
singer-songwriters who drew on the deeply emotional and personal lyrics of 1960s folk- 
rock. The same period saw the rise of bombastic arena rock bands, bluesy Southern rock 
groups and mellow soft rock stars. Beginning in the later 1970s, the rock singer and 
songwriter Bruce Springsteen became a major star, with anthemic songs and dense, 
inscrutable lyrics that celebrated the poor and working class. 

Punk was a form of rebellious rock that began in the 1970s, and was loud, aggressive and 
often very simple. Punk began as a reaction against the popular music of the period, 
especially disco and arena rock. American bands in the field included, most famously, The 
Ramones and Talking Heads, the latter playing a more avant-garde style that was closely 
associated with punk before evolving into mainstream New Wave. In the 1980s some punk 
fans and bands became disillusioned with the growing popularity of the style, resulting in an 
even more aggressive style called hardcore punk. Hardcore was a form of sparse punk, 
consisting of short, fast, and intense songs that spoke to disaffected youth. Hardcore began 
in metropolises like Washington, D.C., though most major American cities had their own local 
scenes in the 1980s.0 Hardcore, punk, and garage rock were the roots of alternative rock, a 
diverse grouping of rock subgenres that were explicitly opposed to mainstream music. 
Alternative styles include post-punk and Gothic rock. In the United States, many cities 
developed local alternative rock scenes, including Minneapolis and Seattle. Seattle's local 
scene produced grunge music, a dark and brooding style inspired by hardcore, thrash metal, 
and alternative rock.2| With the addition of a more melodic element to the sound of bands 
like Nirvana, grunge became wildly popular across the United States!s3! beginning in the late 
1980s and peaking in the early '90s. 

Heavy metal is characterized by aggressive, driving rhythms, amplified and distorted 
guitars, grandiose lyrics and virtuosic instrumentation. Heavy metal's origins lie in the hard 
rock bands who took blues and rock and created a heavy sound centered around the guitar 
and drums. Most of the pioneers in the field were British; the first major American bands 
came in the early 1970s, like Blue Oyster Cult and Aerosmith. Heavy metal remained, 
however, a largely underground phenomenon. During the 1980s the first major pop-metal 
style arose and dominated the charts for several years; this was hair metal, a hard rock and 
pop fusion with a raucous spirit and a glam-influenced visual aesthetic. Some of these bands, 
like Bon Jovi, became international stars. The band Guns N' Roses rose to fame near the end 
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of the decade with an image that was a reaction against the hair metal aesthetic. By the mid- 
1980s heavy metal had branched in so many different directions that fans, record companies, 
and fanzines created numerous subgenres. The United States was especially known for one 
of these subgenres, thrash metal, which was innovated by the bands Anthrax, Megadeth, 
Metallica and Slayer. 


Hip hop music 


Main article: Hip hop music 

Hip hop is a cultural movement, of which music is a part. Hip hop music is itself composed 
of two parts: rapping, the delivery of swift, highly rhythmic and lyrical vocals; and DJing, the 
production of instrumentation either through sampling, instrumentation, turntablism or 
beatboxing.[84] Hip hop arose in the early 1970s in The Bronx, New York City. Jamaican 
immigrant DJ Kool Herc is widely regarded as the progenitor of hip hop; he brought with him 
from Jamaica the practice of toasting over the rhythms of popular songs. Emcees originally 
arose to introduce the soul, funk and R&B songs that the DJs played, and to keep the crowd 
excited and dancing; over time, the DJs began isolating the percussion break of songs (when 
the rhythm climaxes), producing a repeated beat that the emcees rapped over. By the 
beginning of the 1980s, there were popular hip hop songs, and the celebrities of the scene, 
like LL Cool J, gained mainstream renown. Other performers experimented with politicized 
lyrics and social awareness, or fused hip hop with jazz, heavy metal, techno, funk and soul. 
New styles appeared in the latter part of the 1980s, like alternative hip hop and the closely 
related jazz rap fusion, pioneered by rappers like De La Soul. 

The crews Public Enemy and N.W.A. did the most to bring hip hop to national attention, 
beginning in the late 1980s; the former did so with incendiary and politically charged lyrics, 
while the latter became the first prominent example of gangsta rap. Gangsta rap is a kind of 
hip hop, most importantly characterized by a lyrical focus on macho sexuality, physicality 
and a dangerous criminal image.) Though the origins of gangsta rap can be traced back to 
the mid-1980s raps of Philadelphia's Schoolly D and the West Coast's Ice-T, the style is 
usually said to have begun in the Los Angeles and Oakland area, where Too $hort, N.W.A and 
others found their fame. This West Coast rap scene spawned the early 1990s G-funk sound, 
which paired gangsta rap lyrics with a thick and hazy sound, often from 1970s funk samples; 
the best-known proponents were the rappers Dr. Dre and Snoop Dogg. Gangsta rap 
continued to exert a major presence in American popular music through the end of the 1990s 
and into the 21st century, especially after the breakthrough of white rapper Eminem. Hip 
hop became the dominant sound of popular music, influencing everything from jazz and rock 
to country and punk, by the mid-2000s. 
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Other niche styles 


The American music industry is dominated by large companies that produce, market and 
distribute certain kinds of music. Generally, these companies do not produce, or produce in 
only very limited quantities, recordings in styles that do not appeal to very large audiences. 
Smaller companies often fill in the void, offering a wide variety of recordings in styles ranging 
from polka to salsa. Many small music industries are built around a core fanbase who may 
be based largely in one region, such as Tejano or Hawaiian music, or they may be widely 
dispersed, such as the audience for Jewish klezmer. 

The single largest niche industry is based on Latin music. Latin music has long influenced 
American popular music, and was an especially crucial part of the development of jazz. 
Modern pop Latin styles include a wide array of genres imported from across Latin America, 
including Colombian cumbia, Puerto Rican reggaeton and the Mexican corrido. Latin popular 
music in the United States began with a wave of dance bands in the 1930s and '50s. The most 
popular styles included the conga, rumba, and mambo. In the '50s Perez Prado made the cha- 
cha-cha famous, and the rise of Afro-Cuban jazz opened many ears to the harmonic, melodic, 
and rhythmic possibilities of Latin music. The most famous American form of Latin music, 
however, is salsa. Salsa incorporates many styles and variations; the term can be used to 
describe most forms of popular Cuban-derived genres. Most specifically, however, salsa 
refers to a particular style that was developed by mid-1970s groups of New York City-area 
Cuban and Puerto Rican immigrants, and stylistic descendants like 1980s salsa 
romantica.[86] Salsa rhythms are complicated, with several patterns played simultaneously. 
The clave rhythm forms the basis of salsa songs and is used by the performers as a common 
rhythmic ground for their own phrases.171 


Music industry 


The American music industry includes a number of fields, ranging from record 
companies to radio stations and community orchestras. Total industry revenue is about $40 
billion worldwide, and about $12 billion in the United States 1, Most of the world's major 
record companies are based in the United States; they are represented by the Recording 
Industry Association of America (RIAA). The major record companies produce material by 
artists that have signed to one of their record labels, a brand name often associated with a 
particular genre or record producer. Record companies may also promote and market their 
artists, through advertising, public performances and concerts, and television appearances. 
Record companies may be affiliated with other music media companies, which produce a 
product related to popular recorded music. These include television channels like MTV, 
magazines like Rolling Stone and radio stations. In recent years the music industry has been 
embroiled in turmoil over the rise of the Internet downloading of copyrighted music; many 
musicians and the RIAA have sought to punish fans who illegally download copyrighted 
music.1821 

Radio stations in the United States often broadcast popular music. Each music station has 
a format, or a category of songs to be played; these are generally similar to but not the same 
as ordinary generic classification. Many radio stations in the United States are locally owned 
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and operated, and may offer an eclectic assortment of recordings; many other stations are 
owned by large companies like Clear Channel, and are generally based around a small, 
repetitive playlist. Commercial sales of recordings are tracked by Billboard magazine, which 
compiles a number of music charts for various fields of recorded music sales. The Billboard 
Hot 100 is the top pop music chart for singles, a recording consisting of a handful of songs; 
longer pop recordings are albums, and are tracked by the Billboard 200.2 Though recorded 
music is commonplace in American homes, many of the music industry's revenue comes 
from a small number of devotees; for example, 62% of album sales come from less then 25% 
of the music-buying audience. Total CD sales in the United States topped 705 million units 
sold in 2005, and singles sales just under three million “1. 

Though the major record companies dominate the American music industry, an 
independent music industry (indie music) does exist. Indie music is mostly based around 
local record labels with limited, if any, retail distribution outside a small region. Artists 
sometimes record for an indie label and gain enough acclaim to be signed to a major label; 
others choose to remain at an indie label for their entire careers. Indie music may be in styles 
generally similar to mainstream music, but is often inaccessible, unusual or otherwise 
unappealing to many people. Indie musicians often release some or all of their songs over 
the Internet for fans and others to download and listen. In addition to recording artists of 
many kinds, there are numerous fields of professional musicianship in the United States, 
many of whom rarely record, including community orchestras, wedding singers and bands, 
lounge singers and nightclub DJs. The American Federation of Musicians is the largest 
American labor union for professional musicians. However, only 15% of the Federation's 
member have steady music employment.41 


Music education 


Music is an important part of education in the United States, and is a part of most or all 
school systems in the country. Music education is generally mandatory in public elementary 
schools, and is an elective in later years.[95] High schools generally offer classes in singing, 
mostly choral, and instrumentation in the form of a large school band. Music may also be a 
part of theatrical productions put on by a school's drama department. Many public and 
private schools have sponsored music clubs and groups, most commonly including the 
marching band that performs at high school sports games. 

Higher education in the field of music in the United States is mostly based around large 
universities, though there are important small music academies and conservatories. 
University music departments may sponsor bands ranging from marching bands that are an 
important part of collegiate sporting events to barbershop groups, glee clubs, and 
symphonies, and may additionally sponsor musical outreach programs, such as by bringing 
foreign performers to the area for concerts. Universities may also have a musicology 
department, and do research on many styles of music. 


Holidays and festivals 


Music is an important part of several American holidays, especially playing a major part 
in the wintertime celebration of Christmas. Christmas is celebrated with both religious songs 
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like "O Holy Night" and secular songs like "Jingle Bells". Patriotic songs like the national 
anthem, "The Star-Spangled Banner", are a major part of the 4th of July, a holiday that 
celebrates American independence. Music also plays a role at many regional holidays that 
are not celebrated nationwide, most famously Mardi Gras, a music and dance parade and 
festival in New Orleans, Louisiana. 

The United States is home to numerous music festivals, which showcase styles ranging 
from the blues and jazz to indie rock and heavy metal. Some music festivals are strictly local 
in scope, including few or no performers with a national reputation, and are generally 
operated by local promoters. The large recording companies operate their own music 
festivals, such as Lollapalooza and Ozzfest, which draw huge crowds. 
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Chicken scratch 


Chicken scratch (also known as waila music) is a kind of dance music developed by the 
Tohono O'odham people. The genre evolved out of acoustic fiddle bands in southern Arizona, 
in the Sonoran desert. These bands began playing European and Mexican tunes, in styles that 
include the polka, schottisch and mazurka 14. 

Chicken scratch, however, is at its root, an interpretation of nortefio music, which is itself 
a Mexican adaptation of polka. Many chicken scratch bands still play polka songs with a 
distinctive flourish, and may also play the waltz or conjunto ”. Chicken scratch dance is based 
on the "walking two step or the walking polka and the emphasis is on (a) very smooth gliding 
movement" 21; dancers may also perform the mazurka or the chote, though no matter the 
style, itis always performed counterclockwise “1. 

Chicken scratch is usually played with a band including alto saxophone, bass, guitar, 
drums and accordion &!, though the original style used only percussion, guitar and violin, 
with the accordion and saxophone added in the 1950s ‘1. Its home is the Tohono O'odham 
Reservation, Pima Salt River Reservation and Gila River Reservation. 

The term waila comes from Spanish bailar, meaning to dance 1. The term chicken scratch 
comes from a description of traditional Tohono O'odham dance, which involves kicking the 
heels high in the air, which supposedly bears a resemble to a chicken scratching &1. 
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The most famous performers are likely the Joaquin Brothers and Los Papagos Molinas 
with Virgil Molina [9]. The Annual Waila Festival in Tucson, Arizona is well-known [10], as 
is the Rock-A-Bye Music Fest in Casa Grande, Arizona. 


Notes 


1 ‘ Pulse of the Planet Pulse of the Planet also mentions cumbia as a more recent influence 
2. ‘Accordion Music 

3. ‘Pulse of the Planet 

4. ‘America's Story 

5. ‘America's Story 

6. ‘La Mediatheque 

7. ‘Means, pg. 594 

8. ‘Pulse of the Planet 

9. ‘Means, pg. 594 

10. ‘America's Story 
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Press. ISBN ISBN 0-8165-2448-3. 
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Dene music 


The Dene live in northern Canada. Their music includes modern rock and country songs, 
jigs and reels, work songs, community dances, numerous kinds of religious songs and 
lullabies. 

Dene folk music uses melodies similar to European scales with the coloration of blues 
notes. Syncopation is common, as are pulsating vocal styles. Melodies generally follow a 
descending pattern. Many songs, especially Drum Dances, ended with a vocal glissando and 
percussion break, along with a spoken thank you (mahsi). Vocables are very common. 

Songs are typically composed anonymously, though there are no taboos on anyone 
writing most songs. Only two composers are well remember, Chief Victor (Fort Franklin on 
Bear Lake) and Yatsule (born at Fort Norman in 1879). 
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Ghost Dance 


Noted in historical accounts as the Ghost Dance of 1890, the Ghost Dance was a religious 
movement incorporated into numerous Native American belief systems. The traditional 
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ritual used in the Ghost Dance, the circle dance, has been used by many Native Americans 
since pre-historic times, but was first performed in accordance with Jack Wilson's teachings 
among the Nevada Paiute in 1889. The practice swept throughout much of the American 
West, quickly reaching areas of California and Oklahoma. As the Ghost Dance spread from its 
original source, Native American tribes synthesized selective aspects of the ritual with their 
own beliefs often creating change in both the society that integrated it and the ritual itself. 
At the core of the movement was the prophet of peace Jack Wilson, known as Wovoka among 
the Paiute, who prophesized a nonviolent end to Euro-American expansion while preaching 
messages of clean living, an honest life, and cross-cultural cooperation. Perhaps the best 
known facet of the Ghost Dance movement is the role it reportedly played in instigating the 
Wounded Knee massacre in 1890 that killed 391 Lakota Sioux.[1] The Ghost Dance is most 
vividly remembered for this Sioux sect, which displayed extensive distortion toward 
millenarianism, thus driving it away from the religion’s core principles. 


Historical foundations 
Paiute background 


Paiutes living in Mason Valley, at the time of settlement by Euro-American homesteaders, 
are collectively known as the Tovusi-d6kad6, “Cyperus-bulb Eaters.” The Northern Paiute 
community thrived upon a subsistence pattern of foraging through this locally plentiful food 
source for a portion of the year; while also augmenting their diets with fish, pine nuts, and 
the occasional clubbing of wild game. 

The Tovusi-d6ékad6 lacked any permanent political organization or officials, instead 
operating within a less stratified social system of self-proclaimed spiritually blessed 
individuals organizing events or activities for the betterment of the group as a whole. 
Usually, a community event organized was centered on the observance of a ritual at a 
prescribed time of year or was intended to organize activities like harvests or hunting 
parties. One such extraordinary instance illustrating this system occurred in 1869 when a 
Paiute named Hawthorne Wodziwob organized a series of community dances as a way to 
announce his vision. He told the Paiutes that he had traveled to the land of the dead, and 
about the promises that the souls of the recently deceased made to him there. They promised 
to return to their loved ones within a period of 3-4 years. Wodziwob’s peers accepted this 
vision, probably due to his already reputable status as a healer, as he also urged the populace 
to dance the common circle dance as was customary during a time of festival. He continued 
preaching this message for 3 years with the help of an admiring local weather doctor named 
Tavibo, Jack Wilson’s father. 

Previous to Wodziwob’s religious movement, a devastating typhoid epidemic struck in 
1867, coupled with other European diseases one tenth of the population was killed.[3] Not 
taking into consideration the excessive individual psychological stress this event placed on 
community members, it more importantly caused grave disorder in the economic system by 
preventing many families from being able to continue their nomadic lifestyle following pine 
nut harvests and wild game herds. Without any other options, most of these partial families 
ended up in Virginia City seeking wage work. 
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Round dance precursors 


The physical form of the ritual associated with Ghost Dance can neither be claimed to 
have originated from Jack Wilson, or to have died with him. Referred to as the round dance, 
it characteristically includes a circular community dance held around an individual that leads 
the ceremony. Often accompanying the ritual are intermissions of trance, exhortations, and 
prophesying. 

The term “prophet dances” was applied during an investigation of Native American 
rituals carried out by anthropologist Leslie Spier, a student of Franz Boas. He discovered that 
types of round dances were present throughout much of the Pacific Northwest including the 
Columbia plateau (including Washington, Oregon, Idaho, and parts of western Montana). 
However Spier’s study was conducted at a time when most of these rituals had already 
incorporated Christian elements, further clouding the issue of the round dance’s origin. 

Difficultly in acquiring absolute pristine data concerning North America societies during 
its pre-historic or proto-historic eras has presented itself due to Europeans impact on native 
populations long before they ever physically reached more remote areas of the continent. 
Changes in Native American society before physical contact can be attributed to severe 
disease epidemics, an increased frequency and volume in trade caused by the introduction 
of European goods or from Europeans purchasing local resources, and the introduction of 
the horse which revolutionized the foraging lifestyle for some aboriginal societies. 

Enculturation and diffusion (anthropology) are not the only explanations for the 
common circle dance rituals. Anthropologist James Mooney was one of the first to study 
circle dances and observed striking similarities in rituals between tribes. However he also 
claimed that “a hope and longing common to all humanity, manifests through behavior 
rooted in human physiology and common experience”; therefore alluding to either the 
notion of universal imprints on the human mind, or a ubiquitous behavior drawn from 
universal life course events. 


Jack Wilson's vision 


Jack Wilson, the prophet formerly known as Wovoka until his adoption of a Euro- 
American name, experienced a vision on 1889 January 1. Received during a solar eclipse, it 
was not his first time experiencing a vision directly from God, but now as a young adult he 
was better spiritually equipped to handle his profound message. Jack had received training 
from an experienced shaman in his community under his parent’s guidance after realizing 
that he was having difficulty interpreting his first vision. Jack was also training to be a 
weather doctor, following in his father’s footsteps, and had established himself throughout 
Mason Valley as a gifted and blessed young leader. He often presided over circle dances 
symbolizing the sun’s heavenly path across the sky while his captive audience listened to his 
preaching of universal love. 

Anthropologist James Mooney conducted an interview with the charismatic messiah in 
1892. Stories and beliefs that Jack talked about with him were later validated as the same 
preachings given to his fellow Native Americans.[4] This has been documented by letters 
between tribes and by notes that Jack asked his pilgrims to take upon their arrival at Mason 
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Valley. Jack told Mooney that when in heaven he was before God, amongst of his ancestors 
who were engaged in their favorite pastimes. The land was filled with wild game and God 
showed it to him before instructing him to return home to tell his people that they must love 
each other, not fight, and live in peace with the whites. God continued that Jack’s people must 
work, not steal or lie; and that they must not engage in the old practices of war. God said that 
if his people abide by these rules, they would be united with their friends and family in this 
other world. With God, he proclaimed, there will be no sickness, disease, or old age. Jack 
continues that he was then given a dance and commanded to bring it back to his people. If 
his people performed this dance, which lasted for five days, in the proper intervals the 
performers would secure their happiness and hasten the reunion of the living and deceased. 
Lastly, God gave Jack powers over weather and told him that he would be the deputy in 
charge of affairs in the Western United States leaving current President Harrison as God’s 
deputy in the East. Jack was then told to return home and preach God’s message. 

Jack Wilson left the presence of God convinced that if every Indian in the West danced 
the new dance to “hasten the event”, all evil in the world would be swept away leaving a 
renewed earth filled with food, love, and faith. Quickly accepted by his Paiute brethen, the 
new religion was termed “dance in a circle”. Although the first time Euro-Americans 
encountered the practice it was through contact with the Sioux, their expression “spirit 
dance” was used which was translated into ghost dance. 


Role in Wounded Knee Massacre 


Through a parade of Native Americans and some Euro-Americans, Jack Wilson’s message 
spread across much of the western portion of the United States. Early in the religious 
movement many tribes sent members to investigate the self-proclaimed messiah, other 
communities sent delegates only to be cordial. Regardless of why people were coming to visit 
Jack, many left believers and returned to their homeland preaching his message. The Ghost 
Dance was even incorporated by many Mormons who, residing in Utah, traveled to Jack to 
evaluate whether or not he was the messiah that Joseph Smith Jr predicted would arrive in 
the year 1890.51 

While most followers of the Ghost Dance understood the messiah as a teacher of pacifism 
and peace, others, whom the ideals eluded, did not. 

A representation of the Ghost Dance’s misinterpretation is the image of the Ghost Shirt, a 
special garment rumored to repel bullets through spiritual power. While it is uncertain 
where the belief originated, James Mooney pointed out that the most likely source is the 
Mormon endowment robe, which members of the Mormon Church believed would protect 
the pious wearer from danger. Despite the uncertainty of who created the belief, it is certain 
that chief Kicking Bear brought the concept to his own people, the Lakota Sioux in 1890.14 
Another Lakota interpretation of Jack’s religion, that strays from his core concept, is drawn 
from the original idea of a “renewed earth” in which “all evil is washed away”. The Lakota 
understanding of this included the removal of all Euro-Americans from their lands. The same 
cannot be said of Jack’s order of the Ghost Dance which would teach accepting Euro- 
Americans. 

In 1890 February, the United States government broke a Lakota treaty by adjusting the 
Great Sioux Reservation of South Dakota, an area that formally encompassed the majority of 
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the state, into five relatively smaller reservations.~ This was done to accommodate 
homesteaders from the east and was in accordance with the government's clearly stated 
“policy of breaking up tribal relationships” and “conforming Indians to the white man’s ways, 
peaceably if they will, or forcibly if they must.” Once on the half-sized reservations, tribes 
were separated into family units on 320 acre plots, forced to farm, raise livestock, and send 
their children to boarding schools that forbid any inclusion of Native American traditional 
culture and language. 

To help support the Sioux during the period of transition, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
(BIA), was delegated the responsibility of supplementing the Sioux with food and hiring 
Euro-American farmers as teachers to the once proud hunters. By the end of the 1890 
growing season, the Sioux farmer’s hard work trying to cultivate crops in the semi-arid 
region of South Dakota failed due to the inability of the land to produce agricultural yields 
during a time of intense heat and lack of rain. Unfortunately for them, this was also the time 
when the government's patience supporting the “lazy” Indians also failed resulting in rations 
to the Sioux being cut in half. With the bison virtually eradicated from the plains a few years 
earlier, the Sioux had no option but to starve. Increased performances of the Ghost Dance 
ritual ensued frightening the supervising agents of the BIA, who successfully requested 
thousands more troops deployed to the reservation. 

By 1890 December 15 a leader of the Hunkpapa Sioux named Sitting Bull was arrested 
on the reservation for failing to stop his people from practicing the Ghost Dance. “During the 
incident, a Sioux witnessing the arrest fired at one of the soldiers resulting in an immediate 
retaliation. Deaths on both sides resulted included the loss of Sitting Bull himself. 

Another Sioux leader, Big Foot, was stopped while in route to convene with the remaining 
Sioux chiefs. U.S. Army officers forced him and his people to relocate to a small camp close to 
the Pine Ridge Agency in order for the soldiers to be able to more closely watch the old chief 
who was on the U.S. Army’s list of troublemaking Indians. That evening, December 28th, the 
small band of Sioux erected their tipis on the banks of Wounded Knee Creek. The following 
day during an attempt to collect any remaining weapons from the band, one young Sioux 
warrior refused to relinquish his arms resulting in a struggle in which his weapon discharged 
into the air. Other young Sioux warrior, protected by their ghost shirts, responded by 
brandishing their previously concealed weapons to which the U.S. forces responded with 
carbine firearms. Two bands of Native American reinforcements arrived at the creek, Oglalas 
and Brules, after hearing the gunshots. After the fighting had concluded 39 U.S. soldiers lay 
dead amongst the 153 dead Sioux, 62 of which were women and children.10 

Following the massacre, chief Kicking Bear official surrendered his weapon to General 
Nelson A. Miles. Outrage in the Eastern United States emerged as the general population 
learned about the events that had transpired. Many Americans felt U.S. Army actions were 
harsh and the related the massacre at Wounded Knee Creek to an ungentlemanly act of 
kicking a man when he is already down. Americans had been told on numerous occasions 
that the Native American had already been successfully pacified. Public uproar played a role 
in the reinstatement of the previous treaty’s terms including full rations and more monetary 
compensation for lands taken away. 


Anthropological perspectives 
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Religious revitalization model 


Anthropologist Anthony F. C. Wallace’s model (1956) describing the process of religious 
revitalization. Itis derived from studies of another Native American religious movement, The 
Code of Handsome Lake, which led to the formation of the Longhouse Religion. 111 

I. Period of generally satisfactory adaptation to a group’s social and natural environment. 

II. Period of increased individual stress. While the group as a whole is able to survive 
through its accustomed cultural behavior, however changes in the social or natural 
environment frustrate efforts of many people to obtain normal satisfactions of their needs. 

III. Period of cultural distortion. Changes on the group’s social or natural environment 
drastically reduce the capacity of accustomed cultural behavior to satisfy most persons’ 
physical and emotional needs. 

IV. Period of revitalization: (1) reformulation of the cultural pattern, (2) its 
communication, (3) organization of a reformulated cultural pattern, (4) adaptation of the 
reformulated pattern to better meet the needs and preferences of the group, (5) cultural 
transformation, (6) routinization- the adapted reformulated cultural pattern becomes the 
standard cultural behavior for the group. 

V. New period of generally satisfactory adaptation to the group's changed social and/or 
natural environment. 


Ghost Dance within revitalization model 


In Alice Beck Kehoe’s ethnohistory of the Ghost Dance, she presents the movement within 
the framework of Wallace’s model of religious revitalization. The T6vusi-d6kad6’s age of 
traditional subsistence patterns constitutes a period of generally satisfactory cultural 
adaptation to their environment which lasted until around 1860. Corresponding with an 
influx of Euro-American settlers begins the second phase of Wallace’s model hallmarked by 
increased individual stress placed on some members of the community. Almost the entire 
1880s are placed into the model’s third period, that of cultural distortion, due to the 
increased presence of Euro-American agribusiness and the United States’ government. With 
the introduction of Jack Wilson’s Ghost Dance, the fourth period of revitalization is ushered 
which characteristically occurs after sufficient changes accrue to significantly warp the 
society’s cultural pattern. Following the revitalization is yet another period of satisfactory 
adaptation which is dated to about 1900. By this time almost all sources of traditional food 
were eradicated from the Toévusi-d6kad6’s long-established homeland, leading to the 
adoption of Euro-American subsistence methods while still maintaining a Paiute culture. 


Reason for rejection 


“Worthless words” was the description given to the Ghost Dance in 1890 by Navajo 
leaders.u21 Three years later James Mooney arrived at the Navajo reservation in northern 
Arizona during his study of the Ghost Dance movement, only realize that the ritual was never 
incorporated into Navajo society even during the brief period of its widespread acceptance 
in western portions of the United States. Kehoe describes why the movement never gained 
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fervor in 1890, according to the revitalization model, among the Navajo and illuminates the 
circumstances of the Navajo’s later acceptance of the Peyote Religion. 


Movements with similarities 


1856-1857 Cattle-Killing in South Africa in which perhaps 60,000 of the Xhosa people 
died of self-induced starvation. They destroyed their food supplies based on a vision that 
came to Nongqawuse. 

The Righteous Harmony Society was a Chinese movement which also believed in magical 
clothing, reacting against Western colonialism. 

The Maji Maji Rebellion where an African spirit medium gave his followers war medicine 
that he said would turn German bullets into water. 

The Melanesian Jon Frum cargo cult believed in a return of their ancestors brought by 
Western technology (see Vailala Madness). 

The Spanish Carlist troops fought against secularism and believed in the detente bala — 
pieces of cloth with an image of the Holy Heart of Jesus — would protect them against 


bullets. 


Burkhanism was an Altayan movement that reacted against Russification. 
Child soldiers in the civil wars of Liberia wore wigs and wedding gowns to confuse enemy 
bullets by assuming a dual identity. (see http://slate.msn.com/id/2086490/) 
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Innu music 


The Innu are among the First Nations of Canada. They have maintained a vibrant folk 
music culture, especially involving dance and percussion-based music. Philip Mackenzie is 
an especially important modern musician, known for creator a kind of singer-songwriter 
tradition using the Innu language. Though he originally used only guitar and teueikan (a 
Montagnais frame drum with snares), subsequent performers in his folk Innu style have 
added electronic and acoustic instruments. 

The Innu Nikamu (The Innu Sings), held annually in Quebec, is an important festival of 
Native American music of all kinds. The most famous Innu folk-rock band, Kashtin, began 
their popular career at Innu Nikamu.. 
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Inuit music 


The Inuit live across the northern sections of Canada, especially in Nunavut, Nunavik, 
Nunatsiavut and Northwest Territories, as well as in Alaska and Greenland. Traditional Inuit 
music has been based around drums used in dance music as far back as can be known, and 
a vocal style called katajjaq has become of interest in Canada and abroad. 

Traditionally Inuktitut did not have a word for what a European-influenced listener or 
ethnomusicologist's understanding of music, "and ethnographic investigation seems to 
suggest that the concept of music as such is also absent from their culture." The closest word, 
nipi “1, includes music, the sound of speech, and noise. (Nattiez 1990:56) 

Until the advent of commercial recording technology, Inuit music was usually used in 
spiritual ceremonies to ask the spirits (see Inuit mythology) for good luck in hunting or 
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gambling, as well as simple lullabies. Inuit music has long been noted for a stoic lack of work 
or love songs. These musical beginnings were modified with the arrival of European sailors, 
especially from Scotland and Ireland. Instruments like the accordion were popularized, and 
dances like the jig or reel became common. Scotch-Irish derived American country music has 
been especially popular among Inuit in the 20th century. 

Nettl (1956, p.107) list the following characteristics of Inuit music: recitative-like singing, 
complex rhythmic organization, relatively small melodic range averging about a sixth, 
prominence of major thirds and minor seconds melodically, with undulating melodic 
movement. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has been broadcasting music in Inuit 
communities since 1961, when a station was opened in Iqaluit, Northwest Territories. 
Charlie Panigoniak was the best-known of the early Inuit recording stars, and he remains a 
popular guitarist. The most famous Inuit performers, however, are Susan Aglukark and 
Tanya Tagaq Gillis. In Greenland, there is an Inuit hip hop crew called Nuuk Posse, which 
formed in 1985 and raps in the Kalaallisut language. 


Katajjaq 


Katajjaq (also pirkusirtuk and nipaquhiit) is a type of traditional competitive song, 
considered a game, usually held between two women. It is one of the world's few examples 
of throat-singing, a unique method of producing sounds that is otherwise best-known in 
Tuvan throat-singing. When competing, two women stand face-to-face and sing using a 
complex method of following each other, thus that one voice hits a strong accent while the 
other hits a weak, melding the two voices into a nearly indistinguishable single sound. They 
repeat brief motifs at staggered intervals, often imitating the sounds of geese, caribou or 
other wildlife, until one runs out of breath, trips over her own tongue, or begins laughing, 
and the contest is then over. "The old woman who teaches the children corrects sloppy 
intonation of contours, poorly meshed phase displacements, and vague rhythms exactly like 
a Western vocal coach." (Nattiez 1990:57) 
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Iroquois music 


The Iroquois are a Native American tribe. 

Traditional social gatherings among the Iroquois feature music and dance as central 
components. These gatherings are led by an individual who finds lead dancers and singers 
and introduces them to the audience, also providing dancing instructions. Dances are always 
counter-clockwise. Instruments used include rattles, drums and other percussive 
instruments. Their music is always religious music. 

Socials within all Iroquois communities are meant to be enjoyed by all in attendance, 
especially when everyone dances. Social songs vary in length, verses and tempo depending 
on the song selection of the singers. All dances are done in a counter clockwise direction. A 
social is run by a "house keeper" or "pusher". The job of the "house keepers" is to find lead 
singers and to know which songs that each lead singer knows. Their job also includes finding 
lead dancers for the upcoming dance. He then goes to the announcer with the information. 
All dances are introduced in the Iroquois language of the speaker. In some instances, 
instructions are provided to ensure that dances are carried out properly. The instruments 
used in the social dances in various combinations are the water drum, the horn rattle, hard 
sticks and the beating of the feet on the floor. The social dances can be categorized into three 
types of step styles: "stomp," "fish" and "side-step shuffle". Stomp is a shuffling type of dance, 
the right foot leads and the left foot is brought up to meet the right. The feet "hit" the floor 
with just enough impact to maintain the beat of the song. Fish is a dance where each foot hits 
in two or more consecutive beats. Side-step shuffle is done by the women, the right foot and 
the left foot shuffle oppositely. 
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Kiowa music 


The Kiowa are a Native American tribe. Their traditional music is strongly focused on 
dancing, such as the Sun Dance (k'aw-tow), when the people gather to build a lodge out of 
cottonwood trees; courtship is a traditional part of k'aw-tow celebrations, and this facet is 
often reflected in the music. A dance called the Brush Dance commemorates these 
gatherings. Both of the Dances were very important to the Kiowas. 

Kiowa music, one of the most heavily recorded American Indian musics, is part of the 
larger Southern Plains Indian music that is heavily influenced by the Omaha, often through 
the Ponca via the Omaha. The Kiowa adapted their flag song from the Arapaho, their 
memorial song and the dance bustle in the O-Ho-Mah Lodge warrior society from the 
Cheyenne. The Smithsonian Institute made recordings during the 1930s, '40s, and '50s that 
are close to 19th century music, while Indian House Records and Canyon Records began 
commercial recording in the '60s and '70s and Soundchief began recording in the '40s. 
(Carney and Foley 2003, p.287) 

Much of Kiowa music is related to the warrior societies of the 20th century. The Kiowas 
significant contributions to world music include the maintenance of traditions such as the 
Black Leggins Society, the Oh-Ho-Mah Lodge, the Kiowa Gourd Clan, Peyote songs, and sacred 
Kiowa hymns. (ibid, p.286) 

Cornel Pewewardy (flautist and full blood Comanche/Kiowa) is a leading performer of 
Kiowa/Southern Plains music, including Kiowa Christian hymns which include prominent 
glissandos. (Broughton and Ellingham 2000, p.586) 


Source 


e Broughton, Simon and Ellingham, Mark (2000). Rough Guide to World Music 
Volume Two: Latin and North America, theCaribbean, Asia & the Pacific. ISBN 
1858286360. 

e Carney, George and Foley, Hugh Jr. (2003). Oklahoma Music Guide: Biographies, 
Big Hits, and Annual Events. ISBN 1581071043. 
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Kwakiutl music 


The Kwakiutl are an Aboriginal people in Canada. Their folk music is primarily religious 
and ritual, and is based around percussive instrumentation, especially rattles and whistles. 
The four-day Klasila festival was an important cultural display of song and dance; it occurs 
just before the advent of the tsetseka, or winter. 
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Maroon music 


The Maroons are a number of diverse peoples in the Caribbean, South America, North 
America and Central America, the descendents of escaped slaves. The Seminole music 
tradition of the United States is an example, as are numerous communities in Jamaica, 
Suriname and French Guiana. 

The Surinamese, Guianan and French Guianan escaped slaves managed to hide in the 
dense jungles of the area, and formed communities like the Aluku, Saramaka and Ndjuka. 
Their traditional sung stories are called mato, and there is also a kind of popular Maroon 
music called aleke. Traditional dances include awasa, a women's social dance. 

The Jamaican Maroons are known for instruments like the abeng, a kind of horn. 
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Native American flute 


The Native American flute has achieved some measure of fame for its distinctive sound, 
used in a variety of New Age and world music recordings. The instrument was originally very 
personal; its music was played without accompaniment in courtship, healing, meditation, 
and spiritual rituals. Now it is played solo or along with other instruments or vocals both in 
Native American music and in other styles. There are two different types of Native American 
flute, the plains flute and the woodlands flute, each with slightly different construction. 


History 


There are many stories about how different peoples discovered the flute. A common 
character in these stories is the woodpecker, who put holes in hollow branches while 
searching for termites. The wind would blow around these branches, creating sounds that 
the people noticed and sought to recreate. The actual development of the flute probably did 
not follow this pattern. The theory that it was developed by the Ancient Pueblo Peoples based 
of Mesoamerican designs is the most common solution. 

The late 1960s saw a roots revival centered around the flute, with a new wave of flautists 
and artisans like Doc Nevaquaya and Car] Running Deer. Of special importance is R. Carlos 
Nakai (Changes, 1983), who has achieved some mainstream renown for his mixture of the 
flute with New Age and ambient sounds. 


Construction 


The Native American flute is the only flute in the world constructed with two air 
chambers - there is a wall inside the flute between the top (slow) air chamber and the bottom 
chamber which has the whistle and finger holes. The top chamber also serves as a secondary 
resonator, which gives the flute its distinctive sound. There is a hole at the bottom of the 
"slow" air chamber and a (generally) square hole at the top of the playing chamber. A block 
(or "bird") is tied on top of the flute. In a plains flute, a spacer is added or a channel is carved 
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into the block itself to form a thin, flat air stream for the whistle hole (or "window"). In 
contrast, a woodlands flute has the channel carved into the top of the flute, allowing for a less 
reedy sound. 

The "traditional" Native American flute was constructed using measurements based on 
the body - the length of the flute would be the distance from armpit to wrist, the length of the 
top air chamber would be one fist-width, the distance from the whistle to the first hole also 
a fist-width, the distance between holes would be one thumb-width, and the distance from 
the last hole to the end would generally be one fist-width. 


Woods 


Native American flutes can be made from various materials. Juniper and redwood are 
popular, as they provide a nice aroma. The softwoods are generally preferred by most flute 
players because of the brighter tones produced by the wood. Other harder woods such as 
walnut and cherry are appreciated for the richness of sound that they can produce. Although 
traditionally flutes would be made from river cane, bamboo or a local wood, more exotic 
rainforest woods or even plastics are now used. 


Variations 


Some modern Native American flutes are called "drone" flutes, and are two (or more) 
flutes built together. Generally, the drone chamber plays a fixed note which the other flute 
can play against in harmony. However, the drone may also change octaves as it resonates 
with the melody played on the adjacent flute. 


Music 


Modern Native American flutes are generally tuned to a variation of the minor pentatonic 
scale (such as you would get playing the black keys on a piano), which gives the instrument 
its distinctive plaintive sound. Recently some makers have begun experimenting with 
different scales, giving players new melodic options. Also, modern flutes are generally tuned 
in concert keys (such as A or D) so that they can be easily played with other instruments. The 
root keys of modern Native American flutes span a range of about three and a half octaves, 
from C2 to A5. 


Fingering 


Native American flutes most commonly have either 5 or 6 holes, but instruments can 
have anything from no holes to seven (including a thumb hole). Various makers employ 
different scales and fingerings for their flutes. 
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Films 


e Songkeepers (1999). Directed by Bob Hercules and Bob Jackson. Lake Forest, 
Illinois: America's Flute Productions. 
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Native American hip hop 


Native American hip hop is popular among Native Americans in the United States and the 
First Nations of Canada. Native American rappers began performing in the 1980s and '90s, 
drawing on influences like John Trudell's spoken word poetry. Litefoot, Without Rezervation, 
and Robby Bee & the Boyz From the Rez are the most well-known Native American hip hop 
musicians 14. 

Other recent groups, like Tha Tribe who use elements of powwow music in their 
recordings [2], and War Party, a Canadian crew that became the first native performers to 
host Rap City [3]. War Party is one of a number of Canadian groups to gain some chart 
success, including Tru Rez Crew and Slangblossom “4. 


Other rappers 


Dead Indians 
Marcus Quese Frejo 
MC Big Flav 
Shadowyze 
Sakajawayway 
Professor Griff 
Dogsoldierz 


References 


e Means, Andrew. "Hey-Ya, Weya Ha-Ya-Ya!". 2000. In Broughton, Simon and 
Ellingham, Mark with McConnachie, James and Duane, Orla (Ed.), The Rough 
Guide to World Music, Rough Guides Ltd, Penguin Books. ISBN 1858286360 
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Native American music 


There are hundreds of tribes of Native Americans (called the First Nations in Canada), each 
with diverse musical practices, spread across the United States and Canada (excluding 
Hawaiian music). However, according to Bruno Nettl (1956, p.107, Music in Primitive 
Culture), "almost every trait occurs in every culture to some degree." These commonalities 
exist, however, and are part of a shared folk musical tradition. More recently, Native 
Americans have developed distinct rock, blues, hip hop and reggae scenes, as well as popular 
pan-tribal styles like waila (chicken scratch). 

Traditional music is dominated by choral vocals, and more rarely solo singing, is 
common, and harmony and polyphony are non-existent. Vocables (rhythmic, nonsense 
words, repeated) are an integral part of vocal music. Descending melodic figures are 
common. Drums and other percussion instruments are the most commonly-used 
instruments, though flutes and others are in common practice. 

There is antiphonal singing between the chorus and soloist and thus incipient polyphony. 
Rhythms are often irregular or heterometric and the pentatonic scale predominates. (ibid, p. 
196-197) 


Folk song 


Native American folk music is usually religious in nature, and is used to communicate 
spiritually with the heavens and to pray for good luck. Epic stories of heroes are also 
common. 

Native American religious beliefs hold that music was given to humans by spirits as a 
method of communicating with the supernatural. Song composition, then, is a highly 
ritualistic act. Choctaw Social Dance, for example, is not composed, having been given to the 
people at creation. They can vary slightly from year to year, with leaders recombining and 
introducing slight variations. The Pueblo compose a number of new songs each year in a 
committee which uses dreams and visions to compose. 

Native American music is comprised ofa vast array of styles and sounds. Typically, music 
of many Native American societies is a portion of ceremony, ritual, dance, story, warfare, and 
other community based events. Because of this, styles and purposes of different songs vary 
greatly by society. However, a common concept amongst many indigenous groups in 
America is the belief that music is a form of power. For example, the Pima people feel many 
of their songs were given in the beginning and sung by the Creator. It is believed that some 
people then have more of an inclination to musical talent than others because of a peculiar 
power that resides within that individual (Herndon 14-16). Similarly, the Cherokee feel that 
music can be a powerful force for transformation. Music is therefore performed before such 
an event as a stickball game in which it is hoped the people involved will transform to the 
Red condition of being, which is symbolic of competition. 

Within various Native American communities, gender plays an important role in music, 
too. Specific roles are often intended for men and women. For the Cherokee people, when 
holding a dance before a stickball game, men and women have separate dances and 
regulations. Men will dance in a circle around a fire, while women dance in place. Men sing 
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their own songs, while women have their songs sung for them by a conjurer. Also, whereas 
the men's songs invoke power, the women's songs are intended to draw power away from 
the opposing team (Herndon 124). In many societies, there are also regulations against 
women playing the ceremonial drum. For the Southern Plains Indians, it is believed that the 
first drum was given to a woman by the Great Spirit, who instructed her to share it with all 
women of native nations. However, there also exist prohibitions against women sitting at the 
Big Drum. 

While gender differences lead to separate roles in the music of Native Americans, they 
are not intended to create inequalities. Rather, the separations are reflective of the balance 
created by men and women, and represent a harmony rather than an imbalance. It is difficult 
to label any customs as being all-encompassing for Native Americans, but some similarities 
can be found. Native American music contains a wide array of styles with very many 
differences, similar to the variations in culture found in the various tribes of American 
Indians. 


Traditional music cultures 


The hundreds of tribes in North America can be divided into six areas: Eastern 
Woodlands, Southwest, Great Basin, Plains, Northwest Coast and Arctic. However, Nettl 
(1956, p.107-116) uses the following music areas which approximately coincide with 
Wissler, Kroeber, and Driver's cultural areas (population): Inuit-Northwest coast (275,000), 
Great Basin (30,000), California-Yuman (125,000), Plains-Pueblo (250,000), Athabascan 
(90,000), and Eastern (275,000). He associates greater geographic size and population with 
complexity . 


History 


The style of the Great Basin area is the oldest style and was common throughout the 
entire continent before Mesoamerica but continued only in the Great Basin and in the lullaby, 
gambling, and tale genres around the continent. A style featuring relaxed vocal technique 
and the rise probably originated in Mesoamerican Mexico and spread northward, 
particularly into the California-Yuman and Eastern music areas. These styles also feature 
"relative" rhythmic simplicity, ismetric material, pentatonic scales, and forms created from 
short sections. (Nettl 1956, p.117-118) 

While this process occurred three Asian styles influenced North American music, all 
featuring pulsating vocal technique, came across the Bering Strait, and is evident in recent 
Paleo-Siberian tribes such as Chuckchee, Yukaghir, Koryak. These influenced the Plains- 
Pueblo, Athabascan, and Inuit-Northwest Coast areas. According to Nettl (ibid) the boundary 
between these southward and the above northward influences are the areas of greatest 
musical complexity: the Northwest Coast, Peublo music, and Navajo music. Evidence of 
influences between the Northwest Coast and Mexico are indicated, for example, by bird- 
shaped whistles. The Plains-Pueblo area has influenced and continues to influence the 
surrounding cultures, with contemporary musicians of all tribes learning Plains-Pueblo 
influenced pantribal genres such as Peyote songs. (ibid) 
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Southwest 


Arid American Southwest is home to two broad groupings of closely-related cultures, the 
Pueblo and Athabaskan. The Southern Athabaskan Navajo and Apache tribes sing in Plains- 
style nasal vocals with unblended monophony, while the Pueblos emphasize a relaxed, low 
range and highly blended monophonic style. Athabaskan songs are swift and use drums or 
rattles, as well as an instrument unique to this area, the Apache fiddle. Pueblo songs are 
complex and meticulously detailed, usually with five sections divided into four or more 
phrases characterized by detailed introductory and cadential formulas. They are much 
slower in tempo than Athabaskan songs, and use various percussion instruments as 
accompaniment. 

Nettl (ibid, p. 112-113) describes Pueblo music, including Hopi, Zuni, Taos Pueblo, San 
Ildefonso, Santo Domingo, and many others, as one of the most complex on the continent, 
featuring increased length and number of scale tones (hexatonic and heptatonic common), 
variety of form, melodic contour, and percussive accompaniment, ranges between an octave 
and a twelfth, with rhythmic complexity equal to the Plains sub-area. He sites the Katchina 
dance songs as the most complex songs and Hopi and Zuni material as the most complex of 
the Pueblo, while the Tanoans and Keresans musics are simpler and intermediary between 
the Plains and western Pueblos. The music of the Pima and Papago is intermediary between 
the Plains-Pueblo and the California-Yuman music areas, with melodic movement of the 
Yuman, though including the rise, and the form and rhythm of the Pueblo. 

He (ibid, p. 113-114) describes Southern Athabascan music, that of the Apache and 
Navaho, as the simplest next to the Great Basin style, featuring strophic form, tense vocals 
using pulsation and falsetto, tritonic and tetratonic scales in triad formation, simple rhythms 
and limited durational values (usually only two per song), arc-type melodic contours, and 
large melodic intervals with a predominance of major and minor thirds and perfect fourths 
and fifths with octave leaps not rare. Peyote songs share characteristics of Apache music and 
Plains-Pueblo music having been promoted among the Plains by the Apache people. 

He (ibid, p.109-110) describes California-Yuman music, including that of Pomo, Miwak, 
Luiseno, Catalineno, and Gabrielino, and the Yuman tribes, including, Mohave, Yuman, 
Havasupai, Maricopa, as using the rise in almost all songs, a relaxed nonpulsating vocal 
technique (like European classical music), a relatively large amount of isorhythmic material, 
some isorhythmic tendencies, simple rhythms, pentatonic scales without semitones, an 
average melodic range of an octave, sequence, and syncopated figures such as a sixteenth- 
note, eight-note, sixteenth-note figure. The form of rise used varies throughout the area, 
usually being rhythmically related to the preceding non-rise section but differing in melodic 
material or pitch. The rise may be no higher than the highest pitch of the original section, but 
will contain a much larger number of higher pitches. In California the non-rise is usually one 
reiterate phrase, the rise being the phrase transposed an octave higher, the Yumans use a 
non-rise of long repeated sections each consisting of several phrases, the rise being three to 
five phrases performed only once, and in southern California the previous two and 
progressive forms are found. 


Eastern Woodlands 
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Inhabiting a wide swath of the United States and Canada, Eastern Woodlands natives can 
be distinguished by antiphony (call and response style singing), which does not occur in 
other areas. Their territory includes Maritime Canada, New England, U.S. Mid-Atlantic, Great 
Lakes and Southeast regions. 

Songs are rhythmically complex, characterized by frequent metric changes and a close 
relationship to ritual dance. Flutes and whistles are solo instruments, and a wide variety of 
drums, rattles and striking sticks are played. 

Nettl (p.114-115) describes the Eastern music area as the region between the Mississippi 
river and the Atlantic. The most complex styles being that of the Southeastern Creek, Yuchi, 
Cherokee, Choctaw, Iroquois and their language group, the simpler style bineg that of the 
Algonquian language group including Delaware and Penobscot. The Algonquian speaking 
Shawnee have a relatively complex style influenced by the nearby southeastern tribes. 

The characteristics of this entire area include short iterative phrases, reverting 
relationships, shouts before, during, and after singing, anhematonic pentatonic scales, simple 
rhythms and meter, and much antiphonal or responsorial techniques including 
"rudimentary imitative polyphony". Melodic movement tends to be gradually descending 
throughout the area and vocals include a moderate amount of tension and pulsation. (ibid) 


Plains 


Extending across the American Midwest into Canada, Plains-area music is nasal, with 
high pitches and frequent falsettos, with a terraced descent (a step-by-step descent down an 
octave) in an unblended monophony. Strophes use incomplete repetition, meaning that 
songs are divided into two parts, the second of which is always repeated before returning to 
the beginning. 

Bass drums are characteristic of the Plains tribes, and solo end-blown flutes (flageolet) 
are also common. 

Nettl (ibid, p. 112) describes the central Plains tribes, from Canada to Texas: Blackfoot, 
Crow, Dakota, Cheyenne, Arapaho, Kiowa, and Comanche, as the most typical and simple sub- 
area of the Plains-Peublo music area. This area's music is characterized by extreme vocal 
tension, pulsation, melodic preference for perfect fourths and a range averring a tenth, 
rhythmic complexity, and increased frequence of tetratonic scales. The musics of the 
Arapaho and Cheyenne intensify these characteristics, while the northern tribes, especially 
Blackfoot music, feature simpler material, smaller melodic ranges, and fewer scale tones. 

Nettl (1965, p. 150) Arapaho music includes ceremonial and secular songs, such as the 
ritualistic Sun Dance, performed in the summer when the various bands of the Arapaho 
people would come together. Arapaho traditional songs consist of two sections exhibiting 
terraced descent, with a range grater than an octave and scales between four and six tones. 
Other ceremonial songs were received in visions, or taught as part of the men's initiations 
into a society for his age group. Secular songs include a number of social dances, such as the 
triple meter round dances and songs to inspire warriors or recent exploits. There are also 
songs said to be taught by a guardian spirit, which should only be sung when the recipient is 
near death. 
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Great Basin 


Music of the Great Basin is simple, discrete and ornate, characterized by short melodies 
with a range smaller than an octave, moderately-blended monophony, relaxed and open 
vocals and, most uniquely, paired-phrase structure, in which a melodic phrases, repeated 
twice, is alternated with one to two additional phrases. A song of this typemight be 
diagrammed as follows: AA BB CC AA BB CC, etc. 

Nettl (1956, p. 108-109) describes the music of the sparesly settled Great Basin, including 
most of desert Utah and Nevada (Paiute, Ute, Shoshoni) and some of southern Oregon 
(Modoc and Klamath), as "extremely simple," featuring melodic ranges averaging just over a 
perfect fifth, many tetratonic scales, and short forms. The majority of songs are iterative with 
each phrase repeated once, though occasional songs with multiple repetitions are found. 
Many Modoc and Klamath songs contain only one repeated phrase and many of their scales 
only two to three notes (ditonic or tritonic). This style was carried to the Great Plains by the 
Ghost Dance religion which originated among the Paiute, and very frequently features 
paired-phrase patterns and a relaxed nonpulsating vocal style. Herzog attributes the 
similarly simple lullabies, song-stories, and gambling songs found all over the continent 
historically to the music of the Great Basin which was preserved through relative cultural 
isolation and low-population. 


Northwest Coast 


Open vocals with monophony are common in the Pacific Northwest and British Columbia, 
though polyphony also occurs (this the only area of North American with native polyphony). 
Chromatic intervals accompanying long melodies are also characteristic, and rhythms are 
complex and declamatory, deriving from speech. Instrumentation is more diverse than in the 
rest of North America, and includes a wide variety of whistles, flutes, horns and percussion 
instruments. 

Nettl (ibid, p. 107-8) describes the music of the Kwakiutl, Nootka, Tsimshian, Makah, and 
Quileute as some of the most complex on the continent, with the music of the Salish tribes 
(Thompson River Indians, Bella Coola, and Sliamon, and others directly east of the Northwest 
tribes) as being intermediary between these Northwest Coast tribes and Inuit music. The 
music of the Salish tribes, and even more so the Northwest coast, intensifies the significant 
features of Inuit music, see below, however their melodic movement is often pendulum-type 
("leaping in broad intervals from one limit of the range to the other"). The Northwest coast 
music also "is among the most complicated on the continent, especially in regard to rhythmic 
structure," featuring intricate rhythmic patterns distinct from but related to the vocal 
melody and rigid percussion. He also reports unrecorded use of incipient polyphony in the 
form of drones or parallel intervals in addition to antiphonal and responorial forms. Vocals 
are extremely tense, producing dynamic contrast, ornamentation, and pulsation, and also 
often using multiple sudden accents in one held tone. 


Arctic 
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The Inuit of Alaska, Northwest Territories, Yukon Territory, Nunavut and Greenland are 
well-known for their throat-singing, an unusual method of vocalizing found only in a few 
cultures worldwide. Throat-singing is used as the basis for a game among the Inuit. Narrow- 
ranged melodies and declamatory effects are common, as in the Northwest. Repeated notes 
mark the ends of phrases. Box drums, which are found elsewhere, are common, as a 
tambourine-like hand drum. Nettl (ibid, p.107) describes "Eskimo" music as some of the 
simplest on the continent, listing characteristics including recitative-like singing, complex 
rhythmic organization, relatively small melodic range averaging about a sixth, prominance 
of major thirds and minor seconds melodically, with undulating melodic movement. 


Pan-tribalism 


Pan-tribalism is the syncretic adoption of traditions from foreign communities. Since the 
rise of the United States and Canada, Native Americans have forged a common identity, and 
invented pan-tribal music, most famously including powwows, peyote songs and the Ghost 
Dance. 

The Ghost Dance spread throughout the Plains tribes in the 1890s, and most still survive 
in use. They are characterized by relaxed vocals and a narrow range. Apache-derived peyote 
songs, sacred prayers in the Native American Church, use a descending melody and 
monophony. Rattles and water drums are used, in a swift tempo. The Sun Dance and Grass 
Dance of the plains are the roots of intertribal powwows, which feature music with terraced 
descent and nasal vocals, both Plains characteristic features. 

John Trudell launched a new genre of spoken word poetry in the 1980s, beginning with 
Aka Graffiti Man (1986). The next decade saw further innovations in Native American 
popular music, including Robbie Robertson (of The Band) releasing a soundtrack for a 
documentary, Music for the Native Americans, that saw limited mainstream success, as well 
as Verdell Primeaux and Johnny Mike's modernized peyote songs, which they began 
experimenting with on Sacred Path: Healing Songs of the Native American Church. Waila (or 
the chicken scratch music of the Tohono O'odham) has gained performers like the Joaquin 
Brothers fame across Native American communities, while hip hop crews like WithOut 
Rezervation and Robby Bee & the Boyz From the Rez (Reservation of Education) have a 
distinctively Native American flourish to hip hop. 
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Native American flute 


The Native American flute has achieved some measure of fame for its distinctive sound, 
used in a variety of New Age and world music recordings. The instruments origins are 
unknown, but the theory that it was developed by the Ancient Pueblo Peoples based of 
Mesoamerican designs is the most common solution. Its music was used in courtship, 
healing, meditation and spiritual rituals. 

The late 1960s saw a roots revival centered around the flute, with a new wave of flautists 
and artisans like Doc Nevaquaya and Car] Running Deer. Of special importance is R. Carlos 
Nakai (Changes, 1983), who has achieved some mainstream renown for his mixture of the 
flute with New Age and ambient sounds. 

The Native American flute is the only flute in the world constructed with two air 
chambers - there is a wall inside the flute between the top (slow) air chamber and the bottom 
chamber which has the whistle and finger holes. The top chamber also serves as a secondary 
resonator, which gives the flute its distinctive sound. There is a hole at the bottom of the 
"slow" air chamber and a (generally) square hole at the top of the playing chamber. A block 
(or "bird") with a spacer is tied on top of the flute to form a thin, flat airstream for the whistle 
hole (or "window"). Some more modern flutes use an undercut either in the block or the flute 
to eliminate the need for a spacer. 

The "traditional" Native American flute was constructed using measurements based on 
the body - the length of the flute would be the distance from armpit to wrist, the length of the 
top air chamber would be one fist-width, the distance from the whistle to the first hole also 
a fist-width, the distance between holes would be one thumb-width, and the distance from 
the last hole to the end would generally be one fist-width. 

Modern Native American flutes are generally tuned to a variation of the minor pentatonic 
scale (such as you would get playing the black keys on a piano), which gives the instrument 
its distinctive plaintive sound. Recently some makers have begun experimenting with 
different scales, giving players new melodic options. Also, modern flutes are generally tuned 
in concert keys (such as A or D) so that they can be easily played with other instruments. The 
root keys of modern Native American flutes span a range of about three and a half octaves, 
from C2 to A5. 

Native American flutes most commonly have either 5 or 6 holes, but instruments can 
have anything from no holes to seven (including a thumb hole). Various makers employ 
different scales and fingerings for their flutes. 

Some modern Native American flutes are called "drone" flutes, and are two (or more) 
flutes built together. Generally, the drone chamber plays a fixed note which the other flute 
can play against in harmony. 
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Navajo music 


Navajo music is the music of the Navajo people and nation, currently in Arizona, Utah 
and New Mexico. 


Contemporary popular 


Music requested on the radio on the Navajo Nation is most often rock, country, and gospel 
music, often performed by Navajo musicians (McAllester 1981-1982). 


Traditional 


Traditional Navajo music is always vocal, with most instruments, which include drums, 
drumsticks, rattles, rasp, flute, whistle, and bullroarer, being used to accompany singing of 
specific types of song (Frisbie and McAllester 1992). As of 1982 there were over 1,000 
Singers, Medicine People called Hatathli, qualified to perform one or more of thirty 
ceremonials and countless shorter prayer rituals (Frisbie and Tso n.d.) which restore hézhé 
or harmonious condition, good health, serenity. 

These songs are the most sacred holy songs, the "complex and comprehensive" religious 
literature of the Navajo, may be considered classical music (McAllester and Mitchell 1983), 
while all other songs, including personal, patriotic, work, recreation, jokes, and less sacred 
ceremonial songs, may be considered popular music. The "popular" side is characterized by 
public performance while most Navajo people prefer diyin not be made public (and thus not 
featured on the recording listed at bottom). (ibid) 

The longest ceremonies may last up to nine nights and days while performing rituals that 
restore the balance between good and evil, or positive and negative forces. Songs, music, 
sandpaintings, masked performances, and other rituals call upon deities and natural forces 
to restore the person to harmony and balance within the context of the world forces. The 
person to be supernaturally assisted, the one "sung over," becomes the protagonist, 
identifying with the deities of the Diné Creation Stories, and at one point becoming part of 
the Story Cycle by sitting on a sandpainting with iconography pertaining to the specific story 
and deities. (McAllester 1981-1982) 

The lyrics, which may last over an hour and are usually sung in groups, contain narrative 
epics including the beginning of the world, phenomenology, morality, and other lessons. 
Longer songs are divided into two or four balanced parts and feature an alternation of 
chantlike verses and buoyant melodically active choruses concluded by a refrain in the style 
and including lyrics of the chorus. Lyrics, songs, groups, and topics are cyclic: the main deity, 
Changing Woman, is immortal and grows old in the winter and young in the spring. Long 
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myths are also spoken during ceremonies and elaborate the origin stories found in lyrics. 
(ibid) 

The "popular" music resembles the highly active melodic motion of the choruses, 
featuring wide intervallic leaps and melodic range usually an octave to octave and a half. 
Structurally the songs are created from the complex repetition, division, and combinations 
of most often no more than four or five phrases, with short songs often immediately 
following each other for continuity as needed in work songs. Their lyrics are mostly vocables, 
with certain vocables specific to genres, but may contain short humurous or satirical texts. 
(ibid) 


Peyote songs 


Peyote songs are a form of Native American music, now most often performed as part of 
the Native American Church, which came to the northern part of the Navajo Nation around 
1936. They are typically accompanied by a rattle and water drum, and are used in a 
ceremonial aspect during the sacramental taking of peyote. Peyote songs share 
characteristics of Apache music and Plains-Pueblo music. (Nettl 1956, p.114) 

In recent years, a modernized version of peyote songs have been popularized by Verdell 
Primeaux, a Sioux, and Johnny Mike, a Navajo. 


Source 


e Liner notes: Navajo Songs (1992), recorded by Laura Boulton in 1933 and 1940, 
annotated by Charlotte J. Frisbie and David McAllester. Smithsonian Folkways: SF 
40403. 
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Peyote song 


Peyote songs are a form of Native American music, now most often performed as part of 
the Native American Church. They are typically accompanied by a rattle and water drum, and 
are used in a ceremonial aspect during the sacramental taking of peyote. Peyote songs share 
characteristics of Apache music (Southern Athabascan) and Plains-Pueblo music, having 
been promoted among the Plains by the Apache people. Vocal style, melodic contour, and 
rhythm in Peyote songs is closer to Apache than Plains, featuring only two durational values, 
predominating thirds and fifths of Apache music with the tile-type melodic contour, 
incomplete repetitions, and isorhythmic tendencies of Plains-Pueblo music. The cadential 
formula use is also probably of Apache origin. (Nettl 1956, p.114) 

In recent years, modernized peyote songs have been popularized by Verdell Primeaux, a 
Sioux, and Johnny Mike, a Navajo. 
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Source 


e Nettl, Bruno (1956). Music in Primitive Culture. Harvard University Press. 
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Pueblo music 


Pueblo music includes the music of the Hopi, Zuni, Taos Pueblo, San Ildefonso, Santo 
Domingo, and many other peoples, and according to Bruno Nettl features one of the most 
complex Native American musical styles on the continent. Characteristics include common 
use of hexatonic and heptatonic scales, variety of form, melodic contour, and percussive 
accompaniment, melodic range averaging between an octave and a twelfth, with rhythmic 
complexity equal to the Plains Indians musical sub-area. Nettl cites the Kachina dance songs 
as the most complex songs and the material of Hopi and Zuni musics as the most complex 
of the Pueblo, while the Tanoans and Keresans musics are simpler and intermediary between 
the Plains and western Pueblos. The music of the Pima and Papago is intermediary between 
the Plains-Pueblo and the California-Yuman music areas, with melodic movement of the 
Yuman, though including the rise, and the form and rhythm of the Pueblo. (Nettl 1956, p.112- 
113) 

Work songs are found in Pueblo music, but are otherwise mostly unknown among Native 
American folk music (Nettl, 1965, p. 152). 


Source 


e Nettl, Bruno (1956). Music in Primitive Culture. Harvard University Press. 
e Nettl, Bruno (1965). Folk and Traditional Music of the Western Continents. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
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Sioux music 


The Sioux are a diverse group of Native Americans generally divided into three 
subgroups: Lakota, Dakota and Nakota. 

Among the Dakota, traditional songs generally begin in a high pitch, led by a single 
vocalist (solo) who sings a phrase that is then repeated by a group. This phrase then cascades 
to a lower pitch until there is a brief pause. Then, the song's second half, which echoes the 
first, is sung (incomplete repetition). The second part of the song often includes "honor 
beats", usually in the form of four beats representing cannon fire in battle. The entire song 
may be repeated several times, at the discretion of the lead singer. 

Many songs use only vocables, syllabic utterances with no lexical meaning. Sometimes, 
only the second half of the song has any lyrics. 
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In some traditional songs, women sing one octave above the men, though they do not sing 
the first time the song is sung or the lead line at any time. 

Percussion among the Dakota use drums, sometimes with syncopation. In competition 
songs, beats start off irregular and are then followed by a swift regular beat. 

The Dakota Flag Song begins special events, such as powwows, and is not accompanied 
by a dance. Other kinds of songs honor veterans, warriors or others, or are sacred in origin, 
such as inipi songs. 
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Yuman music 


The Yuman are a tribe of Native Americans from what is now Southern California. Folk 
songs in Yuma culture are said to be given to a person while dreaming. Many individuals who 
are in emotional distress go to a secluded area for a few weeks, there to receive new songs 
(Herzog, pp. 1-6, cited in Nettl, p. 152). 


Source 


e Nettl, Bruno (1965). Folk and Traditional Music of the Western Continents. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
o George Herzog, "Music in the Thinking of the American Indian." Peabody 
Bulletin, May, 1933 


Further reading 


e Densmore, Francis (2005). Yuman & Yaqui Music. Scholarly Press. ISBN 
0403037379. 
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American classical music 


American classical music is music written in the United States but in the European classical 
music tradition. In many cases, beginning in the 18th century, it has been influenced by 
American folk music styles; and from the 20th century to the present day it has often been 
influenced by folk, jazz, blues, and pop styles. 

Jazz music is sometimes referred to as American classical music, mainly by jazz 
musicians. They feel that, being as jazz originated in America, jazz is the true 


Beginnings 


If "classical" can be taken to mean what it often in fact means, "Serious", then the earliest 
American classical music consists of part-songs used in religious services during Colonial 
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times. The first music of this type in America were the psalm books, such as the Ainsworth 
Psalter, brought over from Europe by the settlers of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The first 
music publication in English-speaking North America — indeed the first publication of any 
kind — was the Bay Psalm Book of 1640. 

Many American composers of this period worked (like Benjamin West and the young 
Samuel Morse in painting) exclusively with European models, while others, such as William 
Billings, Supply Belcher, Daniel Read, Oliver Holden, and Justin Morgan, also known as the 
First New England School, developed a native style almost entirely independently of 
European models. Many of these composers were amateurs, and many were singers: they 
developed new forms of sacred music, such as the fuging tune, suitable for performance by 
amateurs, and often using harmonic methods which would have been considered bizarre by 
contemporary European standards. Some of the most unusual innovators were composers 
such as Anthony Philip Heinrich, who received some formal instrumental training but were 
entirely self-taught in composition. Heinrich traveled extensively throughout the interior of 
the young United States in the early 19th century, recording his experiences with colorful 
orchestral and chamber music which had almost nothing in common with the music being 
composed in Europe. Heinrich was the first American composer to write for symphony 
orchestra, as well as the first to conduct a Beethoven symphony in the United States (in 
Lexington, Kentucky in 1817). 


Second New England School 


During the mid to late 19th century, a vigorous tradition of home-grown classical music 
developed, especially in New England. The composers of the Second New England School 
included such figures as George Whitefield Chadwick, Amy Beach, Edward MacDowell, and 
Horatio Parker, who was the teacher of Charles Ives. Many of these composers went to 
Europe — especially Germany — to study, but returned to the United States to compose, 
perform, and acquire students. Their intellectual and stylistic descendants, such as Howard 
Hanson, Walter Piston, and Roger Sessions, and have remained through the 20th and into 
the 21st centuries in the major universities in the cities of the northeast and elsewhere. 


Joplin 


African-American composer Scott Joplin was one of the most significant self-defined 
classical composers of the late 19th and early 20th centuries. Although first revived after the 
end of the Jim Crow era by William Bolcolm as the inventor of the popular genre ragtime, it 
is clear from Joplin's Maple Leaf Rag and his opera Treemonisha, that he intended to join a 
classical tradition. 

A "popular" song maintains consistency, but the Maple Leaf rag explores tonality and 
pacing, and Treemonisha set itself to a serious subject, which for Joplin was the betterment 
of his people as a nation. 
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20th century 


In the early 20th century, George Gershwin was greatly influenced by African American 
music; however, this was during an era of legally enforced "Jim Crow" segregation during 
which his music perhaps enjoyed undue fame owing to the refusal of white listeners to listen 
to music that formed Gershwin's sources. On the other hand, he created a convincing 
synthesis of music from several traditions once considered to be irreconcilable, and which 
continues to enjoy enormous popularity. 

Many of the major classical composers of the 20th century were influenced by folk 
traditions, none more quintessentially, perhaps, than Aaron Copland. Other composers 
adopted features of folk music, from the Appalachians, the plains and elsewhere, including 
Roy Harris, William Schuman, David Diamond, and others. Yet other early to mid-20th 
century composers continued in the more experimental traditions, including such figures as 
Charles Ives, George Antheil, and Henry Cowell. 


Glass 


In the 1980s, after a period during which self-defined American "classical" composers 
like John Cage adopted atonal structures and thought of themselves less American than 
Modern composers, Philip Glass revived tonality and traditional genres, such as opera in 
works like Einstein on the Beach. Glass re-created a semi-mass market for "classical" music, 
made in America because audiences outside of an avant-garde had simply refused to sit still 
for Modernist, atonal music, whether from America or Europe. 

A pessimist model, shared by Aldous Huxley and Theodor Adorno, of the classical 
tradition in Europe was that it peaked with Beethoven. Aldous Huxley believed that 
subsequent classical music was vulgarized with the re-entry of the unsublimated erotic, and 
Adorno believed that commodification entered with Wagner. 

The problem for "American classical music" is that it flourished much after Beethoven 
and was informed by a declining tradition. Gershwin and Copland gave it new life in a similar 
fashion to the "national" classical composers of Europe like Sibelius and Bartok, by injecting 
folk themes. 

But by Glass's time, American folk had ceased to be a viable option since the "folk" 
listened to electronically based music. Glass, in order to gain a mass audience, used a 
stratagem of "prettification" very similar to that of Igor Stravinsky, who while he adopted 
some Modernist practices, sugar-coated its severity. 

A Time magazine article of the 1980s describes "happy sighs" of the American audience 
during the first notes of a Glass concert, for in the 1980s it was no longer quite fashionable 
to be patient with atonality, and it had become fashionable in classical circles to demand 
more immediate gratification. 
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American folk music 


American folk music, also known as Americana, is a broad category of music including 
country music, gospel, old time music, jug bands, Appalachian folk, blues, Tejano and Cajun 
and Native American music. The music is considered "American" because it is either native 
to the United States or there varied enough from its origins that it struck musicologists as 
something distinctly new; it is considered "roots music" because it served as the basis of 
music later developed in the United States, including rock and roll, rhythm and blues, and 


jazz. 
Roots musical forms reached their most expressive and varied forms in the first two to 


three decades of the 20th century. The Great Depression and the Dust Bowl were extremely 
important in disseminating these musical styles to the rest of the country, as Delta blues 
masters, itinerant honky tonk singers and Latino and Cajun musicians spread to cities like 
Chicago, Los Angeles and New York. The growth of the recording industry in the same 
approximate period was also important; increased possible profits from music placed 
pressure on artists, songwriters and label executives to replicate previous hit songs. This 
meant that fads like Hawaiian slack-key guitar never died out completely as rhythms or 
instruments or vocal stylings were incorporated into disparate genres. By the 1950s, all the 
forms of roots music had led to pop-oriented forms. Folk musicians like the Kingston Trio, 
pop-Tejano and Cuban-American fusions like boogaloo, chachacha and mambo, blues- 
derived rock and roll and rockabilly, pop-gospel, doo wop and R&B (later secularized further 
as soul music) and the Nashville sound in country music all modernized and expanded the 
musical palette of the country. 

Notable roots musicians include Woody Guthrie, Son House, Blind Lemon Jefferson, 
Leadbelly, Mahalia Jackson, Washington Phillips, Fiddlin' John Carson (1868 - 1949) and Jean 
Ritchie (b 1922). More recent musicians who occasionally or consistently play roots music 
include Keb' Mo’, Béla Fleck, Iron & Wine, and Ricky Skaggs. Additionally, the soundtrack to 
the 2000 comedy film O Brother, Where Art Thou? is exclusively roots music, performed by 
Alison Krauss, The Fairfield Four, Emmylou Harris, Norman Blake and others. The 2003 film 
A Mighty Wind is a tribute to (and parody of) the folk-pop musicians of the early 1960s. 

American roots music was the subject of a documentary series on PBS in 2001. 
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American Primitivism 


American Primitivism, also known as American Primitive Guitar, is the guitar music genre 
started by John Fahey in the late 1950's. Its hallmark was its avant-garde/neo-classical 
compositions played in traditional bluegrass fingerpicking style. Other famous proponents 
were Leo Kottke, Robbie Basho and Peter Lang; all played at one time or another on Fahey's 
Takoma Records label. Modern players influenced by the genre include Sir Richard Bishop, 
Nick Schillace and Tetsui Akiyama. 
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Quotes 


"... The New Age people call it Folk; the Folk people call it New Age, but it is really neither. 
It's transitional. The style is derived from the country blues and string band music of the 20's 
and 30's, however much of the music is contemporary. Fahey referred to it as 'American 
Primitive’ after the 'French Primitive’ painters, meaning untutored." 

"_.Fahey suggested the idea of joining similar themes, and exploring both time and space. 
He also wanted me to try using dissonance and minor tunings. Maybe the biggest thing he 
put into me was the idea that a major part of music exists in the space between notes and 
chords." 
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Cajun music 


Cajun music, an emblematic music of Louisiana, is rooted in the ballads of the French- 
speaking Catholics of Canada. Cajun music is often mentioned in tandem with the Creole- 
based, Cajun-influenced Zydeco form, both of Acadiana origin. These French Louisiana 
sounds have influenced American popular music for many decades, especially country music, 
and have influenced pop culture through mass media, such as television commercials. 


Lyrics 


The unaccompanied ballad was the earliest form of Cajun music. The narrative songs 
often had passionate themes of death, solitude or ill-fated love — a reaction to their harsh 
exile and rough frontier experience, as well as celebrations of love and humorous tales. 
Ballads were ritually sung at weddings and funerals, and sung informally for small groups of 
people at house parties as the food cooked and young children played. 

Standard versions of songs started to emerge starting in the late 1920s with increasing 
sales of phonographs. Early song lyrics were entirely in old Cajun French. Though French 
language is still common, some Cajun music today is sung in English with younger singers 
and audiences. 


Instruments 


In earlier years the fiddle was the predominant instrument. Usually two fiddles were 
common, one playing the melody while the other provided the segoner, or back-up part. 
Twin fiddling traditions represent the music in its purest form, as it was brought to Louisiana 
with the early immigrants and before popular American tunes mingled with it. 

Gradually the diatonic accordion emerged to share the limelight. The introduction of the 
accordion can be traced back to German settlers, who are more typically identified with 
eastern and central Texas. Though they were concentrated in Texas, many settled as far east 
as New Orleans, that path taking them directly through Acadiana. 
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In the early 1930s, the accordion was pushed into the background by the popular string 
sounds of the time. Mandolins, pianos and banjos joined fiddles to create a jazzy swing beat 
strongly influenced by Western Swing of neighboring Texas. After World War II, the 
accordion regained its popularity in Cajun music. 

The acoustic guitar was added, mostly as a rhythm instrument, and the triangle provided 
a traditional percussion. Modern groups sometimes include drums, electric bass, electric 
guitars and amplified accordion and fiddles. 


Dance and festivals 


Cajun music, born from ballads, has transformed to dance music -- with or without words. 
The music was essential for small get-togethers on the front porch, an all night house dance 
known as a "bal de maison", or a public dance in a dance hall called a fais do-dos. 

There are several variations of Cajun dance: a Cajun One Step, also called a Cajun Jig, a 
Cajun Two Step or related Cajun Jitterbug, and a Cajun Waltz. In mild contrast, Zydeco is a 
syncopated two-step or jitterbug. A Cajun dancer will cover the dance floor while the Zydeco 
dancer will primarily dance in a smaller area. 

Cajun music can be found predominately at Lousiana festivals and dance halls, in addition 
to weddings in Acadiana. 
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Jug band 


A jug band is a band employing a jug player and a mix of traditonal and home-made 
instruments. These home-made instruments are ordinary objects adapted to or modified for 
the making of sound, like the washtub bass, washboard, spoons, stovepipe and comb & tissue 
paper (kazoo). Though a true jug band must have a jug player, some people casually use the 
term jug band when referring to skiffle bands, spasm bands and juke (or jook) bands (see 
juke joint), which are other kinds of ensembles that incorporate a random mix of traditional 
and home-made instruments. 

Instruments are often improvised, and in the early days of jug band music, guitar and 
mandolins were sometimes made from the necks of discarded guitars fastened to large 
gourds. The gourds were flattened on one side, with a sound-hole cut into the flat side, before 
drying. Banjos were sometimes made from a discarded guitar neck and a metal pie plate. 

The eponymous jug is just that: a jug (usually made of glass or stoneware) played by 
buzzing the lips into the mouth of the jug , from about an inch away. As with brass 
instruments, changes in pitch are controlled by altering lip tension, and an accomplished jug 
player could have a two octave range. The stovepipe (usually a section of tin pipe, 3" or 4" in 
diameter) is played in much the same manner, with the pipe rather than the jug being the 
resonating chamber. There is some similarity to the didgeridoo, but there is no contact 
between the stovepipe and the player's lips. 
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Early jug bands were typically made up of African American vaudeville and medicine 
show musicians. Beginning in the urban south, they played a mixture of Memphis blues (even 
before it was formally called the blues), ragtime, and Appalachian music. 

It has been said that "The history of jug bands is the story of the birth of the blues". W.C. 
Handy said that he learned blues style from street musicians, playing improvised 
instruments. The informal and energetic music of the jug bands also contributed to the 
development of rock and roll. 

Original Jug Bands 

The first jug bands to record were the Louisville and Birmingham jug bands. These bands 
played popular dance band jazz, using the jug as a novelty element. Vaudeville-blues singer 
Sara Martin and America's blue yodeler Jimmie Rodgers both employed these groups on 
their recordings. 

The Memphis area jug bands were more firmly rooted in country blues and earlier 
African-American traditions. Gus Cannon's Jug Stompers and Will Shade's Memphis Jug 
Band,recorded the great songs that became the basis for the later jug band revival: Stealin’, 
Jug Band Music, Whoa, Mule, Minglewood Blues, Walk Right In and many others. Other 
notable Memphis area bands were Jack Kelly and His South Memphis Jug Band, Jed 
Davenport's Beale Street Jug Band, and Noah Lewis's Jug Band. "Ma" Rainey's tub-jug band 
featured the first recordings of slide guitar genius Tampa Red, who later formed his own 
Hokum Jug Band. Big Bill Broonzy and Memphis Minnie cut a few sides each backed up by 
their own jug bands; Memphis Minnie also sang and played with the Memphis Jug Band. 

The hard times of the 30's depression and the devastating effect of radio on record sales 
reduced the output of jug band music to a trickle; the last sides by Cannon and the Memphis 
Jug Band were from 1930 and 1934 respectively, although Cannon and Will Shade were 
recorded again in 1956 by Sam Charters on a field trip for Folkways Records. The sound of 
the washboard and tub bass, however, lasted well into the 40's as an integral part of the 
"Bluebird beat" in Chicago. 'Bukka' White's "Fixin' to Die", recorded in Chicago in 1940, is 
driven by a powerfully syncopated washboard backup. 

The Jug Band Revival 

One of the first recordings of the ‘folk era' jug band revival was by The Orange Blossom 
Jug Five, made in 1958 for the poorly-distributed Lyrichord label,"Skiffle in Stereo". It was 
also the first recording by New York folksinger Dave Van Ronk, and featured Sam Charters, 
author of 'The Country Blues',and his wife Ann as well as Lee Kunstadt, co-owner of the 
Spivey record label. Another excellent, but hard-to-find early recording group was Jolly Joe's 
Jug Band, led by record collector extraordinaire Joe Bussard, and released on his own 
Fonotone label-as 78 rpm records! Eventually these were collected on LP by the Piedmont 
label. 

The most successful revival band was The Jim Kweskin Jug Band of Boston, who recorded 
for the Vanguard label. The band featured the magnificent washtub bass and jug player, Fritz 
Richmond. The New York based Even Dozen Jug Band was the Elektra label's answer to the 
Kweskin band and featured (among others) Maria D'Amato (Maria Muldaur), Joshua Rifkin, 
David Grisman, Stefan Grossman, and John Sebastian. Unfortunately they recorded only one 
LP. D'Amato then moved to the Jim Kweskin Jug Band, and married guitarist Geoff Muldaur. 
Sebastian eventually founded the pop music group The Lovin’ Spoonful, 
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Pop-rock tributes to jug band music include "Willie and the Poor Boys" by Creedence 
Clearwater Revival and "Jug Band Music" by The Lovin' Spoonful. The 'Spoonful also mined 
the old songs: for instance, A Younger Girl uses the melody of Gus Cannon's Prison Wall 
Blues. Country Joe and the Fish came from The Instant Action Jug Band. Mungo Jerry, who 
had evolved from an earlier blues group Good Earth, were in effect a jug band on their first 
live performances and recordings, thanks to their use of jug (played by the group's banjo 
player Paul King, who left in 1972), and washboard, contributed by regular 'extra member' 
Joe Rush. Fritz Richmond played jug on Warren Zevon's "I'll Sleep When I'm Dead". 

The well-known children's Christmas special, Emmet Otter's Jug-Band Christmas, based 
on a book written by Lillian Hoban and Russell Hoban, features a jug band comprised of 
woodland-creature Muppets and a soundtrack composed by Paul Williams. The show first 
aired in 1977 and is still a seasonal favorite. 

Jug bands have continued to exist and evolve to the present day. John Sebastian still leads 
the J-Band, which included not only musicians from the modern folk revival such as the late 
Fritz Richmond from the Kweskin band, but also Yank Rachell, mandolin player and jug band 
leader from the original era. Some bands remain faithful to the original roots, while others 
continually expand the jug band repertoire to include other folk music, popular music, and 
classical music forms. A popular young string band in Austin, Texas calls itself 'The South 
Austin Jug Band' though it has never had a jug player in its lineup. It is not related to the 
earlier Austin Jug Band which featured virtuoso jug player Jack Otis Moore. 

There has been an Annual Battle of the Jug Bands in Minneapolis, Minnesota held since 
1980. Over 20 jugbands compete for the "Coveted Holliwood Waffle Iron" trophy, including 
the Jook Savages, a jugband that predates Kweskin's band and is still together. The 
competition is held the Sunday after the SuperBowl. 

An annual JugFest gathering of jug bands is held each October in Sutter Creek, California, 
and a Jug Band Jubilee is planned for Louisville, Kentucky, the probable birthplace of jug band 
music, in October 2006.Home | Up 


Old-time music 


Old-time music is a form of North American folk music, with roots in the folk music of many 
countries, most notably: England, Scotland, Ireland, and Africa. This musical form developed 
along with various North American folk dances, such as square dance. The genre also 
encompasses ballads and other types of folk songs. It is played on acoustic instruments, 
generally centering on the fiddle. 


History 


Reflecting the cultures that settled North America, the roots of old-time music are based 
in the traditional musics of the British Isles (primarily England, Scotland, and Ireland), with 
a strong admixture of African music. In some regions French and German sources are also 
prominent. While many dance tunes and ballads can be traced to European sources, many 
others are of purely North American origin. 
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The term "old-time" 


With its origins in the traditional musics of Europe and Africa, old-time music represents 
perhaps the oldest form of North American traditional music other than Native American 
music, and thus the term "old-time" is an appropriate one. As a label, however, it dates back 
only to 1923. 

Fiddlin' John Carson made some of the very first commercial recordings of traditional 
American country music for the Okeh label. The recordings became hits. Okeh, which had 
previously coined the terms "hillbilly music" to describe Appalachian and Southern fiddle- 
based and religious music and "race recording" to describe the music of African-American 
recording artists, began using "old-time music" as a term to describe the music made by 
artists of Carson's style. The term, thus, originated as a euphemism, but proved a suitable 
replacement for other terms that were considered disparaging by many inhabitants of these 
regions. It remains the term preferred by performers and listeners of the music. 


Other sources 


During the late 19th and early 20th centuries, minstrel, Tin Pan Alley, gospel, and other 
popular music forms also entered the genre. While old-time music was practiced in all 
regions of the United States in the 18th and 19th centuries, by the 20th century it had come 
to be associated primarily with the Appalachian region. 


Revival 


Old-time music experienced a great revival in the early 1960s in areas such as Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina. Alan Jabbour, founding director of the Folklife Center at the Library of 
Congress, became a leader of this revival while a student at Duke University. Other important 
revivalists include Mike Seeger and Pete Seeger, who brought the music to New York City as 
early as the 1940s. 


Instrumentation 


Old-time music is played using a wide variety of stringed instruments. The 
instrumentation of an old-time group is often determined solely by what instruments are 
available, as well as by tradition. The most common instruments are acoustic string 
instruments. Historically, the fiddle was nearly always the leading melodic instrument, and 
in many instances (if no other instruments were available) dances were accompanied only 
by a single fiddler, who often also acted as dance caller. 

By the early 19th century, the banjo (originally an instrument played exclusively by 
persons of African descent, both enslaved and free) had become an essential partner to the 
fiddle, particularly in the southern United States. The banjo, originally a fretless instrument 
and frequently made from a gourd, played the same melody as the fiddle (though in a lower 
register), while simultaneously providing a rhythmic accompaniment incorporating a high 
drone provided by the instrument's "drone string." The banjo in old-time music is typically 
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a 5-string model. It is most commonly played clawhammer or with two fingers, rather than 
the three-finger Scruggs style common in bluegrass, and is usually open-back, i.e. it lacks the 
resonator found on most bluegrass banjos. However, important figures such as Uncle Dave 
Macon and Dock Boggs often played in idiosyncratic three finger styles, that were clearly 
distinct from the Scruggs rolls. Some, such as Scrugg's influence Snuffy Jenkins, played in a 
style that blurred the line between oldtime and bluegrass, using a three-finger roll that was 
idiomatically more oldtime than bluegrass. 

During the 19th and early 20th centuries, other stringed instruments began to be added 
to the fiddle-banjo duo; these included the guitar, mandolin, and double bass (or washtub 
bass), which provided chordal and bass line accompaniment (or occasionally melody also). 
Such an assemblage, of whatever instrumentation, became known simply as a "string band." 
Occasionally the cello, piano, hammered dulcimer, Appalachian dulcimer, tenor banjo, tenor 
guitar, mouth bow, or other instruments were used, as well as such non-string instruments 
as the jug, harmonica, jew's harp, concertina, accordion, washboard, or spoons. 

The fiddle is sometimes played by two people at the same time, with one player using the 
bow and fingers, while another player stands to the side and taps out a rhythm on the fiddle 
strings using small sticks called fiddlesticks (also spelled "fiddle sticks"). This technique (also 
sometimes called "beating the straws") is utilized in performance most notably by the duo 
of Al and Emily Cantrell. 


Old-time music as dance music 


Instrumental old-time music is traditionally played for dances, and is considered to be 
dance music. As such, there is not much showiness, generally with no solos, but always 
carrying a strong beat. This contrasts with bluegrass music which was developed in the 
1940s as a form of concert music. Bluegrass music, however, developed from old-time music, 
and shares many of the same songs and instruments, but is more oriented toward solo 
performance than is old-time music. 

While in the British Isles reels and jigs both remain popular, the reel is by far the 
predominant metric structure preferred by old-time musicians in the United States (though 
a few hornpipes are also still performed). Canadian musicians, particularly in the Maritime 
provinces where the Scottish influence is strong, perform both reels and jigs (as well as other 
types of tunes such as marches and strathspeys). 

Each regional old-time tradition accompanies different dance styles. Some of these 
include clogging and flatfoot dancing (Appalachia), contradancing (New England, square 
dancing (Southern states) and step dancing (Nova Scotia, particularly Cape Breton Island), 
though there is some overlap between regions. 


Learning old-time music 


Players traditionally learn old-time music by ear; even those musicians who can read 
music generally learn and play old-time tunes by ear. A broad selection of written music does 
exist, however, it is widely acknowledged that the style of old-time music cannot be 
practically notated by written music. 
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Although it is one of the oldest and most prominent forms of traditional music in the 
United States and Canada, old-time music (with a few notable exceptions) is generally not 
taught in North American primary schools, secondary schools, or universities. Although 
square dancing is still occasionally taught in elementary schools (generally with recorded, 
rather than live music), old-time instruments and dances are not included in the educational 
system, and must be studied outside the school system. 


Regional styles 


There are numerous regional styles of old-time music, each with its own repertoire and 
playing style. Nevertheless, some tunes (such as "Soldier's Joy") are found in nearly every 
regional style, though played somewhat differently in each. 


Appalachia 


This section applies primarily to the "Southern Appalachian" region of the United States 
(the Central Appalachians being in the northeastern U.S. and the Northern Appalachians 
stretching into Quebec, Canada). 

Appalachian folk music is a distinctive genre of folk music Appalachian music is believed 
to have developed from traditional Scottish, English and Irish music brought to the United 
States by immigrants from those countries, and in turn it influenced country music and old- 
time music. 

A Scottish fiddler named Neil Gow is usually credited with developing (during the 1740s) 
the short bow sawstroke technique that defines Appalachian fiddling. This technique was 
altered during the next century, with European waltzes and polkas being most influential. 

While in the year 2000 African Americans made up only 8 percent of the Appalachian 
population, their numbers were greater in the 19th and early 20th centuries, due not only to 
the presence of slaves but also free blacks working in timber, coal mining, and other 
industries. Their music has exerted a great influence on Appalachian music in its 
instrumentation (the banjo was adopted from them by white musicians following the Civil 
War) as well as ornamentation (the "blue note" third and seventh, and sliding tones which 
are not found in British Isles folk music (outside of certain styles of Irish music, whose 
influence on Applachian music is considered minimal - this may be indicative of parallel 
evolution, since the early Appalachian settlers were generally of other than Irish 
extraction)). Even into the early 20th century, it was common for young white musicians to 
have learned the banjo or other instruments from older African American musicians living 
in their area. 

Appalachian folk became a major influence on styles like country music and bluegrass. It 
is one of the few regional styles of old-time music that, since World War IJ, has been learned 
and widely practiced in all areas of the United States (as well as in Canada, Europe, Australia, 
and elsewhere). In some cases (as in the Midwest and Northeast), its popularity has eclipsed 
the indigenous old-time traditions of these regions. There is a particularly high 
concentration of performers playing Appalachian folk music on the East and West Coasts 
(especially in New York City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and the Pacific Northwest). A 
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number of American classical composers, in particular Henry Cowell and Aaron Copland, 
have composed works that merge the idioms of Appalachian folk music with the Old World- 
based classical tradition. 

Appalachian old-time music is itself made up of regional traditions. Some of the most 
prominent traditions include those of Mount Airy, North Carolina and Grayson 
County/Galax, Virginia (Tommy Jarrell), West Virginia (the Hammons Family), East 
Kentucky (J. P. Fraley and Lee Sexton), and East Tennessee (Roan Mountain Hilltoppers). 

Notable North Carolina traditional banjo players and makers include Frank Proffitt, 
Frank Proffitt, Jr. and Stanley Hicks, who all learned to make and play fretless mountain 
banjos from a family tradition. These players, among others, learned their art primarily from 
family and show fewer traces of influence from commercial hillbilly recordings. The Proffitts 
and Hicks were heirs to a centuries-old folk tradition, and through the middle to late 20th 
century and they continued to perform in a style older than the stringbands often associated 
with old time music. Their style has been recently emulated by contemporary musician Tim 
Eriksen. 

Old-time music has also been adopted by a few Native American musicians; the eminent 
Walker Calhoun of Big Cove, in the Qualla Boundary (home to the Eastern Band of Cherokee 
Indians, just outside the Great Smoky Mountains National Park in western North Carolina) 
plays three-finger-style banjo, to which he sings in the Cherokee language. 


New England 


The New England states, being among the first to be settled by Europeans, have one of 
the oldest traditions of old-time music. Although the Puritans (the first Europeans to settle 
in the region), frowned upon instrumental music, dance music flourished in both urban and 
rural areas beginning in the 17th century. Primary instruments include the fiddle, piano, and 
guitar, with the wooden flute sometimes also used. As with Appalachian folk, a number of 
classical composers have turned to New England folk music for melodic and harmonic ideas, 
most famously Charles Ives, as well as Aaron Copland, William Schuman, and John Cage, 
among others. 


Midwest 
Beginning in the early 19th century, when the Midwestern states were first settled by 
immigrants from the eastern United States and Europe, the Midwest developed its own 


regional styles of old-time music. Among these, the Missouri style is of particular interest for 
its energetic bowing style. 
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The non-Appalachian South 


The Southern states (particularly coastal states such as Virginia and North Carolina) also 
have one of the oldest traditions of old-time music in the United States. Bascom Lamar 
Lunsford is perhaps the best known. 

It is in this region that the music of Africa mixed most strongly with that of the British 
Isles. Records show that many African slaves (some of whom had been musicians in Africa 
or the Caribbean, where they had lived prior to the United States) were talented musicians, 
playing, as early as the 18th century, instruments such as the fiddle, banjo, and piano. Slave 
documents and advertisements of the time often listed musical abilities of individual African 
slaves as a Selling point, as slaves were frequently asked to perform for their masters. 

The banjo, an essential instrument for Southern and Appalachian old-time music, is 
believed to have derived from a West African skin-covered lute; such instruments (generally 
with four strings) are still played today in Senegal, Gambia, Mali, and Guinea, where they are 
called ngoni, xalam, or various other names. 

States of the Deep South such as Alabama, Mississippi, Georgia, and Louisiana also have 
their own regional old-time music traditions and repertoires. While the music of the 
Louisiana Cajuns has much in common with other North American old-time traditions it is 
generally treated as a tradition unto itself and not referred to as a form of old-time music. 


Texas and the West 


Texas developed a distinctive twin-fiddling tradition that was later popularized by Bob 
Wills as "Western swing" music. Fiddle music has also been popular since the 19th century 
in other Western states such as Oklahoma and Colorado. The National Oldtime Fiddlers' 
Contest has been held each year in Weiser, Idaho since 1953. 

Oklahoma, with its high concentration of Native American inhabitants, has produced 
some Native American old-time string bands, most notably Big Chief Henry's Indian String 
Band (consisting of Henry Hall, fiddle; Clarence Hall, guitar; and Harold Hall, voice), which 
was recorded by H. C. Speir for the Victor company in 1929. 


Canada 


Among the prominent styles of old-time music in Canada are the Scottish-derived 
tradition of Nova Scotia (particularly Cape Breton Island), the French Canadian music of 
Quebec and Acadia, the old-time music of Ontario, and the prairie fiddling traditions of the 
central provinces. It is here (primarily in Manitoba and Saskatchewan) that the fiddle 
tradition of the Métis people is found. 


Notes 


1. ‘ Jones, LeRoi (1965). Blues People: Negro Music in White America. London: 
MacGibbon & Kee. ISBN 068818474xX. 
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Films 


e My Old Fiddle: A Visit with Tommy Jarrell in the Blue Ridge (1994). Directed by Les 
Blank. El Cerrito, California: Flower Films. ISBN 0933621612. 

e New England Fiddles (1995). Produced and directed by John M. Bishop. A Media 
Generation production. Montpelier, Vermont: Distributed by Multicultural Media. 

e Songcatcher (dir. Maggie Greenwald, 2000) is a film about a musicologist 
researching Appalachian folk music in western North Carolina. 

e Sprout Wings and Fly (1983). Produced and directed by Les Blank, CeCe Conway, 
and Alice Gerrard. El Cerrito, California: Flower Films. ISBN 0933621099. 
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Skiffle 


Skiffle is a type of folk music with a jazz and blues influence, usually using homemade or 
improvised instruments such as the washboard, tea chest bass, kazoo, cigar-box fiddle, comb 
and paper, and so forth, as well as more conventional instruments such as acoustic guitar 
and banjo. Skiffle and jug band music are closely related. It was particularly popular in 
Britain during the 1950s and 1960s. 

Skiffle first became popular in the early 1900s in the United States, starting in New 
Orleans. The Oxford English Dictionary states that "skiffle" was a slang term for "rent party." 

Originally, skiffle groups were referred to as "spasm bands." By the 1920s and 1930s, a 
form of skiffle was being played in Louisville and Memphis. Skiffle's roots are also found in 
the jazz bands of the 1940s and 1950s. 

The first use of the name on records was in 1925 by the otherwise unknown Jimmy 
O'Bryant and his Chicago Skifflers. In 1948 Dan Burley & His Skiffle Boys, led by barrelhouse 
piano player and journalist Burley, brought together New Orleans bassist Pops Foster, and 
guitar-playing brothers Brownie and Sticks McGhee. 

Skiffle became extremely popular in the United Kingdom in the late 1950s. Skiffler Lonnie 
Donegan had major international success with the Leadbelly song, "Rock Island Line" and 
the novelty song "Does Your Chewing Gum Lose It's [sic] Flavour on the Bedpost Over Night?" 
Other well known British skiffle groups include The Gin Mill Skiffle Group, and The Quarry 
Men, who later became the The Beatles. In the 1984 mockumentary This is Spinal Tap, the 
fictitious rock group Spinal Tap had its beginnings in skiffle, as The Lovely Lads. 

Mick Jagger was a member of the Barber-Colyer Skiffle Band but claims he did not really 
enjoy skiffle music. Nonetheless, it was the popularity of simple skiffle music that opened 
young Britons’ eyes to the idea that they could play music and have hit records. The result, 
several years later, was the musical explosion called the British Invasion (1964-66). 

Several decades following the British Invasion, American indie rock bands like Guided By 
Voices would imitate the "Brit pop" of the 1960s with affected faux-English accents. Only 
some would go as far as the Strapping Fieldhands and actually mimic their skiffle roots (even 
going so far as to have a song named "Lonnie Donegan's Mum's Tea Chest"). 
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Skiffle bands 


At present, a number of skiffle bands are active, with most groups being based in various 
European nations. 
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String band 


The string band originated as a subgenre of old-time music. It spotlights a group of acoustic 
string instruments, sometimes even to the exclusion of vocals. 

During the 19th and early 20th centuries, other stringed instruments began to be added 
to the fiddle-banjo duo that was essential to dance music of the early 19th century United 
States. These other instruments included the guitar, mandolin, and double bass (or washtub 
bass), which provided chordal and bass line accompaniment (or occasionally melody also). 
Such an assemblage, of whatever instrumentation, became known simply as a "string band." 

The genre gave way to country music in the 1930s and bluegrass music in the 1940s. 
String bands continue to perform in events such as the Mummers Parade in Philadelphia and 
the Appalachian String Band Festival in Charleston, West Virginia. 
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American hip hop 


America was the starting place of hip hop, a cultural movement that was developed in 
the 1970s in New York City, among primarily African American and Puerto Rican audiences. 
For many years, hip hop remained known only in a few neighborhoods in New York, but it 
began to spread to nearby urban areas like Philadelphia and New Jersey. By the end of the 
decade, hip hop was known in many of the United States' most populous cities. 

During the early to mid-1980s, hip hop underwent regional diversification, while New 
York-based East Coast hip hop attained the first national recognition for recorded hip hop. 
Cities like Miami, Los Angeles, Washington D.C., Detroit, Atlanta and Chicago developed their 
own styles, incorporating local influences. 

Beginning with N.W.A., West Coast rap, based out of Los Angeles, became a mainstream 
success. For the first time, New York was not the only city on the hip hop map. The two were 
rivals in many ways, fueling the East Coast-West Coast rivalry. In the late 1990s, many cities 
saw their own scenes find popular acclaim. These included Atlanta, St. Louis and New 
Orleans. 


The East Coast 


Main article: East Coast hip hop 
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Baltimore 


With a somewhat disappointing hip hop scene, Baltimore's biggest claim to fame in rap 
is its status as the boyhood home of the legendary Tupac Shakur, who attended the Baltimore 
School for the Arts. There is a scene in Baltimore that is often referred to as Baltimore House. 
While not traditional hip hop, it incorporates hip hop as well as house and drum and bass 
influences. It is also the birth place of DMX 


Boston 


Boston is the hometown of Guru of the East Coast trailblazers, Gang Starr. Other Boston 
hip hop acts include Mr. Lif and Akrobatik of the Perceptionists, Bell Biv Devoe, Benzino, and 
New Jack Swing legend Bobby Brown. 


New Jersey 


The African-American neighborhoods of Newark, New Jersey and Jersey City produced 
many rappers in the early-to-mid 1990s East Coast boom, the most famous of which were 
Redman and The Fugees. Other Jersey artists include Chino xl, Apache, Artifacts, Joe Budden, 
and Lords of the Underground. Sugarhill Gang, who achieved fame for their early rap hit 
"Rapper's Delight" (1979), was based in Englewood, New Jersey, as was their label, Sugar 
Hill Records. 


New York City 


Main articles: East Coast hip hop 

New York City (specifically the Bronx) was the birthplace of hip hop, and all of its prime 
early movers, such as DJ Kool Herc, Grandmaster Flash and Afrika Bambaataa grew up and 
began performing there. The city also produced all of the style's early stars, like LL Cool J and 
Kurtis Blow. Other influential artists from this era that have endured through the ages are 
KRS One, Public Enemy, Run-DMC and the Beastie Boys. By the beginning of the 1990s, 
however, the West Coast had eclipsed New York in popular success. This began a rivalry 
which culminated in the deaths of New York MC Notorious B.I.G. and West Coast rapper 
Tupac Shakur. In 1993 the pioneering Wu-Tang Clan emerged, and have continued to be 
influential to independent street hip hop. By the middle of the decade, Puff Daddy 
reinvigorated East Coast rap to popular acclaim with a very pop-oriented approach to hip 
hop. The East Coast also bred several hard-edged stars during this time, like Busta Rhymes, 
DMxX and Nas, culminating in the breakthrough of Jay-Z late in the decade. New York also 
produced a vital underground in the Native Tongues Posse, led by alternative hip hop crew 
A Tribe Called Quest. 50 Cent & his G-Unit clique is one of few succesful rappers/groups of 
the 21st century. 


Philadelphia 
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Philadelphia has produced a few of the most hard-edged rappers, including Schoolly D 
and Kurupt. DJ Jazzy Jeff and the Fresh Prince were one of the first to put Philly on the map. 
It also famous for early 2000s mainstream acts such as Beanie Sigel, Eve, Freeway, State 
Property, The Roots, and Cassidy. The philly hip hop scene has very unique style and slang; 
The term "jawn" is used as a universal interjection. 


Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. is best known for its distinct dance music called go go, which arose as a 
fusion of funk with rapping. Chuck Brown is the best-known performer of go go. 


Midwest 
Chicago 


The first Chicago hip hop record was the "Groovy Ghost Show" by Casper, released in 
1980 and a distinctively Chicago sound began by 1982, with Caution and Plee Fresh. Chicago 
also saw the development of house music (a form of electronic dance music) in the early 
1980s and this soon mixed with hip hop and began featuring rappers; this is called hip house, 
and gained some national popularity in the late 1980s and early 90s. The Chicago 
underground scene produced several major acts, beginning with Paris. 

Despite having the second-largest African-American population in the nation (after 
Detroit, in percent), only now with Kanye West, Common, and Boo and Gotti, is the Windy 
City beginning to receive mainstream attention. 

Two Chicago rappers, Twista and Rebel XD, were Guinness Book record holders in the 
category "Fastest Rap MC" (though of the pair, only Twista has released a CD). 


Cleveland 


One of the most influential hip hop groups on Ohio and Midwest hip hop in general have 
been the Bone Thugs-N-Harmony. 


Detroit 

Detroit's earliest forays into recorded hip hop were in the field of ghettotech, a fusion of 
techno music and Miami bass. Later, nationally-renowned performers such as Insane Clown 
Posse, Kid Rock, Eminem, D12, Obie Trice, Slum Village and Royce Da 5'9" made Detroit an 
industry center. 


Minneapolis 


Atmosphere (band) is one of Minnesota's most prominent hip hop groups. 
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St. Louis 


Nelly & the St. Lunatics, Chingy and J-Kwon are of few well-known rappers. 


The South 


Main article: Southern hip hop 
Atlanta 


In the late 1990s, a wave of Atlanta-based performers like Goodie Mob and Outkast 
gained some national renown. By the early 2000s, Outkast had become critical darlings and 
the Southern rap-inspired Dirty South style was a major component of popular hip hop. 
Atlanta is currently the most productive hip hop city with the biggest names being Killer 
Mike, Ludacris, Lil Jon, and Young Jeezy. 


Houston 


Houston first came on to the national scene in the early 1990s with the violent and 
disturbing stories told by the Geto Boys. 

In the mid 2000s Houston exploded into the forefront of Southern hip hop, with 
commercially successful acts like Mike Jones, Slim Thug, Lil Flip, and Paul Wall. UGK now 
calls Houston home and has been an enormously influential influence on southern hip hop 
since the 1990s. One of Houston's up-and-comers is Chamillionaire. 


Memphis 

Memphis is credited as the original source of the crunk sound that spread across the 
South in the 2000s, with 1990s groups like Three 6 Mafia and 8Ball & MJG. Young Buck is so 
far the only known rapper from another major city of Tennessee: Nashville. 
Miami 

Miami is best-known for a bass-heavy form of hip hop called Miami bass. It had a brief 
brush with national fame in the late 1980s, aided by a censorship controversy surrounding 


the crew 2 Live Crew. Trick Daddy and Trina are other well-known rappers, as well as latino 
rapper Pitbull. Jin was also from Miami, but moved to New York City. 
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New Orleans 


Before Atlanta's takeover around 2001, the most popular scene in the South was New 
Orleans, led by Master P's No Limit Records and the Cash Money Millionaires. Cash Money's 
1999 hit Bling Bling created a national catchphrase. Well-known rappers are Lil' Wayne & 
Master P, & his son Lil' Romeo. 

The future of New Orleans rap is in jeopardy due to the aftermath of Hurricane Katrina, 
which has directly affected many local rap personalities. 


Oklahoma 


Litefoot, the most prominent Native American rapper, is based in Tulsa, and operates the 
record label Red Vinyl. 


The West and West Coast 


Main article: West Coast hip hop 


Los Angeles 


In the early 1980s, recorded hip hop from Los Angeles began. There were two styles. One 
was hardcore hip hop vocalists, like Ice-T, King Tee and Toddy Tee, while the others 
performed a kind of electronic dance music called electro hop; these included the Arabian 
Prince, Egyptian Lover and World Class Wreckin' Cru. 

Though there was no major acclaim until the very end of the 80s, West Coast artists did 
grown in stature during the middle of the decade. These hits included Ice-T's "6'n da 
Mornin" (1986), one of the first gangsta rap songs, and Toddy Lee's "Batter". Ice-T's Rhyme 
Pays (1987) brought critical acclaim for the West Coast. With the success of N.W.A. and the 
Posse soon after, West Coast hip hop moved quickly towards the mainstream. N.W.A.'s 
Straight Outta Compton completely the transition to the forefront of American popular hip 
hop, but it was 1992's The Chronic by Dr. Dre that established the style's permanence. Death 
Row Records was the prominent west coast record label. Founded by Suge Knight the label 
included Dr. Dre, Snoop Dogg and Tupac Shakur. Another notable west coast group from the 
time was Latin group Cypress Hill who like Ice-t, also dabbled in the alternative rock scene. 

The Chronic was the beginning of what was known as G-funk, and came to include such 
stars as Snoop Doggy Dogg and Warren G. Its release came at a pivotal period, simultaneous 
with the release of Nirvana's Nevermind, and American music went through a watershed 
moment. There was a backlash against the late 1980s heavy metal bands, which were seen 
as cheap and formulaic. Nirvana and Dr. Dre shared an anti-establishment attitude which 
resonated with the country's youth. 

Since Eazy-E & Tupac died, West Coast rap died down a bit with the exceptions of 
elderstatesmen Dr. Dre and Snoop Dogg as well as Xzibit. Recently the West Coast has made 
a comeback with The Game and his debut The Documentary. 
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Long Beach 


Long Beach is a neighbor city next to LA's hip hop scene where gangsta rap and G-funk 
dominated. It is the home of stars such as Snoop Dogg, Warren G, Nate Dogg, The Dogg Pound 
and The Eastsidaz. 


Oakland/Bay Area 


Oakland, California is the center of arguably the most artistic and intellectual hip hop 
scene in the country. The Bay Area's reputation is largely based on alternative acts such as 
Souls of Mischief, Blackalicious, Zion I, and Del Tha Funkee Homosapien. The Bay Area is also 
the adopted hometown of the late Tupac Shakur, who is regularly listed as one of, if not the, 
greatest rappers of all time. It is also the hometown of other rappers such as Too Short, MC 
Hammer, and Mac Dre. In current times, the Bay Area is home to the "Hyphy" Movement, 
featuring uptempo club songs from artists like E-40, Keak da Sneak, Federation, and The 
Team. Yukmouth is also a great Bay Area Rapper. 


Seattle 


Seattle's rap scene is similar to Oakland's more intellectual style. It briefly gained national 
prominence in 1991 with Sir Mix-A-Lot's novelty hit "Baby Got Back". 

The Guinness Book record holder for Fastest Rap MC is the Seattle-based No Clue (Ricky 
Brown), breaking the record previously held by Chicago rapper Rebel XD. Brown rapped 723 
syllables in 51.27 seconds on his track "No Clue" at B&G Studios, Seattle, on January 15, 2005. 
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East Coast hip hop 


East Coast hip hop (sometimes also referred to as New York hip hop) is a style of hip 
hop music that originated in New York City during the late-1970s. East Coast hip hop 
emerged as a definitive subgenre after artists from other regions of the United States, chiefly 
the West Coast and the South, emerged with different styles of hip hop. It has since grown 
into a major subgenre of hip hop, and has played an instrumental role in hip hop history. East 
Coast hip hop has developed several creative epicenters and local scenes within the 
Northeastern United States, most of which are primarily located within African-American 
and Hispanic urban centers. 
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Old school hip hop (1970-1986) 
1970s 


Hip hop music emerged from block parties thrown by owners of loud and expensive 
stereo equipment, which they could share with the community or use to compete among 
ultra-competitive West Indian DJs who began isolating the percussion break from funk or 
disco songs. The rough economic situation of the inter-city community motivated DJS to 
remake, rearrange, or remix existing recordings into completely different compositions with 
the use of turntables. DJs would extend the break section of previously released songs by 
alternating between duplicate copies of a vinyl recording with the use of two turntables and 
a mixer. In the late 1970s, visionary DJs residing in New York City (specifically the Bronx), 
such as Kool Herc, Grandmaster Flash, and Afrika Bambataa molded this new sound into a 
definable genre of music, which soon evolved into a urban sub-culture, which included 
rapping, beatboxing, scratching, graffiti, and breakdancing. Therefore, because New York 
City is considered to be the birthplace of hip hop, many look to the East Coast (New York City 
in particular) as the prestigious capitol, or Mecca, of Hip hop culture. 

Soon MCs entered the equation to enhance the DJ's efforts and act as a crowd moderator. 
Originally, early hip hop performers focused on introducing themselves and others in the 
audience (the origin of the still common practice of "shouting out" on hip hop records). These 
early performers often emceed for hours at a time, with some improvisation and a simple 
four-count beat, along with a basic chorus to allow the performer to gather his thoughts 
(such as "one, two, three, y'all, to the beat, y'all"). Later, the MCs grew more varied in their 
vocal and rhythmic approach, incorporating brief rhymes, often with a sexual or scatological 
theme, in an effort at differentiating themselves and entertaining the audience. 


1980s 


The techniques used in hip hop changed during the 1980s as well. Most important was 
the DJ records such as Grandmaster Flash's "Adventures on the Wheels of Steel" (known for 
pioneering use of scratching, which was invented by Grandwizard Theodore in 1977) as well 
as electronic recordings such as "Planet Rock" by Afrika Bambaataa and Run DMC's very 
basic, all electronic "Sucker MC's" and "Peter Piper" which contains genuine cutting by Run 
DMC member Jam Master Jay. Grandmaster Flash & the Furious Five released a "message 
rap", called "The Message", in 1982; this was one of the earliest examples of recorded hip 
hop with a socially aware tone. In 1984, Marley Marl accidentally caught a drum machine 
snare hit in the sampler; this innovation was vital in the development of electro and other 
later types of hip hop. 

With the advent of recorded hip hop in the late 1970s, all the major elements and 
techniques of the genre were in place. While Kool Herc & the Herculoids were the first hip 
hoppers to gain major fame in New York, the public at large was first introduced to hip hop 
by the releases of the first two commercially issued hip hop recordings, "King Tim III" by The 
Fatback Band and "Rapper's Delight" by The Sugarhill Gang. Neither act had significant roots 
in the culture; the Fatback Band was primarily a funk act, while the Sugarhill Gang was the 
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studio creation of Sugar Hill co-founder Sylvia Robinson. Nevertheless, "Rapper's Delight" 
became a Top 40 hit on the U.S. Billboard pop singles chart, and after the releases of follow 
ups by acts such as Kurtis Blow ("The Breaks"), The Sequence ("Funk You Up"), and 
Grandmaster Flash & the Furious Five ("Freedom"), hip hop was pegged as a successful, yet 
temporary, trend in music. During the early 1970s, breakdancing arose during block parties, 
as b-boys and b-girls got in front of the audience to dance in a distinctive, frenetic style. The 
style was documented for release to a world wide audience for the first time in Beat Street. 

Though not yet mainstream, it was well-known among African Americans, even outside 
of New York City; hip hop could be found in cities as diverse as Los Angeles, Washington, 
Baltimore, Dallas, Kansas City, Miami, Seattle, St. Louis, New Orleans, and Houston. In 
particular, Philadelphia was, for many years, the only city whose contributions to hip hop 
were valued as greatly as New York City's by hip hop purists and critics. Hip hop was popular 
there at least as far back as 1976 (first record: "Rhythm Talk", by Jocko Henderson in 1979), 
and the New York Times dubbed Philly the "Graffiti Capital of the World" in 1971, due to the 
influence of such legendary graffiti artists as Cornbread. The first female solo artist to record 
hip hop was Lady B. ("To the Beat Y'All", 1980), a Philly-area radio DJ. 


The Golden Age of Hip Hop (1986-1993) 


Old school hip hop would often sample disco, soul, and funk tracks. In the case of the 
Sugarhill Gang, a live band was used for samples. However, the old school sound soon 
became based largely on drum machines and popular break samples. Mixing and scratching 
techniques eventually developed along with the breaks. In contrast with the later rhymes of 
new school hip hop, old school rap was relatively simple in its rhythms and cadences. 
However, from the mid- to late 1980s, Hip hop gradually gravitated to a more sample-reliant 
sound, as rappers increased their technical dexterity in crafting lyrics. As time went by, a 
distinction appeared between the “old school” sound (defined by simplistic rhyme schemes, 
straightforward messages, and sparse rhythms and cadences with few samples) and the new 
school. Typifying this Golden Age of the East Coast sound was Eric B. & Rakim’s Paid in Full. 
Paid in Full showcased Rakim’s multi-syllabic lyrical delivery which would be subsequently 
adapted by numerous rappers —introducing the idea of a rapid, continuous, free-rhythmic 
flow, based around deeply woven rhyme structures (incorporating internal rhymes and 
sophisticated metaphors). Furthermore, Eric B.'s innovative distillation of James Brown 
samples ushered the "godfather rap" period, which witnessed the extensive sampling of R&B 
and soul music as instrumentals for hip hop songs. 


Popularization 


While New York City would remain the center of hip hop culture for much of the 1980s, 
hip hop music itself was gaining mainstream success and becoming increasingly accessible 
within the musical fabric of pop culture. Artists such as Kurtis Blow, Run DMC, Biz Markie, 
Slick Rick, Big Daddy Kane, and EPMD, were considered the closest thing to superstars that 
hip hop had yet produced, and all were firmly rooted on the East Coast. In fact, Kurtis Blow 
(Kurtis Blow), LL Cool J (Radio) and especially Run-D.M.C. (Raising Hell), were among the 
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first hip hop artists to legitimize the genre by gaining acceptance from the mainstream 
media. LL Cool J's Radio spawned a number of singles that entered the dance charts, peaking 
with "I Can Give You More" (#21). 1986 saw two hip hop acts in the Billboard Top Ten; Run- 
D.M.C.'s "Walk This Way" collaboration with Aerosmith, and the Beastie Boys "(You Gotta) 
Fight for Your Right (To Party!)". The pop success of both singles was unheard of for the time. 
Kurtis Blow, whose appearance in a Sprite commercial made him the first hip hop musician 
to be considered mainstream enough to represent a major product, but also the first to be 
accused by the hip hop audience of selling out. Other popular performer among mainstream 
audiences included DJ Jazzy Jeff & the Fresh Prince, who won rap's first grammy award in 
1988. 


Diversification and The Rise of Alternative Hip Hop 


During the late-1980s, Philidelphia's Schoolly D, developed what became known as 
gangsta rap. Although Gangsta rap is usually credited as being an originally West Coast 
phenomenon (due to the mainstream exposure of Ice-T and N.W.A) Boogie Down 
Productions (Criminal Minded) and Kool G Rap (Road to the Riches) were instrumental in 
pioneering hardcore hip hop, an East Coast variant of gangsta rap. Another major influence 
on East Coast hip hop was the pioneering work of the politically-aware performers, Public 
Enemy. In the late 1980s, Public Enemy became one of the premiere acts in hip hop, both 
among aficionados and mainstream listeners. In 1987, Public Enemy released their debut 
album (Yo! Bum Rush the Show) on Def Jam - one of hip hop's oldest and most important 
labels, and Boogie Down Productions followed up in 1988 with By All Means Necessary; both 
records pioneered wave of hard-edged politicized performers. In particular, Public Enemy's 
It Takes a Nation of Millions to Hold Us Back became surprisingly successful, despite its 
militant and confrontational tone, appearing on both the club and rap charts, and peaking at 
#17 and #11, respectively. Aside from the lyrical innovations, Public Enemy's DJ, Terminator 
X, and their production team, The Bomb Squad (along with Eric B., Marley Marl, and Prince 
Paul among others) both pioneered new techniques in sampling and scratching that resulted 
in dense, multi-layered sonic collages. 

Public Enemy's politically aware lyrics and militant activism served as the blueprint for 
groups such as X-Clan, Brand Nubian, and Native Tongues Posse (the last of which arose as 
a form of alternative rap with artists like De La Soul and A Tribe Called Quest). In 1988 and 
1989, albums from the Native Tongues Posse collective such as De La Soul's Three Feet High 
and Rising, A Tribe Called Quest's People's Instinctive Travels and the Paths of Rhythm, and 
the Jungle Brothers’ Done by the Forces of Nature are usually considered the first definitive 
alternative rap albums, with jazz-based samples and quirky, insightful lyrics covering a 
diverse range of topics and strongly influenced by the Afrocentric messages of Bambaataa's 
Zulu Nation. This period, between 1988 and 1992, when the Native Tongues (together with 
other crews such as Pete Rock and CL Smooth and The Main Source) were at their creative 
peak, is considered the apogee of golden age of hip hop. 

In addition to the Native Tongues Posse, influential singles were released in 1988, by 
Gang Starr ("Words I Manifest") and Stetsasonic ("Talkin' All That Jazz"); these two singles 
fused hip hop with jazz in a way never done before, and helped lead to the development of 
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jazz rap. Digable Planets also achieved phenonemal success in the early nineties with their 
single Cool Like Dat and the album Reachin' (A New Refutation Of Time & Space), though this 
alternative rap movement largely fizzled out in the mid-1990s, with A Tribe Called Quest 
splitting up and De La Soul, the Jungle Brothers, and Gang Starr retreating to the hip hop 
underground. 


Modern Hip Hop (1993-Present) 


The Rise of the West Coast 


Main article: West Coast hip hop 
Though East Coast hip hop was dominant throughout the 1980s, N.W.A.'s Straight Outta 


Compton and later Dr. Dre's The Chronic would introduce West Coast hip hop to the 
mainstream, and went on to supersede the East Coast's dominance. The Chronic, in 
particular, took West Coast rap in a new direction that was strongly influenced by P-funk 
artists, melding the psychedelic funky beats with slowly drawled lyrics. This came to be 
known as G-funk, and dominated mainstream hip hop for several years through a roster of 
artists on Death Row Records, including most popularly, Snoop Doggy Dogg, whose debut, 
Doggystyle, included "What's My Name" and "Gin and Juice", both Top Ten pop hits. Thus, for 
much of the early-to-mid 1990s, the West Coast hip hop scene overshadowed several East 
Coast rappers. Encapsulating the torpid times, Jay-Z stated that, "It's like New York's been 
soft ever since Snoop came through and crushed them buildings", while making a reference 
to Dogg Pound's "New York, New York” video that featured Death Row artists stepping on 
New York's famed skyline. East Coast hip hop appeared to be in such disarray, that in 1993, 
West Coast rappers sold three times as many records as their East Coast counterparts. 


The East Coast Renaissance 


Although G-Funk was the most popular variety of hip hop during the early 1990s, New 
York's hip hop scene did not disappear, and would remain an integral part of the industry. 
Several New York rappers rising from the local underground scene, began releasing 
noteworthy albums (including Enta Da Stage, Enter the Wu-Tang: 36 Chambers, Illmatic, 
Only Built 4 Cuban Linx, The Infamous, Doe Or Die, and Reasonable Doubt) —most of them 
gaining outstanding critical recognition and prominence, despite their sporadic sales. Gabe 
Gloden of Stylus Magazine wrote, “From my perspective in the Midwest, the market was 
dominated by West Coast hip hop, and these albums didn’t make much of a dent in West Coast 
sales, but with time, these albums filtered their way into everyone's collections”. The most 
commercially successful of these albums, Ready to Die, launched Notorious B.I.G. into 
stardom and established Bad Boy Records (under the direction of Puff Daddy’) as the main 
competitor of Death Row Records. In addition to the hugely profitable and pop-accessible 
Bad Boy label, the East Coast produced its share of varied, highly acclaimed artists, including 
the lyrical genius Nas, the hugely influential hardcore groups Wu-Tang Clan, and Mobb Deep, 
and lesser-known artists such as Black Moon, Smif-N-Wessun, O.C., Mic Geronimo, and Jeru 
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the Damaja. These events signaled what many hip hop purists have since coined as the "East 
Coast Renaissance". 


The Shiny Suit era & Mainstream pinnacle 


The revival of the East Coast hip hop scene as a reemerging identity soon spawned an 
inter-coastal confrontation. This rivalry culminated into the murders of Tupac Shakur and 
The Notorious B.I.G. in the mid-1990s. In the wake of the deaths of both artists, Biggie's 
certified-diamond double album, Life After Death, became a huge posthumous success in 
1997. Whereas West Coast dominance soon crumbled after the death of Tupac, as Dr. Dre 
and Snoop Dogg left Death Row Records and Suge Knight was jailed over illegal business 
practices. This spelled an end to the West Coast’s four year reign —which was soon to be 
superseded to the East. Bad Boy Records went on to further dominate the charts upon the 
release of Puffy's and Ma$e's respective multi-platinum albums: No Way Out and Harlem 
World. 

Though this commmercial success came at the detriment of critical acclaim, due to the 
perceived over-reliance on sampling). Generally, the era in which this sound prospered 
(called the "Shiny Suit Era" by some due to Puffy and Ma$e's tendacies to wear expensive 
clothing that would literally shine) is not fondly remembered, and it is no coincidence that 
its rise to prosperity was virtually paralleled by a surge of activity in hardcore and 
alternative hip hop scenes. Afterwards, during the remainder of the late-1990s, a new breed 
of hard-edged East Coast rappers soon emerged, who began topping the charts once again. 
These rappers included DMx, Ja Rule, and Jay-Z, who all rose to mainstream prominence with 
their multi-platinum releases: It's Dark and Hell Is Hot, Rule 3:36, and Vol. 2: Hard Knock 
Life. 


"Second Wave' Alternative hip hop 


Just as gangsta rap and pop-rap was beginning to achieve incredible mainstream and 
crossover success, hip hop's alternative side experienced a resurgence. The Afrocentric neo- 
soul movement was heavily influenced by the Native Tongues and artists such as Mos Def 
(Black on Both Sides), Talib Kweli (Train Of Thought), The Fugees (The Score), The Roots 
(Things Fall Apart), Erykah Badu (Baduizm), and Slum Village (Fantastic Vol. 2) achieved 
great success at the close of the decade. The Rawkus record label, home to Mos Def, Talib 
Kweli and Company Flow as well as Pharoahe Monch is largely credited with aiding the late 
1990s resurgence of alternative rap. 

Mos Def and Talib Kweli's 1998 release, Black Star (largely produced by Hi-Tek) also 
contributed greatly to this evolution, with its return to Native Tongues-style old school hip 
hop. Mos Def's solo debut, Black on Both Sides (1999), quickly established him as a darling 
of alternative media for its incendiary politics. Kweli's solo career, however, took some time 
to get off the ground; as he did not release his debut, Reflection Eternal until 2000. Pharaoh 
Monch's Internal Affairs, his 1999 solo debut after leaving Organized Konfusion, also added 
more gangsta and hardcore hip hop elements to the mix. The hip hop band, The Roots were 
among the leaders of the second alternative hip hop wave, dropping several critically 
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acclaimed albums in the mid-to-late 1990s, including Do You Want More?!!!??! (1995), 
Illadelph Halflife (1996), and the breakthrough, Things Fall Apart in 1999. 


The Rise of the South 


Main article: Southern Rap 

However, for much of the early 2000s, the East Coast chart-dominance began losing its 
momentum to the then growing Dirty South. Particularly, in the year 2003 (a year which 
coincided with the retirement of Jay-Z and DMX, and the decline of Ja Rule's popularity), 
Southern Rap experienced an unprecedented degree of mainstream popularity with several 
hit singles, including Never Scared by Bone Crusher, featuring Killer Mike and T.I., Damn! by 
Youngbloodz, and especially Get Low (produced by Lil' Jon and featuring the Ying Yang 
Twins). Rap News Network summed up this phenomenon when it stated, "This year's hottest 
hip hop artists are from the Midwest and the South, from Atlanta or St. Louis or Chicago. 
Anywhere, it seems, but here [New York]." [2] Since then, 50 cent remains the only multi- 
platinum selling East Coast artist to top the charts. From the forementioned mass appeal of 
Lil’ Jon and the Ying Yang Twins, to the meteoric rise of Missy Elliot, T.I., Ludacris, Outkast, 
to the rise of Houston rappers such as, Lil' Flip, and Chamillionaire, the East Coast has 
struggled to retain its former status in the mainstream. 

Furthermore, despite having one of the most productive underground scenes in the 
country, East Coast hip hop currently suffers from frequent infighting. While East Coast rap 
is currently struggling for mainstream recognition, East Coast (most notably New York) 
critics, DJ's, radio personalities, and even a few upcoming rappers have frequently expressed 
their distaste for Southern dominance. Criticisms range from generalizations of the South as 
being only one type of music, claims of lack of lyricism and creativity, and even criticizing 
other East Coast rappers for collaborating with Southern artists. Some hip hop experts 
speculate that this will eventually lead to a regional war between today's popular Southern 
artists and today's upcoming East Coast acts, a la the infamous and tragic East Coast/West 
Coast feud. 


Musical style & Regional difference 


The stand-out point of East Coast hip hop from other regional forms (in general) is the 
intricate and multi-threaded lyrics and delivery of this sub-genre. East coast artists tend to 
be more complex, witty, and versatile (depending on the artist). As a general rule, East Coast 
rap artists tend to emphasize lyricism coupled with production centered on the frenetic use 
of a drum machine. Critically-acclaimed East Coast artists such as Mos Def, Talib Kweli, and 
Nas have a wide margin of subject matter thus appealing to a wider audience, particularly 
when they address social issues in their communities. Alternative styles usually develop in 
this region with groups such as A Tribe Called Quest, The Roots, Gang Starr, and De La Soul, 
and Common; who blend jazz or abstract production with socially-conscious lyrics. 

Few rappers such as 50 Cent, Jay-Z, DMX, Jadakiss, and Fat Joe haved adopted gangsta rap 
persona which typically glorifies violence, drugs or gang affiliation, or groups such as M.O.P. 
which could produce hardcore, adrenaline inducing music. Furthermore, East coast hiphop 
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also tends to have slower pace beats-per-minute (90-120 Beats Per Minute) than its 
southern and west coast counterparts. 
Home | Up 


Southern rap 


Southern rap (or Dirty South hip-hop) is a type of hip hop music that emerged in the 
late-1980s as a popular force from cities such as Houston, Miami, Atlanta, Memphis and New 
Orleans. 


History and rise to popularity 


In the late 1980s, a distinctive bass-heavy scene Miami bass evolved out of electro hop 
and similar hip hop-influenced dance scenes in Miami, including Luther Campbell and his 
group, 2 Live Crew. 2 Live Crew became infamous after their album, Nasty As They Wanna 
Be (1989) was banned in a Florida town and the group was subsequently arrested on 
obscenity charges after performing; the charges were eventually dismissed. The Miami Bass 
scene that 2 Live Crew typified is simply one form of southern rap and barely made any 
headway nationally. 

The first rap group to put southern rap music on the map were the Geto Boys. The Geto 
Boys hailed from Houston, TX and consisted of Willie D, Bushwick Bill, and Scarface. Houston 
was the first city outside of New York City and Los Angeles to attract attention from the rap 
world. The musical strength of the Geto Boy's 1989 local debut, Grip It! On That Other Level, 
garnered the attention of Def Jam founder Rick Rubin to executive produce and release their 
1990 nationwide debut The Geto Boys However it was the Geto Boy's seminal 1991 hit, 
"Mind Playin' Tricks on Me", that broke down the barrier for southern rap. The raw and 
unforgiving lyrics about paranoia and losing one's mind proved to the nation that southern 
rap was more than the booty rap and Vanilla Ice antics produced out of Miami. The song is 
considered a hip-hop classic and proves to be influential even today. While hosting BET's 
Top 25 countdown in 2004, Outkast's Andre 3000 remarked that "Mind Playin’ Tricks on 
Me" "put Southern rap on the map." The Geto Boy's Scarface later launched a successful solo 
career and is referred to the original "King of the South", solidifying Houston's status as one 
of the first cities in southern rap. 

Five months after "Mind Playin' Tricks on Me" was released came Tennessee's Arrested 
Development, and their brand of uplifting, spiritual party singles from their debut LP, 3 
Years, 5 Months & 2 Days in the Life Of... Their sound was a world apart from the sexually 
explicit, bass heavy party music of Miami, but sales were swift and reviews were raving. 
While Arrested Development was not able to keep their momentum going, their success did 
set the stage for the mainstream breakthrough of southern hip hop with OutKast and Goodie 
Mob in the middle of the decade. 

OutKast, more than any other group, put Atlanta on the hip hop map, and became one of 
the most popular groups in hip hop by the end of the decade. Aquemini, their third LP, was a 
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groundbreaking album that redefined southern hip hop, and was able to successfully appeal 
to both the core audience and the mainstream audience. While OutKast, Goodie Mob, anda 
number of other Atlanta-based acts (many, like OutKast and Goodie Mob, of them part of 
Organized Noize's Dungeon Family collective) balanced critical and commercial success, 
New Orleans rapper/label mogul Master P popularized a bounce-based sound that focused 
more on commercial appeal than artistry. 

Master P's No Limit label popularized rappers such as Mystikal and Silkk the Shocker, 
and the compteting Cash Money label presented acts such as The Hot Boys (The B.G., Juvenile, 
Lil Wayne, and Turk). The No Limit/Cash Money formula was also successful co-opted by 
Miami's Slip-N-Slide label, which included Trick Daddy and Trina. Labels such as Cash Money 
and No Limit also caused Dirty South music to be associated with "mass produced" albums 
released in rapid succession. The CD packaging for these releases typically featured brightly- 
colored, heavily Photoshopped "bling bling"-style album covers; and a whole page of the 
liner notes for each LP was ususally devoted to advertising its follow-ups. 

A number of other southern cities were the home base for popular hip hop acts. [1] The 
controversial Three Six Mafia hailed from Memphis, Tennessee, Scarface and The Geto Boys 
from Houston, Texas, Nappy Roots from Bowling Green, Kentucky, Petey Pablo from 
Greenville, North Carolina, and Missy Elliott, Timbaland, and The Neptunes from Virginia 
Beach. 

Southern rap is, arguably, the most popular form of hip-hop today. East Coast (most 
notably New York) critics, DJ's, and even a few rappers have frequently expressed their 
distaste for Southern dominance, the latest being 50 Cent in a recent MTV.com interview, 
while East Coast rap is currently struggling for mainstream recognition. Some hip-hop 
experts speculate that this will eventually lead to a regional war, a la the infamous East 
Coast/West Coast feud. 


Typical features 


Stylistically, Dirty South is notably different from its northern and western counterparts. 
Whereas East Coast hip hop has historically been associated with complex lyrics and sparse 
urban beats, contemporary southern rap is largely characterized by its upbeat, exuberant, 
club-friendly tunes, and simplistic rhythmic lyrical delivery. Within certain esoteric hip-hop 
circles, Southern rappers have been criticized for a perceived over-reliance on production 
and lacking lyrical substance or creativity. In particular, crunk music (a popular offshoot of 
New Orleans Rap's bounce music) has been criticized for its repetitive chants and its 
materialistic and sexually-profane content. Despite these criticisms, the Southern rap genre 
is now one of the dominant forces driving hip-hop record sales. 

The production style of southern rap can veer towards either a soul-based sound 
(Dungeon Family, Arrested Development) or a more "street" sound (No Limit, Cash Money, 
Mystikal). Where most East Coast rap operates at tempos around 90-120 beats per minute, 
Southern rap runs rhythms at 140-160, upwards of 180 beats per minute, and then places 
the snare twice as far apart from one another. This leaves more time to be filled between the 
kick (on the down beat of the first measure) and the snare (on the downbeat of the second). 
Sometimes this space is filled with quick trills of hi-hats, a style pioneered by Three 6 Mafia 
and Hit Man Sammy Sam's Big Oomp Records; other times, it is filled with additional snare 
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patterns, for instance, Pastor Troy's "Ain't No Mo Play in G.A.", or Miracle's "Bounce". The 
fastest and slowest rhymers in hip-hop both belong to southern rap, as different talents 
adapt to the music's distinct tempo. Sampling, while still used, is less common in Southern 
hip-hop production. 

A mainstay feature of hip-hop has always been giving ‘shout-outs’ to entire coasts, states, 
or cities, but a more recent trend that is particularly common in southern rap has been to 
include much more specific shout-outs to specific neighborhoods or local jurisdictions, such 
the wards of New Orleans, for example, and particular housing projects. 

Home | Up 


West Coast hip hop 


West Coast hip hop, also known as California hip hop or West Coast rap, is a style of 
hip hop music that originated in California in the 1980s. It has since grown into a subgenre 
of hip hop and has developed several creative centers, most of which are in California. 

These centers of West Coast hip hop is: The Los Angeles area, but can also include the 
greater San Francisco area (also known as the The Bay (Area) ), Oakland/Berkeley, Vallejo, 
and Seattle. 


Origins and Early Success 


The West Coast scene got its start during the early 1980s as hip hop music first gained 
national appeal, and established itself in California in general (and in Los Angeles and the 
Bay Area in particular). Early hardcore/gangsta rap performers included Too $hort, who put 
out three independent albums during the 1980's before his 1988 major-label debut, "Born 
to Mack," went gold. His next four albums all went platinum. In Los Angeles during the same 
period, artists like King Tee and Ice-T gained prominence, while World Class Wreckin' Cru, 
Egyptian Lover and the Arabian Prince innovated a style called electro hop (or simply 
electro), essentially a hybrid of dance music and rap - following the lead of Afrika Bambaataa, 
who had originally created hip hop by mixing together reggae, funk, and German techno. 
However, hip hop purists refused to accept electro hop, and it had all but disappeared by the 
mid-1990s. 

The so-called "gangsta rap" movement also originated in California in the 1980's, serving 
as a sharp contrast to electro hop and other lighter forms of hip hop. Gangsta rap achieved a 
huge success until the mid of the 1990s. Ice-T's "6'n da Mornin" (1986) received some 
national exposure. Ice-T's seminal 1987 recording Rhyme Pays was a landmark for the genre, 
and N.W.A.'s N.W.A. and the Posse came out shortly thereafter, making waves among hip hop 
listeners nationwide. 

In 1988, the now-legendary West Coast group N.W.A. released their blockbuster, Straight 
Outta Compton, and put the West Coast on the hip hop map. Their sound was influenced by 
hardcore, metal-tinged rap performers like Ice-T, Latino music commonly found in the 
ghettos of East L.A., and 70's soul music and p-funk. Straight Outta Compton united these 
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sounds with minimalistic beats and blunt, hard-hitting lyrics filled with references to (and, 
often, promotions of) violence, hedonism, and the criminal lifestyle. 

It has been suggested that the West Coast movement gained early recognition in Los 
Angeles partly due to the city's affiliation with the entertainment industry where most of the 
major record companies and labels reside. 

West Coast hip hop also received vital early contributions from groups based in the Bay 
Area, and Oakland in particular. Too Short, for instance, was and is a giant in the genre, and 
MC Hammer was one of the first "pop-rap" national superstars. Both artists began their rap 
careers on the streets of Oakland, and the radically different paths their careers have taken 
are indicative of the fracturing of hip hop culture into multiple sub-genres over the last 
twenty years. 

Seattle, Washington has also had an active scene from very early on, though their only 
major commercial success thus far has been Sir Mix-a-lot of "Baby got back!" fame. 


The First Great Divide: East vs. West 


With the nationwide success of N.W.A., the West Coast had finally established a style that 
matched the intensity and grit of the hip hop that was coming from the East Coast at the time. 
In gangsta rap, the West Coast scene had a voice that could compete with Public Enemy, KRS- 
One, and other East Coast powerhouses. Although N.W.A. would eventually crumble and its 
ranks diminish, its remaining members continued to build on the foundation the group had 
laid. 

Two of N.W.A.'s most prominent members, Ice Cube and Dr. Dre, both launched 
successful solo careers after the group's dissolution. Ice Cube's style was often more militant, 
angry, racially charged, and political than Dr. Dre's, and his lyrics and delivery earned him 
two platinum albums and a score of copycat artists. Dr. Dre's style, dubbed "g-funk" or 
"Gangsta Funk," was slower and more melodical, with heavy basslines topped by flutes and 
p-funk samples, and finished with a slurring, often whimsical lyrical delivery. Dr. Dre's debut 
album, The Chronic (1992), is widely considered to be a seminal work in the genre and not 
only established the sound of West Coast hip hop (then primarily gangsta rap) for years to 
come, but also launched the careers of several key West Coast hip hop artists, including 
Snoop Doggy Dogg, Dat Nigga Daz, Kurupt, Nate Dogg and Warren G. 

While the beginnings of the rivalry between coastlines can be traced back to N.W.A,., it 
took a personal beef between two of gangsta rap's greatest prodigies to fully capture the 
nation's attention. Tupac Shakur (2Pac), previously a dancer and second-string rapper with 
Digital Underground, delivered his debut album "2Pacalypse Now" in 1991 to surprising 
acclaim. While he was working on "Me Against the World" (1994), he was shot by muggers 
in the lobby of a New York City recording studio that The Notorious BIG and Sean "Puff 
Daddy" Combs were also allegedly at. While serving prison time for sexual assault, 2Pac 
accused The Notorious BIG and Sean Combs, amongst others, of orchestrating the shooting. 
This series of events sparked an intercoastal war between Bad Boy Entertainment (owned 
by Combs) and Death Row Records (owned by Suge Knight, who had arranged for 2Pac's 
parole and posted a $1.4M bail to sign the rapper). 

The tension between Death Row and Bad Boy increased as both labels released a series 
of scathing tracks blatantly filled with insults, threats, and accusations targeted at the 
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opposing labels. One of the most famous diss tracks that came out of the conflict was 2Pac's 
"Hit 'Em Up," in which he claims to have slept with The Notorious B.I.G.'s wife Faith Evans 
and attacks the famed rapper's street credibility. During this period of time, almost every 
incident in both rappers’ personal lives was linked to the other, as the feud snowballed into 
hip hop's biggest story. The rivalry ended when 2Pac was fatally shot in 1996, a slaying that, 
not surprisingly, The Notorious BIG was widely suspected to be responsible for. In an 
incident that may or may not be connected to the rivalry, The Notorious BIG was also fatally 
shot in a similar fashion to Shakur, exactly six months after the fatal shooting of his West 
Coast rival. 

Knight was eventually arrested on various unrelated charges, Death Row Records 
crumbled as Dr. Dre departed to form Aftermath Entertainment, and Snoop Dogg left to join 
No Limit Records. Gangsta rap disappeared from the national spotlight and the resulting void 
was filled by east-coast pop-rap acts such as Puff Daddy, Ma$e, and actor/musician Will 
Smith. By 1997, West Coast hip hop had gone underground. 


The Second Great Divide: Commercial vs. Underground 


An oft-cited reason for the decline of the West Coast scene in the late 1990's was that by 
that time it had been split into two almost totally unconnected factions. While Gangsta Rap 
artists like E-40 and Snoop Dogg - along with all of their countless imitators - continued to 
fight for access to the mainstream, the so-called Conscious Hip Hop scene on the West Coast 
adopted a more do-it-yourself ethos, disdaining commercial success. The aftereffects of the 
West Coast scene's "great divide" of the late 1990's can still be felt today: as a result of the 
split, major West Coast cities like San Francisco and Los Angeles are now home to not one 
but multiple hip hop scenes, which are differentiated from each other as much by their 
politics as by their music. 

In the late 1990's, the West Coast's Underground Hip Hop scene began to gain national 
and international prominence as artists like Spearhead, Blackalicious, Zion i, Aceyalone, Del 
tha Funkee Homosapien, Hieroglyphics, Of Mexican Descent, Jurassic 5, The Coup, Dilated 
Peoples, Ozomatli, and many others (most of whom self-identify as "conscious" artists, and 
all of whom include overtly political messages in their music) gained worldwide fame 
without ever being signed to major labels. 

Other West Coast artists, such as San Francisco's Emcee Lynx, took the political aspect of 
their music a step further and became active participants in - and de-facto spokespeople for 
- various social movements, something that has not happened to any significant degree in 
any of the U.S.'s other regional rap scenes. 

Despite the emergence of the Underground movement as a major competitor at the turn 
of the century, West Coast Gangsta rap is still alive and well, although the sound and feel of 
the music has changed remarkably since the G-Funk era. Snoop Dogg and Dr. Dre continue 
to be major players in the national mainstream, but local gangsta rap artists like E-40, The 
Frontline, Andre Nickatina continue to struggle for name recognition, having enjoyed less 
commercial success then their more politically-minded counterparts. 


The Third Generation of the West Coast 
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West Coast rap seems to be on going a third generation of artists. The Game's album “The 
Documentary” along with a well publicized beef with 50 Cent has received more attention to 
the west coast. Some hip hop writers believed that the genre was on the brink of another 
intercoastal rivalry, between the artists of G-Unit Records (East Coast) and The Black Wall 
Street Records (West Coast). The Game, owner of The Black Wall Street Records, is currently 
"beefing" with 50 Cent, owner of G-Unit Records, over his dismissal from the G-Unit roster 
and 50 Cent's subsequent slander of The Game on New York public radio. Since that initial 
incident, artists from both labels have released underground recordings rife with insults and 
threats targeted at the opposing labels. In any case, the beef between The Game and 50 Cent 
is not likely to have an impact any where near as deep as that created by the split between 
2Pac and B.I.G, because neither 50 nor The Game command anywhere near the loyalty or 
respect enjoyed by either Pac or Biggie, and their beef seems to have died down. The Game's 
success has promted knew interest in the west coast (although to what extent is heavly 
disputed). Since The Game released the Documentry, artist like G-Malone, Bishop Lamont, JT 
The Bigga Figga, Eastwood, and Ya Boy have all received much buzz over there 
signings /music. The Bay area also seems to be picking up steam with there brand of Hyphy 
music, promted by long time veteran E-40. 

After the success of his latest album R&G (Rhythm & Gangsta) The Masterpiece Snoop 
Dogg convoke the elder long-famed west side artist including the Bay Area into a meeting 
called the Western Conference on July 4th, 2005. They agreed to join forces again and and to 
end long standing beefs between each other in hopes of helping west coast music back to its 
once reigning place. It served as occasion for several members to announce cease-fire in their 
beefs including the reconciliation of Tha Dogg Pound, Jayo Felony and Snoop, The Game and 
JT the Bigga Figga. The headcount was about 60-70 people during the event. Snoop Dogg 
offered his label Doggystyle Records to be "engine" of the movement, and that he will 
promote it with his name. 

On 22 April, 2006 the west side showed cohesion by appearing in the video shoot for the 
Dogg Pound single Cali Iz Active in the Elysian Park, Los Angeles. 

Home | Up 


American march music 


American march music is march music written and/or performed in the United States of 
America. 


History 


The true "march music era" existed from 1850 to 1940's as it slowly became shadowed 
by the coming of jazz. Earlier marches, such as the ones from Ludwig Van Beethoven, 
Wolfgang Mozart, and George Frideric Handel tended to be part of a symphony or a 
movement in a suite. Despite the age of these marches, the history it holds and its 
performance in the United States, they are generally not thought of as "typical American 
march music". 
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Marches and the Military Band 


It is said that the origins of march music began before the Gunpowder Age during which 
armies would maintain their troops' morale by marching with music playing, whether that 
be from the beat of a drum or fife. American march music showed during the Revolutionary 
War and earlier wartime conflicts, in which a fife and snare drum would play while the troops 
marched to battle. This is why it can be said that march music is a military's music. 

While the tradition of soldiers playing music while marching into battle had ended soon 
after the American Civil War (mid 1800's), military bands continued to perform marches 
during related ceremonies and other events. This actually spawned a whole new tradition of 
playing marches as a source of entertainment. 


Marches and the Concert Band 


Around the late 1800’s and early 1900’s, most towns, organizations, theaters and even 
companies would have their own band. These bands, currently known today as community 
bands, would perform their music at special events much like the military band, but would 
often play at simple scheduled concerts and tours (such as the traditional gazebo concerts). 
By this time, published marches were plentiful due to prolific composers such as John Philip 
Sousa, Karl L. King and Henry Fillmore. Marches became a staple in the repertoire of these 
concert bands and can hence explain how the popularity of the march spread so rapidly 
across the world. 


Marches and the Circus 


Marches were further popularized with performances by circus bands. During the same 
period of the community band/concert band, circuses such as the Barnum & Bailey’s Circus, 
and the Ringling Bros. Circus would have live music being performed by their own bands. 
The marches played were often a special variety of the march known descriptively as 


“Screamers”, “Two-Steps”, and “Cake Walks”. These marches served the purpose of exciting 
the crowd while circus acts were taking place. 
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Marches and the Marching Band 


Again, during the same period college marching bands were also beginning to form. It is 
a fact that march composers would often dedicate marches to university bands. Marches 
were performed during half-time shows and pep-rallies. Marches were indeed heard 
everywhere. 


The John Philip Sousa Revolution 


American composer John Philip Sousa did indeed strongly revolutionize the march. His 
overall prolific writing of said quality marches added that much to its popularity. According 
to Sousa researcher Paul Bierley, Sousa’s marches were gems of simplicity and 
understatement, with rousing counterpoint and overall energy. Sousa also is said to have 
standardized the traditional march form (see below) and added considerably to the easy- 
listening genre of music. 


The Stars and Stripes Forever 


American march music was forever immortalized with Sousa's The Stars and Stripes 
Forever, a patriotic march which soon became the official march of the United States of 
America. 


March Music Composers 


Most march composers come from the United States or Europe, and have some sort of 
musical background to them. The most popular march composers existed in the late 1800's 
and early 1900's, mainly because modern march dedicators are hard to come by. The 
following is list of march music composers whose marches are frequently performed in the 
United States. 

Russell Alexander (1877-1915) 

Kenneth Alford (1881-1945) "The British March King" 
Edwin Eugene Bagley (1857-1922) 

C. L. Barnhouse (1865-1929) 

Hermann Louis Blankenburg (1876-1956) 

Henry Fillmore (1881 - 1956) "The Trombone King" 

Julius Fucik (1872-1916) "The Czech March King" 

Edwin Franko Goldman (1878-1956) "The American Bandmaster" 

Robert B. Hall (1858-1907) "The New England March King" 

Getty H. Huffine (1889-1947) 

Arthur W. Hughes (ca.1870-ca.1950) 

Fred Jewell (1875-1936) "The Indiana March King" 

Karl L. King (1891 - 1971) "The Iowa March King", "The Circus Music King" 
Alex F. Lithgow (1870-1923) "Invercargill" 

Frank H. Losey (1872-1931) "The Pennsylvania March King" 
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Johann Gottfried Piefke (1815-1884) Prussian composer of military music 
J. J. Richards (1878-1956) "The Long Beach March King" 

William Rimmer (1862-1936) 

Sam Rydberg (1885-1956) "The Swedish March King" 

Roland F. Seitz (1867-1946) "The Parade Music Prince" 

George Dallas Sherman (1844-1927) 

John Philip Sousa (1854 - 1932) "The March King" 

Carl Albert Hermann Teike (1864-1922) 


Famous Marches 


The following is a list of popular marches from around the world that are frequently 
performed in the United States. They are in alphabetical order for easy reading. 
e "Old Comrades (Alte Kameraden)" - Car] Teike 
e "American Patrol" - W. Frank Meacham, copyrighted March 30, 1885 
e "Americans We" - Henry Fillmore, published in 1929 
e "Bandology" - Eric Osterling 
e "Barnum and Bailey's Favorite" - Karl L. King, composed in 1913 
e "The Big Cage" - Kar] L. King, Copyright 1934 
e "Blaze Away!" - Abe Holzmann 
e "The Billboard" - John N. Klohr 
e "Brighton Beach" - William Latham 
e "Brooke's Chicago Marine Band" - Roland F. Seitz 
e "The Chicago Tribune" - W. Paris Chambers 
e "The Chimes of Liberty" - Edwin F. Goldman 
e "Colossus of Columbia" - Russell Alexander 
e "Colonel Bogey" - Kenneth J. Alford 
e "Combination March" - Scott Joplin 
e "Coronation March" from Le Prophéte - Giacomo Meyerbeer 
e "Crusade for Freedom" - J.J. Richards 
e "E Pluribus Unum" - Fred Jewell 
e "El Capitan" - John Philip Sousa 
e "Emblem of Unity" - J.J. Richards 
e "Entry of the Gladiators" (Thunder and Blazes) - Julius Fucik, composed 1897 
e "The Footlifter" - Henry Fillmore 
e "The Gallant Seventh" - John Philip Sousa 
e "Hands Across the Sea" - John Philip Sousa, composed 1899 
e "Imperial March" - John Williams 
e "In Storm and Sunshine" - John C. Heed 
e "Independentia" - Robert B. Hall 
e "Invercargill" - Alex F. Lithgow, composed in 1900 
e "The Klaxon" - Henry Fillmore, composed in 1929 
e "K6niggrdatzer Marsch" - Johann Gottfried Piefke 
e "Lassus Trombone" - Henry Fillmore 
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"The Liberty Bell" - John Philip Sousa, composed 1893 

March from A Little Suite - Trevor Duncan 

"March Grandioso" - Roland F. Seitz 

"The Melody Shop" - Kar1 L. King 

"Men of Ohio" - Henry Fillmore 

"The National Emblem" - Edwin E. Bagley 

"Official West Point March" - Philip Egner 

"On the Mall" - Edwin F. Goldman 

"On the Square" - Frank Panella 

"On the Quarter Deck" - Kenneth J. Alford 

"Our Director" - Frank E. Bigelow 

"Pomp and Circumstance" no. 1 - Edward Elgar 

"Preujsens Gloria" ("Prussia's Glory") - Johann Gottfried Piefke 
"The Purple Carnival" - Harry Alford 

"The Purple Pageant" - Kar| L. King 

"Radetzky March" - Johann Strauss Sr. 

"Repasz Band" - Chas. C. Sweeley 

"Robinson's Grand Entree" - Kar] L. King 

"Salutation" - Roland F. Seitz 

"Semper Fidelis" - John Philip Sousa 

"The Screamer" - Fred Jewell 

"The Southerner" - Russell Alexander 

"Stars and Bars" - Robert Jager 

"The Stars and Stripes Forever" - John Philip Sousa, composed Dec 25, 1896 
"The Tenth Regiment" - Robert B. Hall 

"The Thunderer" - John Philip Sousa 

"Under the Double Eagle (Unter dem Doppeladler)" - Josef F. Wagner, composed 
1902 

"Up the Street" - Robert G. Morse 

"Washington Greys" - Claudio S. Grafulla, composed in 1861 
"The Washington Post March" - John Philip Sousa, composed 1889 
"The Watch on the Rhine" - Franz von Blon 


Musicality and the March Music Form 


Most marches are musically uplifting, driving, and rollicking. Some can be very emotional, 
poetic, or even somber. Some can be extremely subtle, while others can be brash and 
powerful. This topic discusses the musicality aspect of marches; what actually makes up a 
march, and gives it an ongoing drive. Generalities (the word "most") will be used frequently 
because as alluded to before, marches can differentiate greatly, especially those of different 
styles. See "See Also" at the bottom of the page for more information. 
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The majority of marches are written in duple meter, meaning they have two beats per 
measure. In fact, only a handful of marches are written otherwise, usually in 4/4, but still 
using the same tempo (see below). 

The following is a list of meters used in marches: 


Tempo 


2/2 or cut-time (indicated by a letter "c" with a slash through it. This literally 
represents common time being cut in half, hence the name "cut time"). Marches 
written in cut-time have a clear upbeat/downbeat feel. In layman's terms, a cut- 
time march has a strong "oom-pah" sound to it. Many cut-time marches utilize 
heavy syncopation to create rhythmic interest. Because passing tones in most 
cases are shorter, cut-time marches tend to sound "faster" than other marches in 
a different meter. The most famous cut-time march would probably be The Stars 
and Stripes Forever by Sousa. 

6/8 marches are played in two, meaning the dotted-quarter note gets the beat 
and there are two of them in a measure. If the composer wants a triplet feel to the 
march, 6/8 is used. In other words, 6/8 marches have a more dance-like swing 
feel to them, which is more prominent and exaggerated than its cut-time cousin. 
A 6/8 march can be distinguished immediately by recognizing its common "da- 
bah-da-bah" or "DA-da-DA-da" sound. The most famous 6/8 march would 
probably by The Washington Post March, also by Sousa. 

2/4 is much like cut-time, except that fewer notes appear in a measure, since the 
quarter note now gets the beat instead of the half note but there still is only two 
beats per measure. Marches written in 2/4 tend to be for the sake of the 
performer, as it is, for the most part, easier to read at faster tempos. Many 
European marches are written in 2/4, and almost all American galops are as well. 
These galops are played at a very fast tempo, making it sound as if there was one 
beat to a bar. 

4/4 marches are rarely seen, as it is almost pointless to use with a fast tempo. 
However, some slow marches, such as dirges, utilize 4/4. Robert Jager also uses 
4/4 with his popular quick march, "Stars and Bars" 


The tempo of a march is surprisingly varied. While most bands perform marches in their 
own tempo, most marches are quick (faster than a waltz, as fast as or slower than a polka). 
As alluded to before, most march composers did not designate a specific tempo on their 
manuscripts. However, that is not to say the march music composer is random with his/her 
tempo while conducting the march. For example, John Philip Sousa conducted his marches 
using around 120 beats per minute. Most European march composers, however, conducted 
their marches in a slower style, using around 100 beats per minute. There are, however, 
many and notable exceptions: see concert march and screamer. 
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Key 


For the sake of band performers, especially altos, marches are typically written in flat 
keys. The keys of Concert F, Bb, and Ab are the most frequently used. (NOTE: These refer to 
the key the march begins in, not the modulated key in the trio (see below). 


The March Music Form 


Most marches follow a fairly strict structure. This structure is known as the march music 
form. The march music form's origins can be derived from the sonata form, as it shares 
similar ideas of contrasting sections. The true march music form was not utilized until the 
start of the march music era, and was eventually standardized by none other than John Philip 
Sousa. While the march music form varies tremendously amongst different styles of the 
march, all marches must have the following: 

e Different sections, or strains. 

e Several separate melodies. 

e Acontrasting section known as the trio. 

The following two march forms are the most popular and frequently used by march 
music composers. 

The Military March Form 

The military march can be heavily credited to John Philip Sousa. He is said to have 
standardized the military march form, and it is used in over half of his marches. 

e The first section is called the Introduction (I) or fanfare and is either 4, 8, or 16 
bars long. The introduction is typically played in marcato style, typically using 
forte dynamics to catch the attention of the listener. Compared to the other 
sections ofa march, the introduction usually the shortest part. Most introductions 
utilize chromatic scales and contrary motion counterpoint. This is discussed 
below. The introduction is commonly based on the V chord for the purpose of 
creating tension which naturally leads into the next section (See Harmonic 
Progressions below) 

Click here to listen to the introduction of "The Thunderer" by John Philip Sousa. Sound 
clips are in MIDI format. 

e The Thunderer Introduction 
o The Thunderer's introduction 

e The next section is commonly called the first strain, as it is the first prominent 
melody of the march. The first strain is typically 8 or 16 bars long with 4-measure 
phrases. The first strain can be in either major or minor mode and can use any 
variety of dynamics, intrumentation and modulations. Typically this strain 
utilizes similar motifs in its phrases, and sounds more rhythmically 
straightforward than the next section. After the first playing of the strain, it is 
repeated once, sometimes with added parts such as counter-melodies. 

e The Thunderer First Strain 
o The Thunderer's first strain 
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The second strain can be 8, 16, or 32 bars long and is the second primary melody 
of the march. This strain may use somewhat different instrumentation or may 
alter the relative dynamics of the different parts. In terms of phrasing, it also uses 
4-measure phrases, but with more varied motifs. This makes the second strain's 
melodies sound more "stretched out". For example, many second strains utilize 
more whole notes than the first strain. For a good example, listen to The Stars 
and Stripes Forever. The second strain is usually repeated once like the first, but 
some marches omit this repeat. 

The Thunderer Second Strain 

o The Thunderer's second strain 

In some marches, a short introduction to the trio is heard. This introduction to the 
trio can be a repeat of the first introduction, a whole new separate melody played 
by the whole band, a fanfare by the brasses, or a percussion soli (drum rolloff). 
"Semper Fidelis" by Sousa, for example, has this. Another example of this is found in 
Twin Eagle Strut, by Zane Van Auken. 

The third (or technically forth or fifth) primary melody in a march is called the 
trio. The trio is described as the main melody of the march. It is often played 
legato style in a softer dynamic, and features woodwinds more than brass. Sousa 
often used clarinets and euphoniums in lower tenor register in his trios. The trio 
is the most contrasting section, often containing variations of motifs heard in the 
previous two strains. The trio melody is often repeated once at a softer dynamic, 
or not repeated at all and goes right to the next section. In almost all cases, the 
trio modulates to the subdominant key of the march, meaning one flat is added 
to the key signature. Again, this is for the purpose of contrast and makes the trio 
more memorable to the listener. The fact that the key is now flatter also offers a 
more relaxing feel for those trios with softer instrumentation. For marches 
starting in minor keys, the trio is usually modulates to the relative major. This 
key is maintained to the end of the piece. 

The Thunderer Trio 

o The Thunderer's trio 

Next comes the breakstrain (sometimes called the dogfight or interlude), 
making it the 4th main melody heard. This strain is loud, intense and marcato. 
The break strain's purpose can be found in its title. The breakstrain literally 
breaks a gap between the trio sections. It offers contrast to the usually softer trio 
melodies, and generates excitement for the listener. Most breakstrains resemble 
a conversation between the upper woodwinds and the low brass. The final 
measures of the breakstrain typically contain tension-building chords or 
chromatic motifs. 

After the breakstrain, the trio is heard again, either for one last time or and the 
2nd (or third) time. If the trio after the breakstrain is the last, it is usually played 
in the same style as the first trio. Sometimes this trio has added counter-melodies 
or obbligatos. After this trio, the breakstrain is played again, then moves on to the 
final trio. The final trio is known as the grandioso. It is typically much louder 
than the previous playing(s) of the trio and utilizes all sections of the band, 
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bringing everything to a close. The grandioso is considered the most exciting 
section of the march and serves the purpose of instilling the trio melody into the 
mind of the listener. The grandioso sometimes adds yet another counter-melody 
or obbligato, such as the one in The Stars and Stripes Forever. The last measure 
of the march sometimes contains a stinger, a | chord played in unison on the 
upbeat after a quarter rest. Not all marches carry a stinger; the National Emblem 
march is a famous march not to have an ending stinger. 

In some military marches, such as "U.S. Field Artillery" by John Philip Sousa, there 
is only one playing of the breakstrain, resulting in only two "playings" of the trio. 
The Thunderer Breakstrain, Trio and Grandioso 

o The rest of The Thunderer 


Therefore, the Military March Form is this: I-AA-BB-C(C)-Br-C-Br-C(Grandioso) 


Examples of military marches include: The Stars and Stripes Forever by John 
Philip Sousa, Barnum and Bailey's Favorite by Karl L. King, and On the Mall by 
Edwin F. Goldman 


The "Regimental" March Form 
Another popular (and perhaps older) march style is the regimental march, or review 
march. There are a few key differences between a typical military march and a regimental 


march. 


The introduction, first and second strains are typically that of a military 
march. However, some utilize a much longer introduction. 

Instead of a breakstrain after the trio, a regimental march has a completely new 
strain (D), which still uses the modulated key). This strain has similar 
characteristics of a second strain, and is almost always repeated once. 

Because the regimental march is considerably shorter than a military march (due 
to its lack of a third trio repeat and breakstrain), it is often played by marching 
bands in parades (hence the name "review march"). 


Therefore, the "Regimental" march form is this: I-AA-BB-CC-DD 


Examples of "regimental" marches include: Semper Fidelis by John Philip Sousa, 
Men of Ohio by Henry Fillmore, and Robinson's Grand Entry by Karl L. King. 


Other Forms and Styles 


Some marches, typically those written specifically for marching and/or youth 
bands, have no breakstrain or 'D' section at all. They simply have one repeat 
of the trio (typically in the grandioso style), and then the march ends (Form: I- 
AA-BB-CC). Examples of these marches include "Our Director by F.E. Bigelow, and 
"Gallant Marines" by Karl L. King. 

Many earlier and European marches recapitulate back to the beginning of the 
march. These marches typically did not use the Military March Form, but rather 
a shorter form such as the one directly above or the regimental march form. In 
other words, after either the final trio, or 'D' section, the march would start over 
again. Once it has done that, repeats are ignored, and ends after the second strain. 
Codas are rare, but sometimes used as well. The tradition of recapitulating 
marches ended at the start of the march music era. For example, John Philip Sousa 
abandoned this technique with all of his marches. In fact, only Victor Herbert was 
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one of the last American composers that still used recapitulation during the 
march music era. Examples of these marches include: "Under the Double Eagle" 
by Wagner and "The Serenade" by Victor Herbert. 


Phrasing 


The basic (and vague) definition of a march is a piece of music based upon a regular 
repeated drum/rhythmic pattern. Therefore, what makes a march recognizable is its 
phrases. Almost all quickstep marches consist of four-measure phrases, typical ending with 
a whole note either creating or resolving melodic tension (see Progressions) followed by a 
pickup note (see Pickups). It can be said that this rather "basic" framework is what makes 
marches melodically "pleasing". Some marches have more noticeable phrases than others. 
Karl King's marches for example have very clear-cut phrases with said whole notes and 
pickups. John Philip Sousa however tended to use practically seamless phrasing. 


Chords and Harmonic Progression 


The basic nature of all music is to harmonically "setup and resolve" tension. Marches are 
no different. In fact, most marches use seemingly basic progressions and chords for the 
purpose of sounding melodically pleasing, and unchallenging (listening wise). However, 
that's not to say march composers did not utilize certain extended techniques. 

Consider "Semper Fidelis" by John Philip Sousa. The following is the chord progression 
and included MIDI file of the first strain. 

e Semper Fidelis 1st Strain 
o Semper Fidelis' 1st strain 

The progression is as follows. Note, each barred section represents one measure, for a 

total of 16 measures. 
© [G7] [G7] |C] [C] [G7] [G7] |C] [Cc] [G7] [G7] [C] |C|C#dim| |G] |G] [D7] |G7| 

"Semper Fidelis" first strain begins with a very simple V-I progression, creating a wave- 
like sense of tension and relief. Note its use of dominant seven chords to make the V chord 
stronger. This extension is used in many marches. Towards the end however, the 
progression gets more harmonically interesting. In the middle of the measure before the 
trumpet "fanfare", the chord alters to C#dim instead of remaining on C as before. Because 
the C#dim chord does not exist in the key of C, it is known to be "chromatically leading". This 
chord "leads" into the V chord (G), which is then followed by a D7 chord. A D chord in the key 
of C would be the ii chord, and all ii chords must be minor. However, the D chord in this case 
is not minor. Rather, it is known as a secondary dominant, in which a minor chord (typically 
the ii chord) is made major. The secondary dominant tonicizes a chord other than the I. In 
other words, a secondary dominant naturally leads into a chord other than the first (I chord). 
In this case, it leads into the V (G7). 

The following is the chord progression and included MIDI file of the second strain.. 


e Semper Fidelis 2nd Strain 
o Semper Fidelis' 2nd strain 
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The progression is as follows. Note, each barred section represents one measure, for a 

total of 16 measures. 
© |C] [FIG] [C] |C] [G7] [G7] |C] [C]G7] |C] |FJE7| |Am| |Ab7] |C| |C] |G [C 

As with most second strains, this one features more rapidly changing chords. Note the 
use of the IV chord, used in marches to create a very "uplifting" and lyrical sound which will 
tend to resolve back to the I chord or proceed into the V chord, as it does here. At measure 
ten, where it restates the main theme, Sousa uses a rather "deceptive" chord change. Instead 
of using F to G7 to Cas he did in measures two and three, it goes from the IV (F) to the III (E7, 
secondary dominant, majorizing the iii chord), to the VI (Am). The main melodic theme uses 
the same notes, but revolves around a different harmonic progression, resulting in greater 
chordal interest (less repetitive). Sousa then uses his trademark chromatic accented chord 
(Ab7; note that it is a half-step below the previous chord) to create a "wall of tension" which 
quickly resolves into the I chord. 

Another "accented" chromatic chord frequently used by march music composers is an 
inversion of a I chord with a lowered third and raised fifth. For example, if there was an Eb 
major chord (the I in the key of Eb), it would be followed by a B major chord (because a B 
chord is an Eb chord with a lowered third and raised fifth). Unlike the aforementioned 
secondary dominants, this chord really does not have logical harmonic functions to it 
(besides neighbor tone usage) other than to add texture and interest. 

e Chromatic chord usage 
o Segment of "Nobles of the Mystic Shine by John Philip Sousa containing the 
mentioned chormatic chord 

In summary: 

e Most marches use seemingly simple chord progressions, for the sake of sounding 
melodically pleasing, however... 

e March composers will often compliment their marches with interesting chords 
and chord changes, such as the use of chromatic harmonies, sevenths extensions, 
and secondary dominants. 


Difficulty 


The actual difficulty of performance is considerably varied amongst marches. Because 
marches were some of the first music to be written for grade school bands (which were just 
becoming prominent throughout the country), many marches are fairly modest in difficulty. 
However, given the fact that many composers wrote marches for their own band (typically a 
professional community or circus band), some require almost virtuoso skill to perform. That 
being said, many conductors note that any march is difficult to play "perfectly", with all 
correct expressions, articulation and steady tempo. The following difficulty grading system 
is adapted from Norman Smith's "March Music Notes". 

e Grade 1: Minimum difficulty. Suited for beginner bands who are first 
approaching music. May even be a simple etude or diddy from an instructional 
book. 

e Grade 2: Also for beginner bands, but more developed, usually with different 
notes and rhythms. Instrumental ranges are comfortable and most require 
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minimal endurance. Some follow the standard march form, but most are 
abbreviated, or in a more concert march form. 

e Grade 3: The standard march difficulty. Usually in full march form, this difficulty 
requires moderate technique and endurance skills. Instrumental range is usually 
intermediate (trumpets going up to a high G, no ledger line), and most likely will 
contain chromatic notes, obligatos and counter-melodies. Many Grade 3's are 
used in actual parade marching. Examples of a Grade 3 march would be "The 
Thunderer", or "The National Emblem". 

e Grade 4: Moderately difficult. Typical high school bands will find this grade 
requiring a considerable amount of practice/rehearsal. Grade 4's will contain 
many technically challenging parts, and some synchopation. They also tend to 
require a strict, complete ensemble for proper performance as they may contain 
intricate harmonies, and counter-melodies. Examples of a Grade 4 march would 
be "The Stars and Stripes Forever", and "Barnum and Bailey's Favorite". 

e Grade 5: Considerably difficult. Usually originally written for professional, 
virtuoso band members, such as those in a circus band. Therefore, many Grade 
5's are Screamers. They are guaranteed to contain woodwind obligatos or 
chromatic runs, and test the range of any player (high C's for trumpets). May have 
very quick tempos as well as complicated rhythms and synchopation. An example 
of a Grade 5 march would be "Entry of the Gladiators", "The Washington Greys", 
and "Battle of Shiloh". 

e Grade 6: A rare difficulty. Usually a Grade 6 is found in a greater piece of work 
such as a symphony where it can contain mixed meters, intricate rhythms and 
harmonies. 


Instrumentation 


A general instrumentation setup used originally for American marches would be very 
difficult to explain, as most bands were extremely varied in the late 1800's and early 1900's. 
As stated before, most of the standard march music was written for the composer's band. 
Whether that be the Sousa, Ringling Bros. or Gilmore, every band typically had marches 
written by their conductor in repetoire. With that said, most marches were also written ina 
very specific instrumentation. For example, many composers simply wrote a piano version 
of the march, and it was up to the publisher to arrange separate parts for concert band, 
orchestra, etc. 


Marches in Culture 
References 
e Norman E. Smith "March Music Notes" Copyright 1993 by Norman E. Smith, 
Published by Program Note Press. 


e Norman E. Smith "March Music Melodies" Copyright 1993 by Norman E. Smith, 
Published by Program Note Press. 
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American popular music 


Starting with the birth of recorded music, American popular music has had a profound 
effect on music across the world. The country has seen the rise of popular styles that have 
had a significant influence on global culture, including ragtime, blues, jazz, rock, R & B, doo 
wop, gospel, soul, funk, heavy metal, punk, disco, house, techno, salsa, grunge and hip hop. In 
addition, the American music industry is quite diverse, supporting a number of regional 
styles like zydeco, klezmer and slack-key. The appeal of these styles lies in their supple, 
energetic rhythms, their appealing vocal lines, and in many cases their symbolic associations 
with the plight of the underprivileged. 

In the early 20th century, the roots of most styles of American popular music were born. 
During this period, the American music industry developed a series of new forms of music, 
using elements of blues and other genres of American folk music. These popular styles 
included country, R&B, jazz and rock. The 1960s and '70s saw a number of important 
changes in American popular music, including the development of a number of new styles, 
including heavy metal, punk, soul, and hip hop. Though these styles were not popular in the 
sense of mainstream, they were commercially recorded and are thus examples of popular 
music as opposed to folk or classical music. 


Early popular song 


The earliest songs that could be considered American popular music, as opposed to the 
popular music of a particular region or ethnicity, was the sheet music of the Civil War era. 
The songs were most often meant for use in minstrel shows, theatrical productions that 
featured singing, dancing and comic performances. Minstrel shows generally used African 
American musical instruments and dance, and featured performers with their faces stained 
black, a technique called blackface 1. Minstrel shows were generally advertised as though 
the music of the shows was in an African American style, though this was often not true. 

Blacks had been present in American popular culture prior to the Civil War era, at least 
dating back to the African Grove Theatre in New York in the 1820s and the publication of the 
first music by a black composer, Francis Johnson, in 1818. However, these important 
milestones still occurred entirely within the conventions of European music. The first 
extremely popular minstrel song was "Jump Jim Crow" by Thomas Rice, which used a dance 
that Rice copied from a stableboy with a tune adopted from an Irish jig. The African elements 
included the use of the banjo, believed to derive from West African string instruments, and 
accented and additive rhythms 2. Many of the songs of the minstrel shows remain well- 
remembered, especially those by Daniel Emmett and Stephen Foster, the latter being, 
according to David Ewen, "America's first major composer, and one of the world's 
outstanding writers of songs" &. Foster's songs were typical of the minstrel era in their 
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unabashed sentimentality, and in their glorification of slavery. Nevertheless, Foster did more 
than most songwriters of the period to humanize the blacks he composed about, such as in 
"Nelly Was a Lady", a plaintive, melancholy song about a black man mourning the loss of his 
wife “4. 

The minstrel show was the beginning ofa long tradition of African American music being 
appropriated for popular audiences, and was the first distinctly American form of music to 
find international acclaim. As Donald Clarke has noted, minstrel shows were "essentially 
black music, while the most successful acts were white, so that songs and dances of black 
origin were imitated by white performers and then taken up by black performers, who thus 
to some extent ended up imitating themselves". Clarke attributes the use of blackface to a 
desire for white Americans to glorify the brutal existence of both free and slave blacks by 
depicting them as happy and carefree individuals, best suited to plantation life and the 
performance of simple, joyous songs that easily appealed to white audiences !&. 

Blackface minstrel shows remained popular throughout the last part of the 19th century, 
only gradually dying out near the beginning of the 20th century. During that time, a form of 
lavish and elaborate theater called the extravaganza arose, beginning with Charles M. Barras' 
The Black Crook [6]. Extravaganzas were criticized by the newspapers and churches of the 
day because the shows were considered sexually titillating, with women singing bawdy 
songs dressed in nearly transparent clothing. David Ewen described this as the beginning of 
the "long and active careers in sex exploitation" of American musical theater and popular 
song [7]. Later, extravaganzas took elements of burlesque performances, which were satiric 
and parodic productions that were very popular at the end of the 19th century “. 

Like the extravaganza and the burlesque, the variety show was a comic and ribald 
production, popular from the middle to the end of the 19th century, at which time it had 
evolved into vaudeville. This form was innovated by producers like Tony Pastor who tried 
to encourage women and children to attend his shows; they were hesitant because the 
theater had long been the domain of a rough and disorderly crowd [9]. By the early 20th 
century, vaudeville was a respected entertainment for women and children, and songwriters 
like Gus Edwards wrote songs that were popular across the country [10]. The most popular 
vaudeville shows were, like the Ziegfeld Follies, a series of songs and skits that had a 
profound effect on the subsequent development of Broadway musical theater and the songs 
of Tin Pan Alley. 

e "Old Folks at Home" 
o Popular minstrel songs, such as this one by Stephen Foster, formed part of the 
repertoire of camp bands during the Civil War. This performance is by Civil 
War re-enactors, the 2nd South Carolina String Band. 
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Tin Pan Alley 


Tin Pan Alley was an area called Union Square in New York City, which became the major 
center for music publishing by the mid-1890s. The songwriters of this era wrote formulaic 
songs, many of them sentimental ballads [11]. During this era, a sense of national 
consciousness was developing, as the United States became a formidable world power, 
especially after the Spanish-American War. The increased availability and efficiency of 
railroads and the postal service helped disseminate ideas, including popular songs. 

Some of the most notable publishers of Tin Pan Alley included Willis Woodward, the 
Witmark house of publishing, Charles K. Harris, and Edward B. Marks and Joseph W. Stern. 
Stern and Marks were among the more well-known Tin Pan Alley songwriters; they began 
writing together as amateurs in 1894 [12]. In addition to the popular, mainstream ballads 
and other clean-cut songs, some Tin Pan Alley publishers focused on rough and risqué. Coon 
songs were another important part of Tin Pan Alley, derived from the watered-down songs 
of the minstrel show with the "verve and electricity" brought by the "assimilation of the 
ragtime rhythm" [13]. The first popular coon song was "New Coon in Town", introduced in 
1883, and followed by a wave of coon shouters like Ernest Hogan and May Irwin “1. 


Broadway 


The early 20th century also saw the growth of Broadway, a group of theatres specializing 
in musicals. Broadway became one of the preeminent locations for musical theater in the 
world, and produced a body of songs that led Donald Clarke to call the era, the golden age of 
songwriting. The need to adapt enjoyable songs to the constraints of a theater and a plot 
enabled and encouraged a growth in songwriting and the rise of composers like George 
Gershwin, Vincent Youmans, Irving Berlin and Jerome Kern “51. 

Foreign operas were popular among the upper-class throughout the 19th century, while 
other styles of musical theater included operettas, ballad operas and the opera bouffe. The 
English operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan were particularly popular, while American 
compositions had trouble finding an audience. George M. Cohan was the first notable 
American composer of musical theater, and the first to move away from the operetta, and is 
also notable for using the language of the vernacular in his work. By the beginning of the 
20th century, however, black playwrights, composers and musicians were having a profound 
effect on musical theater, beginning with the works of Will Marion Cook, James Reese Europe 
and James P. Johnson; the first major hit black musical was Shuffle Along in 1921 i, 

Imported operettas and domestic productions by both whites like Cohan and blacks like 
Cook, Europe and Johnson all had a formative influence on Broadway. Composers like 
Gershwin, Porter and Kern made comedic musical theater into a national pastime, with a feel 
that was distinctly American and not dependent on European models. Most of these 
individuals were Jewish, with Cole Porter the only major exception; they were the 
descendants of 19th century immigrants fleeing persecution in the Russian Empire, settled 
most influentially in various neighborhoods in New York City [17]. Many of the early 
musicals were influenced by black music, showing elements of early jazz, such as In 
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Dahomey; the Jewish composers of these works may have seen connections between the 
traditional black blue notes and their own folk Jewish music. 

Broadway songs were recorded around the turn of the century, but did not become 
widely popular outside their theatrical context until much later. Jerome Kern's "They Didn't 
Believe Me" was an early song that became popular nationwide. Kern's later innovations 
included a more believable plot than the rather shapeless stories built around songs of 
earlier works, beginning with Show Boat in 1927. George Gershwin was perhaps the most 
influential composer on Broadway, beginning with "Swanee" in 1919 and later works for jazz 
and orchestras. His most enduring composition may be the opera Porgy and Bess, a story 
about two blacks, which Gershwin intended as a sort of "folk opera", a creation of a new style 
of American musical theater based on American idioms 1, 


Ragtime 


Ragtime was a style of dance music based around the piano, using syncopated rhythms 
and chromaticisms [19]; the genre's most well-known performer and composer was 
undoubtedly Scott Joplin. The ragged rhythms of ragtime are documented to at least as far 
back as 1886, at Congo Square in New Orleans, where African American and Caribbean 
dances mixed in wild celebrations. Author Gunther Schuller sees ragtime as a mixture of 
African elements with the 2/4 pattern of European marches [20], while others point to the 
importance of jigs and other dance styles among the music of large African American bands 
in many northern cities during the end of the 19th century. Donald Clarke considers ragtime 
the culmination of coon songs, used first in minstrel shows and then vaudeville, and the 
result of the rhythms of minstrelsy percolating into the mainstream; he also suggests that 
ragtime's distinctive sound may have come from an attempt to imitate the African American 
banjo using the keyboard 2. 

Due to the essentially African American nature of ragtime, it is most commonly 
considered the first style of American popular music to be truly black music; certainly, it was 
also strongly influenced by European elements, but ragtime brought syncopation and a more 
authentic black sound to popular music. Popular ragtime songs were notated and sold as 
sheet music, but the general style was played more informally across the nation; these 
amateur performers played a more free-flowing form of ragtime that eventually became a 
major formative influence on jazz 2. 


Early recorded popular music 


Thomas Edison's invention of the phonograph cylinder kicked off the birth of recorded 
music. The first cylinder to be released was "Semper Fidelis" by the U.S. Marine Band. At first, 
cylinders were released sparingly, but as their sales grew more profitable, distribution 
increased. These early recorded songs were a mix of vaudeville, barbershop quartets, 
marches, opera, novelty songs, and other popular tunes. Many popular standards, such as 
"The Good Old Summertime", "Shine on Harvest Moon", and "Over There" come from this 
time. There were also a few early hits in the field of jazz, beginning with the Original 
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Dixieland Jazz Band's 1917 recordings, and followed by King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band, who 
played in a more authentic New Orleans jazz style 1231, 

Blues had been around a long time before it became a part of the first explosion of 
recorded popular music in American history. This came in the 1920s, when classic female 
blues singers like Ma Rainey, Bessie Smith and Mamie Smith grew very popular; the first hit 
of this field was Mamie Smith's "Crazy Blues". These urban blues singers changed the idea of 
popular music from being simple songs that could be easily performed by anyone to works 
primarily associated with an individual singer. Performers like Sophie Tucker, known for 
"Some of These Days", became closely associated with their hits, making their individualized 
interpretations just as important as the song itself 241. 

At the same time, record companies like Paramount Records and OKeh Records launched 
the field of race music, which was mostly blues targeted at African American audiences. The 
most famous of these acts went on to inspire much of the later popular development of the 
blues and blues-derived genres, including Charley Patton, Lonnie Johnson and Robert 
Johnson. 


Popular jazz and swing 


Jazz is a kind of music characterized by blue notes, syncopation, swing, call and response, 
polyrhythms, and improvisation. Though originally a kind of dance music, jazz has now been 
"long considered a kind of popular or vernacular music (and has also) become a 
sophisticated art form that has interacted in significant ways with the music of the concert 
hall" 251, Jazz's development occurred at around the same time as modern ragtime, blues, 
gospel and country music, all of which can be seen as part of a continuum with no clear 
demarcation between them; jazz specifically was most closely related to ragtime, with which 
it could be distinguished by the use of more intricate rhythmic improvisation, often placing 
notes far from the implied beat. The earliest jazz bands adopted much of the vocabulary of 
the blues, including bent and blue notes and instrumental "growls" and smears. 

Though jazz had long since achieved some limited popularity, it was Louis Armstrong, 
who became one of the first music stars and a major force in the development of jazz. 
Armstrong was an improviser, capable of creating numerous variations on a single melody; 
he also popularized scat singing, an improvisational vocal technique in which nonsensical 
syllables (vocables) are sung, often as part of a call-and-response interaction with other 
musicians onstage. Both scat singing and musical variation remain an important part of jazz. 

The first major popular form of jazz was called swing, which is characterized by a strong 
rhythm section, usually consisting of a double bass and drums, playing in a medium to fast 
tempo, and rhythmic devices like the swung note. Swing is primarily a kind of 1930s jazz 
fused with elements of the blues and the pop sensibility of Tin Pan Alley [26]. Swing used 
bigger bands than other kinds of jazz had and was headed by bandleaders that tightly 
arranged the material, discouraging the improvisation that had been an integral part of jazz. 
David Clarke called swing the first "jazz-oriented style (to be) at the centre of popular music... 
as opposed to merely giving it backbone" [27]. By the end of the 1930s, vocalists became 
more and more prominent, eventually taking center stage following the American Federation 
of Musicians strike, which made recording with a large band prohibitively expensive [28]. 
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Swing came to be accompanied by a popular dance called the swing dance, which was very 
popular across the United States, among both white and black audiences, especially youth. 


e "Jumpin' at the Woodside" 


o This is by Count Basie & His Orchestra, a popular swing song by a jazz legend. 
Blues diversification and popularization 


Beginning in the 1920s and accelerating greatly in the 1940s, the blues began rapidly 
diversifying into a broad spectrum of new styles. These included an uptempo, energetic style 
called rhythm and blues (R&B), a merger of blues and Anglo-Celtic song called country music 
and the fusion of hymns and spirituals with blues structures called gospel music. Later than 
these other styles, in the 1940s, a blues, R&B and country fusion eventually called rock and 
roll developed, eventually coming to dominate American popular by the beginning of the 
1960s. 

Country music is primarily a fusion of African American blues and spirituals with 
Appalachian folk music, adapted for pop audiences and popularized beginning in the 1920s. 
Of particular importance was Irish and Scottish tunes, dance music, balladry and vocal styles 
[29], as well as Native American, Spanish, German, French and Mexican music. The 
instrumentation of early country revolved around the European-derived fiddle and the 
African-derived banjo, with the guitar added later. Country music instrumentation used 
African elements like a call-and-response format, improvised music and syncopated 
rhythms. Later still, string instruments like the ukulele and steel guitar became 
commonplace due to the popularity of Hawaiian musical groups in the early 20th century 
[30]. The roots of modern country music are generally traced to 1927, when music talent 
scout Ralph Peer recorded Jimmie Rodgers and The Carter Family. Their recordings are 
considered the foundation for modern country music. There had been popular music prior 
to 1927 that could be considered country, but, as Ace Collins points out, these recordings had 
"only marginal and very inconsistent" effects on the national music markets, and were only 
superficially similar to what was then known as hillbilly music [31]. In addition to Rodgers 
and the Carters, a musician named Bob Wills was an influential early performer known for a 
style called Western swing, which was very popular in the 1920s and 30s, and was 
responsible for bringing a prominent jazz influence to country music. 

Rhythm and blues (R&B) is a style that arose in the 1930s and '40s, a rhythmic and 
uptempo form of blues with more complex instrumentation. Author Amiri Baraka described 
early R&B as "huge rhythm units smashing away behind screaming blues singers (who) had 
to shout to be heard above the clanging and strumming of the various electrified instruments 
and the churning rhythm sections 1. R&B was recorded during this period, but not 
extensively and was not widely promoted by record companies, who felt it was not suited 
for most audiences, especially middle-class whites, because of the suggestive lyrics and 
driving rhythms &:!. Bandleaders like Louis Jordan innovated the sound of early R&B. Jordan's 
band featured a small horn section and prominent rhythm instrumentation and used songs 
with bluesy lyrical themes. By the end of the 1940s, he had produced nineteen major hits, 
and helped pave the way for contemporaries like Wynonie Harris, John Lee Hooker and Roy 
Milton. 
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Christian spirituals and rural blues music were the origin of what is now known as gospel 
music. Beginning in about the 1920s, African American churches featured early gospel in the 
form of worshipers proclaiming their religious devotion (testifying) in an improvised, often 
musical manner. Modern gospel began with the work of composers, most importantly 
Thomas A. Dorsey, who "(composed) songs based on familiar spirituals and hymns, fused to 
blues and jazz rhythms" &41. From these early 20th-century churches, gospel music spread 
across the country. It remained associated almost entirely with African American churches, 
and usually featured a choir along with one or more virtuoso soloists. 

Rock and roll is a kind of popular music, developed primarily out of country, blues and 
R&B. Easily the single most popular style of music worldwide, rock's exact origins and early 
development have been hotly debated. Music historian Robert Palmer has noted that the 
style's influences are quite diverse, and include the Afro-Caribbean "Bo Diddley beat", 
elements of "big band swing" and Latin music like the Cuban son and "Mexican rhythms" 
[35]. Another author, George Lipsitz claims that rock arose in America's urban areas, where 
there formed a "polyglot, working-class culture (where the) social meanings previously 
conveyed in isolation by blues, country, polka, zydeco and Latin musics found new 
expression as they blended in an urban environment" 4, 


1950s and 60s 


The middle of the 20th century saw a number of very important changes in American 
popular music. The field of pop music developed tremendously during this period, as the 
increasingly low price of recorded music stimulated demand and greater profits for the 
record industry. As a result, music marketing became more and more prominent, resulting 
in a number of mainstream pop stars whose popularity was previously unheard of. Many of 
the first such stars were Italian-American crooners like Dean Martin, Rudy Vallee, Tony 
Bennett, Perry Como, Frankie Laine and, most famously, the "first pop vocalist to engender 
hysteria among his fans" Frank Sinatra [37]. The era of the modern teen pop star, however, 
began in the 1960s. Bubblegum pop groups like The Monkees were chosen entirely for their 
appearance and ability to sell records, with no regard to musical ability. The same period, 
however, also saw the rise of new forms of pop music that achieved a more permanent 
presence in the field of American popular music, including rock, soul and pop-folk. By the 
end of the 1960s, two developments had completely changed popular music: the birth of a 
counterculture, which explicitly opposed mainstream music, often in tandem with political 
and social activism, and the shift from professional composers to performers who were both 
singers and songwriters. 

Rock and roll first entered mainstream popular music through a style called rockabilly, 
which fused the nascent rock sound with elements of country music. Black-performed rock 
and roll had previously had limited mainstream success, and some observers at the time 
believed that a white performer who could credibly sing in an R&B and country style would 
be a success. Sam Phillips, of Memphis, Tennessee's Sun Records, was the one who found 
such a performer, in Elvis Presley, who became one of the best-selling musicians in history, 
and brought rock and roll to audiences across the world [38]. Presley's success was preceded 
by Bill Haley, a white performer whose "Rock Around the Clock" is sometimes pointed to as 
the start of the rock era. However, Haley's music was "more arranged" and "more calculated" 
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than the "looser rhythms" of rockabilly, which also, unlike Haley, did not use saxophones or 
chorus singing 22. 


e "Good Rockin' Tonight" 
o This is by Elvis Presley and is one of the most popular songs of the rockabilly 


era. 

R&B remained extremely popular during the 1950s among black audiences, but the style 
was not considered appropriate for whites, or respectable middle-class blacks because of its 
suggestive nature. Many popular R&B songs were instead performed by white musicians like 
Pat Boone, in a more palatable, mainstream style, and turned into pop hits [40]. By the end 
of the 1950s, however, there was a wave of popular black blues-rock and country-influenced 
R&B performers gaining unprecedented fame among white listeners; these included Bo 
Diddley and Chuck Berry [41]. Over time, producers in the R&B field turned to gradually 
more rock-based acts like Little Richard and Fats Domino. 

Doo wop is akind of vocal harmony music performed by groups who became popular in 
the 1950s. Though sometimes considered a kind of rock, doo wop is more precisely a fusion 
of vocal R&B, gospel and jazz with the blues and pop structures “21, though until the 1960s, 
the lines separating rock from doo wop, R&B and other related styles was very blurry. Doo 
wop became the first style of R&B-derived music "to take shape, to define itself as something 
people recognized as new, different, strange, theirs" (emphasis in original) “31. As doo wop 
grew more popular, more innovations were added, including the use of a bass lead vocalist, 
a practice which began with Jimmy Ricks of The Ravens [44]. Doo wop performers were 
originally almost all black, but a few white and integrated groups soon became popular. 
These included a number of Italian-American groups like Dion & the Belmonts and Frankie 
Valli & the Four Seasons, while others added female vocalists and even formed all-female 
groups in the nearly universally male field; these included The Queens and The Chantels #51. 

The 1950s saw a number of brief fads that went on to have a great impact on future styles 
of music. Performers like Pete Seeger and The Weavers popularized a form of old-time 
revival of Anglo-American music. This field eventually became associated with the political 
leftwing and Communism, leading to a decline in acceptability as artists were increasingly 
blacklisted and criticized. Nevertheless, this form of pop-folk exerted a profound influence 
in the form of 1950s folk-rock and related styles. Alongside the rather sporadic success of 
popularized Anglo folk music came a series of Latin dance fads, including mambo, rumba, 
chachacha and boogaloo. Though their success was again sporadic and brief, Latin music 
continued to exert a continuous influence on rock, soul and other styles, as well as eventually 
evolving into salsa music in the 1970s. 
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Country: Nashville Sound 


During World War 2, the materials used to produce records were scarce and expensive, 
and the record companies responding by cutting production to focus entirely on mainstream 
music, and thus country remained little recorded and even less promoted. After the war, 
however, there was increased interest in specialty styles, including what had been known as 
race and hillbilly music; these styles were renamed to rhythm and blues and country and 
western, respectively («. Major labels had had some success promoting two kinds of country 
acts: Southern novelty performers like Tex Williams and singers like Frankie Laine, who 
mixed pop and country in a conventionally sentimental style [47]. This period also saw the 
rise of Hank Williams, a white country singer who had learned the blues from a black street 
musician named Tee-Tot, in northwest Alabama [48]. Before his death in 1953, Hank 
Williams recorded eleven singles that sold at least a million copies each and pioneered the 
Nashville sound. 

The Nashville sound was a popular kind of country music that arose in the 1950s, a fusion 
of popular big band jazz and swing with the lyricism of honky-tonk country [49]. The popular 
success of Hank Williams' recordings had convinced record labels that country music could 
find mainstream audiences. Record companies then tried to strip the rough, honky-tonk 
elements from country music, removing the unapologetically rural sound that had made 
Williams famous. Nashville's industry was reacting to the rise of rockabilly performer Elvis 
Presley by marketing performers that crossed the divide between country and pop; [50]. 
Chet Atkins, head of RCA's country music division, did the most to innovate the Nashville 
sound by abandoning the rougher elements of country, while Owen Bradley used 
sophisticated production techniques and smooth instrumentation that eventually became 
standard in the Nashville Sound, which also grew to incorporate strings and vocal choirs 
[51]. By the early part of the 1960s, the Nashville sound was perceived as watered-down by 
many more traditionalist performers and fans, resulting in a number of local scenes like the 
Lubbock sound and, most influentially, the Bakersfield sound. 

Throughout the 1950s, the most popular kind of country music was the Nashville Sound, 
which was a slick and pop-oriented style. Many musicians preferred a rougher sound, leading 
to the development the Lubbock Sound and Bakersfield Sound. The Bakersfield Sound was 
innovated in Bakersfield, California in the mid to late 1950s, by performers like Wynn 
Stewart, who used elements of Western swing and rock, such as the breakbeat, along with a 
honky tonk vocal style [52]. He was followed by a wave of performers like Buck Owens and 
Merle Haggard, who popularized the style. 


Soul 


Soul music is a combination of R&B and gospel which began in the late 1950s in the 
United States. Soul music is characterized by its use of gospel techniques with a greater 
emphasis on vocalists, and the use of secular themes. The 1950s recordings of Sam Cooke, 
Ray Charles and James Brown are commonly considered the beginnings of soul music. 
Solomon Burke's early recordings for Atlantic Records codified the style, and as Peter 
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Guralnick writes, "it was only with the coming together of Burke and Atlantic Records that 
you could see anything resembling a movement" !31. 

In Memphis, Stax Records produced recordings by soul pioneers Otis Redding, Wilson 
Pickett and Don Covay. An important center of soul music recording was Florence, Alabama, 
where the Fame Studios operated. Jimmy Hughes, Percy Sledge and Arthur Alexander 
recorded at Fame; later in the 1960s, Aretha Franklin would also record in the area. Fame 
Studios, often referred to as Muscle Shoals, after a town neighboring Florence, enjoyed a 
close relationship with Stax, and many of the musicians and producers who worked in 
Memphis also contributed to recordings done in Alabama. 

Aretha Franklin's 1967 recordings, such as "I Never Loved a Man the Way I Love You", 
"Respect" and "Do Right Woman-Do Right Man," are among soul's most commercially 
successful productions. During this period, Stax artists such as Eddie Floyd and Johnnie 
Taylor also made significant contributions to soul music. By 1968, the soul music movement 
had begun to splinter, as James Brown and Sly and the Family Stone began to expand upon 
and abstract both soul and rhythm and blues into other forms. Guralnick wrote that more 
"than anything else... what seems to me to have brought the era of soul to a grinding, 
unsettling halt was the death of Martin Luther King in April of 1968" 1, 


1960s rock 


The first of the major new rock genres of the 1960s was surf, pioneered by Californian 
Dick Dale. Surf was largely instrumental and guitar-based rock with a distorted and twanging 
sound, and was associated with the Southern California surfing-based youth culture. Dale 
had worked with Leo Fender, developing the "Showman amplifier and... the reverberation 
unit that would give surf music its distinctively fuzzy sound" 551, 

Inspired by the lyrical focus of surf, if not the musical basis, The Beach Boys began their 
career in 1961 with a string of hits like "Surfin' USA". Their sound was not instrumental, nor 
guitar-based, but was full of "rich, dense and unquestionably special" "floating vocals (with) 
Four Freshman-ish harmonies riding over a droned, propulsive burden" [56]. The Beach 
Boys' songwriter Brian Wilson grew gradually more eccentric, experimenting with new 
studio techniques as he became associated with the burgeoning counterculture. 

The counterculture was a youth movement that included political activism, especially in 
opposition to the Vietnam War, and the promotion of various hippie ideals. The hippies were 
associated primarily with two kinds of music: the folk-rock and country rock of people like 
Bob Dylan and Gram Parsons, and the psychedelic rock of bands like Jefferson Airplane and 
The Doors. This movement was very closely connected to the British Invasion, a wave of 
bands from the United Kingdom who became popular throughout much of the 1960s. The 
first wave of the British Invasion included bands like The Zombies and the Moody Blues, 
followed by rock bands like the Rolling Stones, The Who and, most famously, The Beatles. 
The sound of these bands was hard-edged rock, with The Beatles' originally known for songs 
that were virtually identical to classic black rock songs by Little Richard, Chuck Berry, 
Smokey Robinson, The Shirelles and the Isley Brothers [57]. Later, as the counterculture 
developed, The Beatles began using more advanced techniques and unusual instruments, 
such as the sitar, as well as more original lyrics. 
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Folk-rock drew on the sporadic mainstream success of groups like the Kingston Trio and 
the Almanac Singers, while Woodie Guthrie and Pete Seeger helped to politically radicalize 
rural white folk music [58]. The popular musician Bob Dylan rose to prominence in the 
middle of the 1960s, fusing folk with rock and making the nascent scene closely connected 
to the Civil Rights Movement. He was followed by a number of country-rock bands like The 
Byrds and the Flying Burrito Brothers and folk-oriented singer-songwriters like Joan Baez 
and the Canadian Joni Mitchell. However, by the end of the decade, there was little political 
or social awareness evident in the lyrics of pop-singer-songwriters like James Taylor and 
Carol King, whose self-penned songs were deeply personal and emotional. 

Psychedelic rock was a hard, driving kind of guitar-based rock, closely associated with 
the city of San Francisco, California. Though Jefferson Airplane was the only psychedelic San 
Francisco band to have a major national hit, with 1967's "Somebody to Love" and "White 
Rabbit", the Grateful Dead, a folk, country and bluegrass-flavored jam band, "embodied all 
the elements of the San Francisco scene and came... to represent the counterculture to the 
rest of the country"; the Grateful Dead also became known for introducing the 
counterculture, and the rest of the country, to the ideas of people like Timothy Leary, 
especially the use of hallucinogenic drugs like LSD for spiritual and philosophical purposes 
[59], 


1970s and 80s 


Following the turbulent political, social and musical changes of the 1960s and early 
1970s, rock music diversified. What was formerly known as rock and roll, a reasonably 
discrete style of music, had evolved into a catchall category called simply rock music, an 
umbrella term which would eventually include diverse styles like heavy metal music, punk 
rock and, sometimes even hip hop music. During the '70s, however, most of these styles were 
not part of mainstream music, and were evolving in the underground music scene. 

The early 1970s saw a wave of singer-songwriters who drew on the introspective, deeply 
emotional and personal lyrics of 1960s folk-rock. They included James Taylor, Carole King 
and others, all known just as much for the lyric ability as for their performances. The same 
period saw the rise of bluesy Southern rock and country rock groups like the Allman 
Brothers Band and Lynyrd Skynyrd [60]. In the 1970s, soft rock developed, a kind of simple, 
unobtrusive and mellow form of pop-rock, exemplified by a number of bands like America 
and Bread, most of whom are little remembered today; many were one-hit wonders [61]. In 
addition, harder arena rock bands like Chicago and Styx also saw some major success. 

The early 1970s saw the rise of a new style of country music that was as rough and hard- 
edged, and which quickly became the most popular form of country. This was outlaw 
country, a style that included such mainstream stars as Willie Nelson and Waylon Jennings 
(el, Outlaw country was very rock-oriented, and had lyrics that focused on the criminal, 
especially drug and alcohol-related, antics of its performers, who grew their hair long, wore 
denim and leather and looked like hippies in contrast to the clean-cut country singers that 
were pushing the Nashville sound (31, 

By the end of the decade, disco, a form of electronic dance music, was popular. Disco's 
time was short, however, and was soon replaced with a number of genres that evolved out 
of the punk rock scene, like New Wave. Bruce Springsteen became a major star, first in the 
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mid to late 70s and then throughout the '80s, with dense, inscrutable lyrics and anthemic 
songs that resonated with the middle and lower classes 1. 


70s funk and soul 


In the early 1970s, soul music was influenced by psychedelic rock and other styles. The 
social and political ferment of the times inspired artists like Marvin Gaye and Curtis Mayfield 
to release album-length statements with hard-hitting social commentary. Artists like James 
Brown led soul towards more dance-oriented music, which eventually evolved into funk. 
Funk was typified by 1970s bands like Parliament-Funkadelic, The Meters, and James Brown 
himself, while more versatile groups like War, The Commodores and Earth, Wind and Fire 
also became popular. During the '70s, some highly slick and commercial blue-eyed soul acts 
like Philadelphia's Hall & Oates achieved mainstream success, as well as a new generation of 
street-corner harmony or city-soul groups like The Delfonics and Howard University's 
Unifics. 

By the end of the '70s, Philly soul, funk, rock and most other genres were dominated by 
disco-inflected tracks. During this period, funk bands like The O'Jays and The Spinners 
continued to turn out hits. After the death of disco in 1980, soul music survived for a short 
time before going through yet another metamorphosis. With the introduction of influences 
from electro music and funk, soul music became less raw and more slickly produced, 
resulting in a genre of music that was again called R&B, usually distinguished from the earlier 
rhythm and blues by identifying it as contemporary R&B. 


80s pop 


By the 1960s, the term rhythm and blues had no longer been in wide use; instead, terms 
like soul music were used to describe popular African American music. In the 1980s, 
however, rhythm and blues came back into use, most often in the form of R&B, a usage that 
has continued to the present. Contemporary R&B arose when sultry funk singers like Prince 
became very popular, alongside dance-oriented pop stars like Michael Jackson and female 
vocalists like Tina Turner and Whitney Houston £5, 

By the end of the 1980s, pop-rock largely consisted of the radio-friendly hair metal bands, 
who used images derived from the British glam movement with macho lyrics and attitudes, 
accompanied by hard rock music and heavy metal virtuosic soloing. Bands from this era 
included many British groups like Def Leppard, as well as heavy metal-influenced American 
bands Motley Critie, Guns N' Roses, Bon Jovi and Van Halen 1, 

The mid-1980s also saw Gospel music see its popularity peak. A new form of gospel had 
evolved, called Contemporary Christian music (CCM). CCM had been around since the late 
1960s, and consisted of a pop/rock sound with slight religious lyrics. CCM had become the 
most popular form of gospel by the mid-1980s, especially with artists like Amy Grant, 
Michael W. Smith, and Kathy Triccoli. Amy Grant was the most popular CCM, and gospel, 
singer of the 1980s, and after experiencing unprecedented success in CCM, crossed over into 
mainstream pop in the 1980s and 1990s. Michael W. Smith also had considerable success in 
CCM before crossing over to a successful career in pop music as well. Grant would later 
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produce CCM's first #1 pop hit ("Baby Baby"), and CCM's best-selling album (Heart In 
Motion). 

In the 1980s, the country music charts were dominated by pop singers with only 
tangential influences from country music, a trend that has continued since. The 1980s saw a 
revival of honky-tonk-style country with the rise of people like Dwight Yoakam and the new 
traditionalists Emmylou Harris and Ricky Skaggs [67], as well as the development of 
alternative country performers like Uncle Tupelo. Later alternative country performers, like 
Whiskeytown's Ryan Adams and Wilco, found some mainstream success. 


Birth of the underground 


During the 1970s, a number of diverse styles emerged in start contrast to mainstream 
American popular music. Though these genres were not largely popular in the sense of 
selling many records to mainstream audiences, they were examples of popular music, as 
opposed to folk or classical music. In the early 1970s, blacks and Puerto Ricans in New York 
City developed hip hop culture, which produced a style of music also called hip hop. At 
roughly the same time, Latinos, especially Cubans and Puerto Ricans, in New York also 
innovated salsa music, which combined many forms of Latin music with R&B and rock. The 
genres of punk rock and heavy metal were most closely associated with the United Kingdom 
in the 70s, while various American derivatives evolved later in the decade and into the 80s. 
Meanwhile, Detroit slowly evolved a series of electronic music genres like house and techno 
that later became a major part of popular music worldwide. 


Hip hop 


Hip hop is a cultural movement, of which music is a part, along with graffiti and 
breakdancing. The music is composed of two parts, rapping, the delivery of swift, highly 
rhythmic and lyrical vocals, and DJing, the production of instrumentation either through 
sampling, instrumentation, turntablism or beatboxing [68]. Hip hop arose in the early 1970s 
in Harlem, New York City. Jamaican immigrant DJ Kool Herc is widely regarded as the 
progenitor of hip hop; he brought with him the practice of toasting over the rhythms of 
popular songs. In New York, DJs like Kool Herc played records of popular funk, disco and 
rock songs. Emcees originally arose to introduce the songs and keep the crowd excited and 
dancing; over time, the DJs began isolating the percussion breaks (the rhythmic climax of 
songs), thus producing a repeated beat that the emcees rapped over. 

Rapping included greetings to friends and enemies, exhortations to dance and colorful, 
often humorous boasts. By the beginning of the 1980s, there had been popular hip hop songs 
like "Rappers Delight" by the Sugarhill Gang and a few major celebrities of the scene, like LL 
Cool J and Kurtis Blow. Other performers experimented with politicized lyrics and social 
awareness, while others performed fusions with jazz, heavy metal, techno, funk and soul. Hip 
hop began to diversify in the latter part of the 1980s. New styles appeared, like alternative 
hip hop and the closely related jazz rap fusion, pioneered by rappers like De La Soul and 
Guru. The crews Public Enemy and N.W.A. did the most during this era to bring hip hop to 
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national attention; the former did so with incendiary and politically charged lyrics, while the 
latter became the first prominent example of gangsta rap. 


Salsa 


Salsa music is a diverse and predominantly Caribbean rhythm that is popular in many 
Latin American countries. Salsa incorporates multiple styles and variations; the term can be 
used to describe most any form of the popular Cuban-derived musical genres (like chachacha 
and mambo). Most specifically however, salsa refers to a particular style was developed by 
mid-1970s groups of New York City-area Cuban and Puerto Rican immigrants to the United 
States, and stylistic descendants like 1980s salsa romantica [*1, 

Salsa music always has a 4/4 meter. The music is phrased in groups of two bars, using 
recurring rhythmic patterns, and the beginning of phrases in the song text and instruments. 
Typically, the rhythmic patterns played on the percussion are rather complicated, often with 
several different patterns played simultaneously. The clave rhythm is an important element 
that forms the basis of salsa. Apart from percussion, a variety of melodic instruments are 
commonly used as accompaniment, such as a guitar, trumpets, trombones, the piano, and 
many others, all depending on the performing artists. Bands are typically divided into horn 
and rhythm sections, lead by one or more singers (soneros or salseros) 01. 


Punk and alternative rock 


Punk was a kind of rebellious rock music that began in the 1970s, as a reaction against 
the popular music of the day, especially disco, which was seen as insipid and uninspired; 
punk drew on American bands including the Velvet Underground, The Stooges and the New 
York Dolls [71]. Punk was loud, aggressive and usually very simple, requiring little musical 
training to play. Later in the decade, British bands like the Sex Pistols and The Clash found 
short-lived fame at home and, to a lesser degree, in the United States. American bands in the 
field included most famously The Ramones, as well as groups like the Talking Heads that 
played a more artsy kind of music that was closely associated with punk before eventually 
evolving into pop-New Wave /21. 

Hardcore punk was the response of American youths to the worldwide punk rock 
explosion of the late 1970s. Hardcore stripped punk rock and New Wave of its sometimes 
elitist and artsy tendencies, resulting in short, fast, and intense songs that spoke to 
disaffected youth. Hardcore exploded in the American metropolises of Los Angeles, 
Washington, DC, New York and Boston and most American cities had their own local scenes 
by the end of the 1980s 131, 

Alternative rock is a diverse grouping of rock bands that in America developed largely 
from the hardcore scene in the 1980s in stark opposition to the mainstream music scene. 
Alternative rock subgenres that developed during the decade include indie rock, gothic rock, 
grunge, and college rock. Most alternative bands were unified by their collective debt to 
punk, which laid the groundwork for underground and alternative music in the 1970s. 
Though the genre is considered to be rock, some styles were influenced by American folk, 
reggae and jazz. Like punk and hardcore, alternative rock had little mainstream success in 
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America in the 1980s, but via the grassroots establishment of an indie scene through touring, 
college radio, fanzines, and word-of-mouth, alternative bands laid the groundwork for the 
breakthrough of the genre in the American public consciousness in the next decade. 


Heavy metal 


Heavy metal is a form of music characterized by aggressive, driving rhythms and highly 
amplified distorted guitars, generally with grandiose lyrics and virtuosic instrumentation. 
Heavy metal is a development of blues, blues rock, rock and prog rock. Its origins lie in the 
British hard rock bands who between 1967 and 1974 took blues and rock and created a 
hybrid with a heavy, guitar-and-drums-centered sound. Most of the pioneers in the field, like 
Black Sabbath, were English, though many were inspired by American performers like Blue 
Cheer and Jimi Hendrix. 

In the early 1970s, the first major American bands began appearing, like Blue Oyster Cult 
and Aerosmith, and musicians like Eddie Van Halen began their career. Heavy metal 
remained, however, a largely underground phenomenon. During the 1980s, a pop-based 
form of hard rock, with a party-hearty spirit and a glam-influenced visual aesthetic 
(sometimes referred to as "hair metal") dominated the music charts, led by superstars like 
Poison, Bon Jovi, Motley Criie, and Ratt. The 1987 debut of Guns N' Roses, a hard rock band 
whose image reflected the grittier underbelly of the Sunset Strip, was at least in part a 
reaction against the overly polished image of hair metal, but that band's wild success was in 
many ways the last gasp of the hard-rock and metal scene. By the mid-1980s, as the term 
"heavy metal" became the subject of much contestation, the style had branched out in so 
many different directions that new classifications were created by fans, record companies, 
and fanzines, although sometimes the differences between various subgenres were unclear, 
even to the artists purportedly belonging to a given style. The most notable of the 1980s 
metal subgenres in the United States was the swift and aggressive thrash metal style, 
pioneered by bands like Anthrax, Megadeth, Metallica and Slayer. 


1990s to the present 


Perhaps the most important change in the 1990s in American popular music was the rise 
of alternative rock through the popularity of grunge. This was previously an explicitly anti- 
mainstream grouping of genres that rose to great fame beginning in the early 1990s. Grunge 
is an alternative rock subgenre with a "dark, brooding guitar-based sludge" sound (41, 
drawing on heavy metal, punk, and elements of bands like Sonic Youth and their use of 
"unconventional tunings to bend otherwise standard pop songs completely out of shape" 1731. 
With the addition of a "melodic, Beatlesque element" to the sound of bands like Nirvana, 
grunge became wildly popular across the United States [76]. Grunge became commercially 
successful in the early 1990s, peaking between 1991 and 1994. Bands from cities in the U.S. 
Pacific Northwest especially Seattle, Washington, were responsible for creating grunge and 
later made it popular with mainstream audiences. The supposed Generation X, who had just 
reached adulthood as grunge's popularity peaked, were closely associated with grunge, the 
sound which helped "define the desperation of (that) generation" 177. 
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Gangsta rap is a kind of hip hop, most importantly characterized by a lyrical focus on 
macho sexuality, physicality and a dangerous, criminal image. Though the origins of gangsta 
rap can be traced back to the mid-1980s raps of Philadelphia's Schoolly D and the West 
Coast's Ice-T, the style is usually said to have begun in the Los Angeles and Oakland area, 
where Too $hort, NWA and others found their fame. This West Coast rap scene spawned the 
early 1990s G-funk sound, which paired gangsta rap lyrics with a thick and hazy tone, often 
relying on samples from 1970s P-funk; the best-known proponents of this sound were the 
breakthrough rappers Dr. Dre and Snoop Doggy Dogg. 

By the end of the decade and into the early 2000s pop music consisted mostly of a 
combination of pop-hip hop and R&B-tinged pop, including a number of boy bands and 
female divas. The predominant sound in 90s country music was pop with only very limited 
elements of country. This includes many of the best-selling artists of the 1990s, like Clint 
Black, Shania Twain, Faith Hill and the first of these crossover stars, Garth Brooks 1. 


International and social impact 


American popular music has become extremely popular internationally. Rock, hip hop, 
jazz, country and other styles have fans across the globe. BBC Radio DJ Andy Kershaw, for 
example, has noted that country music is popular across virtually the entire world '1. Indeed, 
out of "all the contributions made by Americans to world culture... (American popular music) 
has been taken (most) to heart by the entire world" 0. Other styles of American popular 
music have also had a formative effect internationally, including funk, the basis for West 
African Afrobeat, R&B, a major source for Jamaican reggae, and rock, which has profoundly 
influenced most every genre of popular music worldwide. Rock, country, jazz and hip hop 
have become an entrenched part of many countries, leading to local varieties like Australian 
country music, Tanzanian Bongo Flava and Russian rock. 

Rock has had a formative influence on popular music, which had the effect of 
transforming "the very concept of what popular music" is 1 while Charlie Gillett has argued 
that rock and roll "was the first popular genre to incorporate the relentless pulse and sheer 
volume of urban life into the music itself" 21, 

The social impacts of American popular music have been felt both within the United 
States and in foreign countries. Beginning as early as the extravaganzas of the late 19th 
century, American popular music has been criticized for being too sexually titillating and for 
encouraging violence, drug abuse and generally immoral behavior. Criticisms have been 
especially targeted at African American styles of music as they began attracting white, 
generally youthful audiences; blues, jazz, rock and hip hop all fall into this category 1:1. 

A type of music that has an impact on the American society today is called 
"Bhangra"(music from the state of Panjab,India). Bhangra is probably one of the most 
energetic types of music ever played. Bhangra has been so successful that it is played in most 
clubs around the world. Some common Bhangra artists/Bands are: Jazzy B.,Lehmber 
Hussainpuri, Sukhshinder Shinda, Panjabi MC, RDB (Rhythm Dhol Bass). Bhangra was 
invented/discovered by the Sikhs in Panjab. Bhangra is sang in Panjabi. The Sikhs needed a 
type of music to celebrate weddings and other occasions like their harvest festival Vasakhi 
so they came up with Bhangra! 

Here is a video of Bhangra dances in America 
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[Bhangra Competition 1][84] 
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“Garofalo is an example of starting with Tin Pan Alley, in a chapter that also 
contains the coverage of ragtime 

“Ewen is an example, covering national ballads and patriotic songs, folk music, 
songs of the Negro, minstrel show and its songs and extravaganza to vaudeville 
“Ewen, pg. 69 Ewen claims Dan Emmett was a “popular-song composer”, then goes on another, and even 
more significant, was his contemporary, Stephen Foster -- America’s first major composer, and one of the 
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* Clarke, pgs. 28-29 Clarke notes the song "Massa's in the Cold Ground" as a clear attempt to 
sentimentalize slavery, though he notes that many slaves must have loved their masters, on whom they 
depended for everything. Clarke also notes that songs like "Nelly Was a Lady" describe the black experience 
as ordinary human feelings; they are people as real as the characters in Shakespeare. 

“Ewen, pg. 81 When Milly Cavendish stepped lightly in front of the footlights, wagged a provocative finger 
at the men in her audience, and sang in her high-pitched baby voice, “You Naughty, Naughty Men” -- by T. 
Kennick and G. Bicknell -- the American musical theater and the American popular song both started their long 
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keyboard. 

“Ferris, pg. 228 Conceived as dance music, and long considered a kind of popular or vernacular music, 
jazz has become a sophisticated art form that has interacted in significant ways with the music of the concert 
hall. 

‘Clarke, pgs. 200-201 From 1935 until after the Second World War a jazz-oriented style was at the 
centre of popular music for the first time (and the last, so far), as opposed to merely giving it backbone. 

‘ Garofalo, pg. 45 The ukulele and steel guitar were introduced to this country by the Hawaiian string 
bands that toured the country after Hawaii became a U.S. territory in 1900. 

“Collins, pg. 11 In addition, Collins notes that early pseudo-country musicians like Vernon Dalhart who 
had made their name recording ‘country music songs’ were not from the hills and hollows or plains and valleys. 
These recording stars sang both rural music and city music, and most knew more about Broadway than they 


did about hillbillies. Their rural image was often manufactured for the moment and the dollar. In contrast, 
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Collins later explains, both the Carter Family and Rodgers had rural folk credibility that helped make Peer's 
recording session such an influential success; it was the Carter Family that was Ralk Peer's tie to the hills and 
hollows, to lost loves and found faith, but it took Jimmie Rodgers to connect the publisher with some of country 
music's other beloved symbols -- trains and saloons, jail and the blues. 

‘Broughton, Viv and James Attlee. "Devil Stole the Beat" in the Rough Guide to 
World Music, Volume 2, pg. 569 Its seminal figure was a piano player and ex-blues musician by the 
name of Thomas A. Dorsey (1899-1993), who began composing songs based on familiar spirituals and hymns 
fused to blues and jazz rhythms. (emphasis in original) 

‘ Garofalo, pg. 72 The first pop vocalist to engender hysteria among his fans (rather than simple 
admiration or adoration) was an Italian American who refused to anglicize his name -- Frank Sinatra, the 
"Sultan of Swoon”. 

‘ Rolling Stone, pgs. 99-100 Ward, Stokes and Tucker call cover versions the ants at the increasingly 
sumptuous rhythm-and-blues picnic. 

‘Gillett, pg. 9, cited in Garofalo, pg. 74 

: Szatmary, pgs. 69-70 Also a guitar enthusiast who had released a few undistinctive singles on his own 
label in 1960, Dale worked closely with Leo Fender, the manufacturer of the first mass-produced, solid-body 
electric guitar and the president of Fender Instruments, to improve the Showman amplifier and to develop the 
reverberation unit that would give surf music its distinctively fuzzy sound. 

“Rolling Stone, pg. 251 Though the Beach Boys' instrumental sound was often painfully thin, the floating 
vocals, with the Four Freshman-ish harmonies riding over a droned, propulsive burden ("inside outside, U.S.A." 
in "Surfin' U.S.A."; "rah, rah, rah, rah, sis boom bah" in "Be True to Your School"} were rich, dense and 
unquestionably special. 

‘Garofalo, pg. 201 Garofalo specifically lists "Roll Over Beethoven" by Chuck Berry, "Long Tall Sally" 
by Little Richard, "Twist and Shout" by the Isley Brothers, "Money" by Barrett Strong, "Boys" and Baby It's 
You" by The Shirelles, "You've Really Got a Hold on Me" by Smokey Robinson and the Miracles and "Chains" 
by The Cookies. 

‘ Garofalo, pg. 218 The Grateful Dead combined the anticommercial tendencies of white middle-class 
youth with the mind-altering properties of lyseric acid diethylamide (LSD). 

‘ Garofalo, pg. 448 Garofalo describes a sampler called Sub Pop 200 as an early anthology of the dark, 
brooding guitar-based sludge that came to be known as grunge. 

‘ Garofalo, pg. 451 From (Glenn Branca's) group they learned to use unconventional tunings to bend 
otherwise standard pop songs completely out of shape, a trademark of Sonic Youth that, in Seattle, resonated 
as well as the dark side of their musical vision. 

Szatmary, pg. 285 Recording the songs that would become Nevermind, Nirvana added a melodic, 
Beatlesque element, which had shaped Cobain, Novoselic, and new drummer Dave Grofl. 

2 Szatmary, pg. 284. Grunge, growing in the Seattle offices of the independent Sub Pop Records, combined 
hardcore and metal to top the charts and help define the desperation of a generation.; in context, this 
presumably refers to Generation X, though that term is not specifically used. 

‘Kershaw, pg. 167, from the Rough Guide to World Music, Part Two, "Our Life Is 
Precisely a Song", pg. 167 Kershaw specifically notes that North Korea was the only country in which 
he never heard country music 

“Ewen, pg. 3 Ofall the contributions made by Americans to world culture -- automation and the assembly 
line, advertising, innumerable devices and gadgets, skyscrapers, supersalesmen, baseball, ketchup and hot dogs 
and hamburrgers -- one, undeniably native has been taken to heart by the entire world. It is American popular 


music. 
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29. ‘Garofalo, pg: 9A Suffice it to say, lest we get lost in history, that the music that came to be called rock 'n' 
roll began in the 1950s as diverse and seldom heard segments of the population achieved a dominant voice in 
mainstream culture and transformed the very concept of what popular music was. 

30. ‘Gillett, pg. i, quote from Garofalo, pg. 4 Garofalo quotes Gillett as Rock and Roll (sic) was perhaps 
the first form of popular culture to celebrate without reservation characteristics of city life that had been among 


the most criticized. 
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American patriotic music owes its origins to four main wars — the American 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the American Civil War, and the Spanish American War. During 
the period prior to American independence, much of America's patriotic music was aligned 
with the political ambitions of the British in the new land. In 1803, the British engaged 
Charles Dibdin, whose music was considered a potent influence in war, to write a series of 
songs to "keep alive the national feelings against the French. 

"The Liberty Song", written by John Dickinson in 1768 to the music of William Boyce's 
"Heart of Oak", is perhaps the first patriotic song written in America. The song contains the 
line "by uniting we stand, by dividing we fall", the first recorded use of the sentiment. The 
American Revolution produced three popular patriotic tunes — "British Grenadiers", "God 
Save the King" and "Yankee Doodle". Political and cultural links between the colony and 
Great Britain can perhaps explain the popularity of the two former tunes, despite the war for 
independence. In 1814, a Washington lawyer Francis Scott Key wrote the Star Spangled 
Banner, later to become the country's national anthem, in response to witnessing the 
bombardment of Fort McHenry in Baltimore during the War of 1812. 

During the events leading up to the American Civil War, both the north and the south 
generated a number of songs to stir up patriotic sentiments such as Battle Hymn of the 
Republic. However, after the Civil War, the sentiments of most patriotic songs were geared 
to rebuilding and consolidating the United States. During the Spanish-American War in the 
1890s, songwriters continued to write patriotic tunes that honored America's soldiers and 
their victories. Songs such as "Brave Dewey and His Men" and "The Chare of the Roosevelt 
Riders" lauded Commodore George Dewey and Theodore Roosevelt. Songs such as "The 
Black KPs"’, likely labelled rascist and offensive by modern listeners, were intended to rally 
the public behind the war effort. 

World War I, the "War to end all wars" produced patriotic American songs such as "It's a 
Long Long Way to Tipperary" by popular songwriter Arthur Fields, "K-K-K-Kathy" and 
"Uncle Sam". "God Bless America", written in 1918 by Irving Berlin, is sometimes referred to 
as the unofficial national anthem of the United States. In 1940, Woody Guthrie wrote "This 
Land Is Your Land" in response to his dislike of "God Bless America", calling it unrealistic and 
complacent. The World War II era produced a significant number of patriotic songs in the 
Big Band and Swing format. Popular patriotic songs of the time included "Remember Pearl 
Harbor" and "God Bless America". Patriotic songs in latter half of the 20th century included 
"Ballad of the Green Berets" during the Vietnam War and Lee Greenwood's "God Bless the 
USA" during the years of the first Gulf War. 
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Music history of the United States 


The music history of the United States includes many styles of folk, popular and classical 
music. Some of the most well-known genres of American music are blues, rock and roll 
country, hip hop, jazz and gospel. American music history began with the Native Americans, 
the first people to populate North America. The music of these people was highly varied in 
form, and was mostly religious in purpose. 

With the arrival of large numbers of colonizers from European countries like France, 
Spain and Great Britain. These people brought Christian choirs, musical notation, broadsides, 
as well as large numbers of West African slaves. These African Americans played a variety of 
instruments, especially including drums and string instruments similar to the guitar and 
banjo, as well as polyrhythms and call-and-response style vocals. 

As the United States incorporated more lands, spreading west towards the Pacific Ocean, 
a number of immigrants began to arrive in the country, bringing with them their own 
instruments and styles. During this time, the United States grew to incorporate the Cajun and 
Creole music of Louisiana, the Polynesian music of Hawaii and Tex-Mex and Tejano music. 
Immigrants brought with them the Eastern European polka, Chinese and Japanese 
musicUkrainian and Polish fiddling, Scottish and Irish music, Ashkenazi Jewish klezmer, and 
other styles of Indian, Russian, French, German, Italian, Arab and Latin music. 

In the 20th century, American popular music has achieved great international acclaim. 
Even since the ragtime and minstrel songs of the 19th century, African American music has 
remained at the heart of American popular music. The rural blues of poor black Southerners 
and the jazz of black urbanites were among the earliest styles of American popular music. At 
the time, black performers typically did not perform their own material, instead using songs 
produced by the music publishing companies of Tin Pan Alley. African American blues 
evolved during the 20th century, mixing with Appalachian folk music and other styles to 
create genres like country music and rhythm and blues. During this time, jazz diversified into 
steadily more experimental fields. By the end of the 1940s, jazz had grown into such varied 
fields as bebop and swing. 

Rock and roll was soon to become the most important component of American popular 
music, beginning with the rockabilly boom of the 1950s. In the following decade, gospel 
evolved into secular soul. Rock, country and soul, mixed with each other and occasionally 
other styles, spawned a legion of subgenres over the next few days, ranging from heavy metal 
to punk and funk. In the 1970s, urban African Americans in New York City began performing 
spoken lyrics over a beat provided by an emcee; this became known as hip hop music. By the 
dawn of the 21st century, hip hop had become a part of most recorded American popular 
music. 


American roots music 


The first musicians anywhere in North America were Native Americans, who consist of 
hundreds of ethnic groups across the country, each with their own unique styles of folk 
music. Of these cultures, many, and their musical traditions, are now extinct, though some 
remain relatively vibrant in a modern form, such as Hawaiian music. 
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By the 16th century, large-scale immigration of English, French and Spanish settlers 
brought new kinds of folk music. This was followed by the importation of Africans as slaves, 
bringing their music with them. The Africans were as culturally varied as the Native 
Americans, descended from hundreds of ethnic groups in West Africa. American music is, 
like most of its hemispheric neighbors, a mixture African, European and native influences. 
Still later in the country's history, ethnic and musical diversity grew as the United States 
grew into a melting pot of different peoples. Immigration from China began in large numbers 
in the 19th century, most of them settling on the West Coast. Later, Japanese, Indian, Scottish, 
Polish, Italian, Irish, Mexican, Swedish, Ukrainian and Armenian immigrants also arrived in 
large numbers. 


African American music 


Main article: African American music 


In the 19th century, African-Americans were freed from slavery following the American 
Civil War. The music of these slaves was primarily African in origin, displaying polyrhythm 
and other distinctly African traits. Work songs and field hollers were popular, but it was 
spirituals which became a major foundation for music in the 20th century. 

Spirituals (or Negro spirituals, as they were then known) were Christian songs, 
dominated by passionate and earthy vocals, which were performed in an African-style call- 
and-response format using hymns derived from those sung in colonial New England choirs, 
which were based on Moravian, English and Dutch church music. These hymns spread south 
through Appalachia in the late 18th century, where they were partnered with the music of 
the African slaves. During the Great Awakening of religious fervor in the early 19th century, 
spirituals spread across the south. Among some whites, slave music grew increasingly 
popular, especially after the American Civil War, when black and white soldiers worked 
together and Southern slaves fled north in huge numbers. 

By the end of the century, minstrel shows had spread across the country, and even to 
continental Europe. In minstrel shows, performers imitated slaves in crude caricatures, 
singing and dancing to what was called "Negro music", though it had little in common with 
authentic African American folk styles. An African American variety of dance music called 
the cakewalk also became popular, evolving into ragtime by the turn of the century. 


Appalachian folk music 


The Appalachian Mountains run along the East Coast of the United States. The region has 
long been historically poor compared to much of the rest of the country; many of the rural 
Appalachian people travelled to cities for work, and were there labeled hillbillies, and their 
music became known as hillbilly music. In the 19th and early 20th centuries, Irish and 
Scottish immigrants arrived in large numbers. They mingled there with poor whites of other 
ethnic backgrounds, as well as many blacks. The result was a diverse array of folk styles 
which have been collectively referred to as Appalachian folk music. These styles included jug 
bands, honky tonk and bluegrass, and are the root of modern country music. 
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Appalachian folk music began its evolution towards pop-country in 1927, when Jimmie 
Rodgers and the Carter Family began recording in a historic session with Ralph Peer 
(Barraclough and Wolff, 537). Rodgers sang often morbid lyrical themes that drew on the 
blues to create tales of the poor and unlucky (Collins, 11), while the Carters preferred more 
upbeat ballads with clear vocals, complementary instrumentation and wholesome lyrics 
(Garofalo, 53). Their success paved the way for the development of popular country, and left 
its mark on the developing genre of rock and roll. 


Other forms of American roots music 


Though Appalachian and African American folk music became the basis for most of 
American popular music, the United States is home to a diverse assortment of ethnic groups. 
In the early 20th century, many of these ethnic groups supported niche record industries 
and produced minor folk stars like Pawlo Humeniuk, the "King of the Ukrainian Fiddlers" 
(Kochan and Kytasty, 308). Some of these ethnic musicians eventually became well-known 
across the country, such as Frankie Yankovic, the Slovenian polka master. 

This same period also saw the rise of Native American powwows around the turn of the 
century. These were large-scale inter-tribal events featuring spiritual activity and musical 
performances, mostly group percussion based (Means, 594). 

Large-scale immigration of Eastern European Jews and their klezmer music peaked in 
the first few decades of the 20th century. People like Harry Kandel and Dave Tarras become 
stars within their niche, and made the United States the international center for klezmer 
(Broughton, 583). 

In Texas, ethnic Mexicans who had lived in the area for centuries, played a distinct style 
of conjunto, different from that played in Mexico. The influence of Czech polka music was a 
major distinguishing characteristic of this music, which gradually evolved into what is now 
known as nortefo (Burr, 604). 

The Cajuns and Creoles of Louisiana have long constituted a distinct minority with their 
own cultural identity. The Cajuns are descendents of French-Canadians from the region of 
Acadia, the Creoles are black and French-speaking. Their music was a mixture of bluesy work 
songs mixed with jazz and other influences, and included styles like la la and juré. Though 
these genres were geographically limited, they were modernized and mixed with more 
mainstream styles, evolving into popular zydeco music by the middle of the century 
(Broughton and Kaliss, 558). 


Popular music 


The first field of American music that could be viewed as popular, rather than classical or 
folk, was the singing of the colonial New England choirs, and travelling singing masters like 
William Billings. It was here that techniques and traditions like shape note, lined-out 
hymnody and Sacred Harp were created, gradually spreading south and becoming an 
integral part of the Great Awakening. The Great Awakening was a period of religious fervor, 
among whites and blacks (both slave and free), that saw passionate, evangelical "Negro 
spirituals" grow in popularity (Ferris, 98). 
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During the 19th century, it was not spirituals that gained truly widespread acclaim, but 
rather peppy comic songs performed by minstrels in blackface, and written by legendary 
songwriters like Stephen Foster and Daniel Emmett. During the Civil War, popular ballads 
were common, some used liberally by both the North and the South as patriotic songs. 
Finally, late in the century, the African American cakewalk evolved into ragtime, which 
became a North American and European sensation, while mainstream America was 
enthralled by the brass band marches of John Philips Sousa. 

Tin Pan Alley was the biggest source of popular music early in the 20th century (Garofolo, 
17). Tin Pan Alley was a place in New York City which published sheet music for dance songs 
like "After the Ball Is Over". The first few decades of the 20th century also saw the rise of 
popular, comic musical theater, such as the vaudeville tradition and composers and writers 
like Oscar Hammerstein II, Jerome Kern and Ira Gershwin. At the same time, jazz and blues, 
two distinct but related genres, began flourishing in cities like Chicago and New Orleans and 
began to attract some mainstream audiences. 

Blues and jazz were the foundation of what became American popular music. The ability 
to sell recorded music through phonographs changed the music industry into one that relied 
on the charisma of star performers rather than songwriters. There was increased pressure 
to record bigger hits, meaning that even minor trends and fads like Hawaiian steel guitar left 
a permanent influence (the steel guitar is still very common in country music). Dominican 
merengue and Argentinian tango also left their mark, especially on jazz, which has long been 
a part of the music scene in Latin America. During the 1920s, classic female blues singers like 
Mamie Smith became the first musical celebrities of national renown. Gospel, blues and jazz 
were also diversifying during this period, with new subgenres evolving in different cities like 
New York, New Orleans and Chicago. 

Jazz quickly replaced the blues as American popular music, in the form of big band swing, 
a kind of dance music from the early 1930s. Swing used large ensembles, and was not 
generally improvised, in contrast with the free-flowing form of other kinds of jazz. With 
swing spreading across the nation, other genres continued to evolve towards popular 
traditions. In Louisiana, Cajun and Creole music was adding influences from blues and 
generating some regional hit records, while Appalachian folk music was spawning jug bands, 
honky tonk bars and close harmony duets, which were to evolve into the pop-folk of the 
1940s, bluegrass and country. 


1940s and 1950s 


In the 1940s, blues became the basis for rock and roll, while jazz evolved into an ever 
more experimental bebop scene. Country and folk music further developed as well, gaining 
newfound popularity and acclaim for hard-edged folk music. Perhaps most importantly, the 
1940s saw the rise of the youth culture. Teenagers from across the country began to identify 
with each other and launched numerous trends. The first teen stars arose, beginning with 
the bobby soxer idol Frank Sinatra; this opened up new audiences for popular music, which 
had been primarily an adult phenomenon prior to the 40s. 
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Roots of country music 


Main article: Country music 

The early 1940s saw the first major commercial success for Appalachian folk. Singers like 
Pete Seeger emerged, in groups like the Almanac Singers and The Weavers. Lyrically, these 
performers drew on early singer-songwriters like Woody Guthrie, and the whole scene 
became gradually associated with the political left (Garofolo, 196). By the 1950s, the anti- 
Communism scare was in full swing, and some performers with a liberal or socialist bent 
were blacklisted from the music industry. 

In the middle of the 40s, Western swing reached its peak of popularity. It was a mixture 
of diverse influences, including swing, blues, polka and popular cowboy songs, and included 
early stars like Bob Wills, who became among the best known musicians of the era. 

With a honky tonk root, modern country music arose in the 1940s, mixing with R&B and 
the blues to form rockabilly. Rockabilly's earliest stars were Elvis Presley and Bill Haley, who 
entertained to crowds of devoted teenage fans. At the time, black audiences were listening 
to R&B, doo wop and gospel, but these styles were not perceived as appropriate for white 
listeners. People like Haley and Presley were white, but sang in a black style. This caused a 
great deal of controversy from concerned parents who felt that "race music", as it was then 
known, would corrupt their children. Nevertheless, rockabilly's popularity continued to 
grow, paving the way for the earliest rock stars like Chuck Berry, Little Richard and Fats 
Domino. 

Among country fans, rockabilly was not well-regarded. Instead, the pop sounds of singers 
like Hank Williams and Patsy Cline became popular. Williams had an unprecedented run of 
success, with more than ten chart-topping singles in two years (1950-1951), including well- 
remembered songs still performed today like "I'm So Lonesome I Could Cry" and "Cold, Cold 
Heart". It was performers like Williams that established the city of Nashville, Tennessee as 
the center of the country music industry. There, country and pop were mixed, resulting in 
what was known as the Nashville Sound. 


Gospel and doo wop 


Main articles: Gospel 

The 1950s also saw the widespread popularization of gospel music, in the form of 
powerful singers like Mahalia Jackson. Gospel first broke into international audiences in 
1948, with the release of Jackson's "Move On Up a Little Higher", which was so popular it 
couldn't be shipped to record stores fast enough. As the music became more mainstream in 
the later part of the decade, performers began adding influences from R&B to make a more 
palatable and dance-able sound. Early in the next decade, the lyrics were secularized, 
resulting in soul music. Some of soul's biggest stars began performing in the 50s gospel 
scene, including Sam Cooke, Dinah Washington, Dionne Warwick and Aretha Franklin. 

Doo wop, a complex type of vocal music, also became popular during the 1950s, and left 
its mark on 1960s soul and R&B. The genre's exact origins are debatable, but it drew on 
groups like the Mills Brothers and The Ink Spots, who played a kind of R&B with smooth, 
alternating lead vocals. With the addition of gospel inflections, doo wop's polished sound and 
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romantic ballads made it a major part of the 50s music scene, beginning in 1951. The first 
popular groups were bands like The Five Keys ("Golden Teardrops") and The Flamingos 
("My Reverie"). Doo wop diversified considerably later in the decade, with groups like The 
Crows creating a style of uptempo doo wop, while singers like Frankie Lymon became 
sensations; Lymon became the first black teen idol in the country's history after the release 
of the Top 40 pop hit "Why Do Fools Fall in Love" (1956). 


Latin music 


Latin music imported from Cuba (chachacha, mambo, rumba) and Mexico (ranchera and 
mariachi) had brief periods of popularity during the 50s. The earliest popular Latin music in 
the United States came with rumba in the early 1930s, and was followed by calypso in the 
mid-40s, mambo in the late 40s and early 50s, chachacha and charanga in the mid-50s, bolero 
in the late 50s and finally boogaloo in the mid-60s, while Latin music mixed with jazz during 
the same period, resulting in Latin jazz and the bossa nova fusion cool jazz. 

The first Mexican-Texan pop star was Lydia Mendoza, who began recording in 1934. It 
was not until the 40s, however, that musica nortefia became popularized by female duets 
like Carmen y Laura and Las Hermanas Mendozas, who had a string of regional hits. The 
following decade saw the rise of Chelo Silva, known as the "Queen of the (Mexican) Bolero", 
who sang romantic pop songs. 

The 50s saw further innovation in the Mexican-Texan community, as electric guitars, 
drums and elements of rock and jazz were added to conjunto. Valeria Longoria was the first 
major performer of conjunto, known for introducing Colombian cumbia and Mexican 
ranchera to conjunto bands. Later, Tony de la Rosa modernized the conjunto big bands by 
adding electric guitars, amplified bajo sexto and a drum kit and slowing down the frenetic 
dance rhythms of the style. In the mid-1950s, bandleader Isidro Lopez used accordion in his 
band, thus beginning the evolution of Tejano music. The rock-influenced Little Joe was the 
first major star of this scene. 


Cajun and Creole music 


Louisiana's Cajun and Creole communities saw their local music become a brief 
mainstream fad during the 1950s. This was largely due to the work of Clifton Chenier, who 
began recording for Speciality Records in 1955. He took authentic Cajun and Creole music 
and added more elements of rock and roll: a rollicking beat, frenetic vocals and a dance-able 
rhythm; the result was a style called zydeco. Chenier continued recording for more than 
thirty years, releasing over a hundred albums and paving the way for later stars like Boozoo 
Chavis and Buckwheat Zydeco. 
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1960s and 70s 


In the 1960s, music became heavily involved in the burgeoning youth counter culture, as 
well as various social and political causes. The beginning of the decade saw the peak of doo 
wop's popularity, in about 1961, as well as the rise of surf, girl groups and the first soul 
singers. Psychedelic and progressive rock arose during this period, along with the roots of 
what would later become funk, hip hop, salsa, electronic music, punk rock and heavy metal. 
An American roots revival occurred simultaneously as a period of sexual liberation and racial 
conflict, leading to growth in the lyrical maturity and complexity of popular music as 
songwriters wrote about the changes the country was going through. 


Early 1960s 


The first few years of the 1960s saw major innovation in popular music. Girl groups, surf 
and hot rod, and the Nashville Sound were popular, while an Appalachian folk and African 
American blues roots revival became dominant among a smaller portion of the listening 
audience. An even larger population of young audiences in the United Kingdom listened to 
American blues. By the middle of the decade, British blues and R&B bands like The Beatles, 
The Who and the Rolling Stones were topping the charts in what became known as the 
British Invasion, alongside newly-secularized soul music and the mainstreaming of the 
Bakersfield Sound. Folk-based singer-songwriters like Bob Dylan also added new 
innovations to popular music, expanding its possibilities, such as by making singles more 
than the standard three minutes in length. 


Psychedelic rock 


Psychedelic rock became the genre most closely intertwined with the youth culture. It 
arose from the British Invasion of blues in the middle of the decade, when bands like The 
Beatles, Rolling Stones and The Who dominated the charts and only a few American bands, 
such as The Beach Boys and The Mamas & the Papas, could compete. It became associated 
with hippies and the anti-war movement, civil rights, feminism and environmentalism, 
paralleling the similar rise of Afrocentric Black Power in soul and funk. Events like 
Woodstock became defining symbols for the generation known as the Baby Boomers, who 
were born immediately following World War 2 and came of age in the mid to late 60s. 

Later in the decade, psychedelic rock and the youth culture splintered. Punk rock, heavy 
metal, singer-songwriter and progressive rock appeared, and the connection between music 
and social activism largely disappeared from popular music. 


Soul and funk 
Main articles: Soul and funk 
In the middle of the decade, female soul singers like Dionne Warwick, Aretha Franklin 


and Diana Ross were popular, while innovative performers like James Brown invented a new 
style of soul called funk. Influenced by psychedelic rock, which was dominating the charts at 
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the time, funk was a very rhythmic, dance-able kind of soul. Later in the decade and into the 
70s, funk too split into two strands. Sly & the Family Stone made pop-funk palatable for the 
masses, while George Clinton and his P Funk collective pioneered a new, psychedelia- and 
heavy metal-influenced form of avant-garde funk. Album-oriented soul also appeared very 
late in the decade and into the next, with artists like Marvin Gaye, Al Green and Curtis 
Mayfield taking soul beyond the realm of the single into cohesive album-length artistic 
statements with a complex social conscience. 

It was in this context, of album-oriented soul and funk, influenced by Black Power and 
the civil rights movement, that African Americans in Harlem invented hip hop music. 


Country and folk 


Main article: Country 

Merle Haggard led the rise of the Bakersfield Sound in the 60s, when the perceived 
superficiality of the Nashville Sound led to a national wave that almost entirely switched 
country music's capital and sound within the space of a few years. At the same time, 
bluegrass became a major influence on jam bands like Grateful Dead and also evolved into 
new, progressive genres like newgrass. As part of the nationwide roots revival, Hawaiian 
slack-key guitar and Cajun swamp pop also saw mainstream success. 


Tejano 


With the widespread success of Tony de la Rosa's big band conjunto in the late 1950s, the 
style became more influenced by rock and pop. Esteban Jordan's wild, improvised style of 
accordion became popular, paving the way for the further success of El Conjunto Bernal. The 
Bernal brothers' band sold thousands of albums and used faster rhythms than before. 


1970s 


The early 1970s saw popular music being dominated by folk-based singer-songwriters 
like John Denver, Carol King and James Taylor, followed by the rise of heavy metal subgenres, 
glam, country rock and later, disco. Philly soul and pop-funk was also popular, while world 
music fusions became more commonplace and a major klezmer revival occurred among the 
Jewish community. Beginning in the early 70s, hip hop arose in New York City, drawing on 
diverse influences from both white and black folk music, Jamaican toasting and the 
performance poetry of Gil Scott-Heron. 


Heavy metal 


Main article: Heavy metal 

Heavy metal's early pioneers included the British bands Led Zeppelin and Black Sabbath, 
though American cult bands Blue Cheer and The Velvet Underground also played a major 
role. Their music was hard-edged and bluesy, with an often menacing tone that became more 
pronounced in later subgenres. In the beginning of the 70s, heavy metal-influenced glam 
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rock arose, and musicians like David Bowie became famous for gender-bending costumes 
and themes. Glam was followed by mainstream bombastic arena rock and light progressive 
rock bands becoming mainstream, with bands like Styx and Chicago launching popular 
careers that lasted most of the decade. Hair metal, a glitzy form of Los Angeles metal, also 
found a niche audience but limited mainstream success. 


Outlaw country 


With the Bakersfield Sound the dominant influence, outlaw country singers like Willie 
Nelson and Waylon Jennings were the biggest country stars of the 70s, alongside country 
rock bands like Lynyrd Skynyrd and Allman Brothers Band who were more oriented towards 
crossover audiences. Later in the decade and into the next, these both mixed with other 
genres in the form of heartland rockers like Bruce Springsteen, while a honky tonk revival 
hit the country charts, led by Dwight Yoakam. 


Hip hop 


Main article: Hip hop music 

Hip hop was a cultural movement that began in Harlem in the early 1970s, consisting of 
four elements. Two of them, rapping and DJing, make up hip hop music. These two elements 
were imported from Jamaica by DJ Kool Herc. At neighborhood block parties, DJs would spin 
popular records while the audience danced. Soon, an MC arose to lead the proceedings, as 
the DJ began isolating and repeating the percussion breaks (the most popular, dance-able 
part). MCs' introductions became more and more complex, drawing on numerous African- 
derived vocal traditions, and became the foundation of rapping. By the end of the decade, hip 
hop had spread across the country, especially in Los Angeles and Chicago. 


Salsa 


Cuban and Puerto Ricans in New York invented salsa in the early 1970s, using multiple 
sources from Latin America in the pan-Latin melting pot of the city. Puerto Rican plena and 
bomba and Cuban chachacha, son montuno and mambo were the biggest influences, 
alongside Jamaican, Mexican, Dominican, Trinidadian, Argentinian, Colombian and Brazilian 
sources. Many of the earliest salsa musicians, like Tito Puente, had had a long career in 
various styles of Latin music. Salsa grew very popular in the 70s and into the next two 
decades, spreading south to Venezuela, Colombia, Puerto Rico, Mexico, Peru and especially 
Cuba. 


Punk rock 
Punk rock arose as a reaction against what had come before. Early punks believed that 
hollow greed had destroyed American music, and hated the perceived bombasity and 


arrogance of the biggest bands of the 1970s. It arose in London and New York, with 
numerous regional centers by the end of the decade when bands like The Ramones saw 
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unprecedented success for their defiantly anti-mainstream genre. It was the British band The 
Clash, however, that became wildly popular, more so in the UK than the U.S., and set the stage 
for adoption of elements of punk in popular music in the 80s. 


1980s and 90s 


The 1980s began with New Wave dominating the charts, and continued through a new 
form of silky smooth soul, and ended with a popular hair metal trend dominating 
mainstream America. Meanwhile, the first glimmer of punk rock's popularity began, and new 
alternative rock and hardcore found niche markets. Hip hop diversified as a few artists 
gained mainstream success, finally breaking through in the last few months of the decade. 


Hip hop 


Main article: Hip hop music 

In the 1980s, hip hop saw its first taste of mainstream success with LL Cool J and Kurtis 
Blow. Meanwhile, hip hop was continuing its spread from the East Coast to most major urban 
areas across the country, and abroad. At the end of the decade, two albums broke the genre 
into the mainstream. Public Enemy's It Takes a Nation of Millions to Hold Us Back and 
N.W.A.'s Straight Outta Compton broke through with highly controversial and sometimes 
violent lyrics. N.W.A. proved especially important, launching the career of Dr. Dre and the 
dominant West Coast rap sound of the next decade. That same year (1989), De La Soul's 3 
Feet High and Rising became the earliest release of alternative hip hop, and numerous 
regional styles of hip hop saw their first legitimatization, including Chicago hip house, Los 
Angeles electroclash, Miami's bass, Washington D.C.'s go go and Detroit's ghettotech. 


1990s 


As the 90s began, hair metal was dominating the charts, especially formulaic bands like 
Extreme. In reaction to that, the first few years saw a sea change in American popular music. 
Nirvana's Nevermind launched the defiantly anti-mainstream grunge movement among 
mainstream audiences, while Dr. Dre's The Chronic brought his West Coast G Funk sound to 
widespread success. 

Both these trends died out quickly, however, grunge done in by Kurt Cobain's death and 
disillusionisment with grunge, a form of alternative rock, becoming mainstream. G Funk 
lasted a few years, displacing East Coast rap as the dominant sound of hip hop. A rivalry 
began, fed by the music news, focusing on West Coast's Tupac Shakur and the East Coast's 
Notorious B.I.G.. By the middle of the decade, Tupac and Biggie were shot dead, and Dr Dre's 
Death Row Records had fallen apart. East Coast rappers like Puff Daddy and Busta Rhymes 
re-established the East Coast, while Atlanta's OutKast and other perfomers found a 
mainstream audience. 

Alanis Morissette, one of the top-selling artist of the 90s, injected renewed popularity to 
singer-songwriters such as Tori Amos, Jewel, and Sarah MacLachlan. In the wake of grunge 
and gangsta rap came a fusion of soul and hip hop, called nu soul, some popularity for British 
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Britpop and the rise of bands like Sublime and No Doubt, playing a form of pop punk 
influenced by Jamaican ska and British two tone ska/punk fusionists from the early 80s. 
Techno also became popular, though nowhere's near as much so as in most of the rest of the 
world. 

At the turn of the millennium, bubblegum pop groups like Backstreet Boys and Britney 
Spears were dominating the charts, many of them with a Latin beat (Shakira, Ricky Martin), 
and rappers like Jay-Z and Eminem were huge stars. Some garage rock revivalists like The 
White Stripes and The Hives became highly-hyped bands in the indie rock field, and achieved 
substantial mainstream success. The first few years of the 2000s saw the further rise of pop- 
hip hop, fed by the breakthrough success of Eminem. Indeed, hip hop became an essential 
element of nearly all popular music during this period, resulting in new fusions like nu metal. 
Pop thug rappers like Ja Rule were nationally renowned, though hard-edged hip made a 
return within a few years with the rise of 50 Cent. 

Home | Minstrel show 


Minstrel show 


The minstrel show, or minstrelsy, was an indigenous form of American entertainment 
consisting of stereotypical comic skits, variety acts, dancing, and music, usually performed 
by white people in blackface. Although blackface dates back to as early as 1604,[1] the 
minstrel show as such has later origins. It began with brief burlesques and comic entr'actes 
in the early 1830s and emerged as a full-fledged form in the next decade. By the end of the 
1850s, minstrel shows as such had become a "lifeless... [but] profitable" institution,[2] which 
lingered on for several decades. By the turn of the century, the minstrel show enjoyed but a 
shadow of its former popularity, having been replaced for the most part by vaudeville. It 
survived as professional entertainment until about 1910, and was performed by amateurs 
until 1950 or so. Blackface outlived minstrelsy by some decades, as it had preceded it. 

Blackface minstrelsy was the first distinctly American theatrical form. In the 1830s and 
1840s, it was at the core of the rise of an American music industry, and for several decades 
it provided the lens through which white America saw black America. On the one hand, it 
had strong racist aspects; on the other, it resulted in the first broad awareness by white 
Americans of aspects of African American folk culture. 


History 
Early development 


Blackface characters began appearing on the American stage by the late 17th century, 
usually as servant types with little role but to provide some element of comic relief.[3] 
Eventually, similar performers appeared in entr'actes in New York theaters and in less 
respectable venues like taverns and circuses. As a result, the blackface "Sambo" came to 
supplant the tall tale Yankee and Frontiersman characters in popularity. Charles Mathews, 
George Washington Dixon, and Edwin Forrest built reputations as blackface performers. In 
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fact, Constance Rourke claimed that Forrest's impression was so good he could fool African 
Americans when he mingled with them in the streets.[4] It would be Thomas Dartmouth 
Rice's song and dance number "Jump Jim Crow" that would bring blackface performance to 
a new level of prominence in the early 1830s. At the height of Rice's success, The Boston Post 
wrote, "The two most popular characters in the world at the present are Victoria and Jim 
Crow."s! By the 1840s, blackface performers took to calling themselves "Ethiopian 
delineators" and performed solo and in small teams. 

Blackface soon found a home in the taverns of New York's less respectable precincts of 
Lower Broadway, the Bowery, and Chatham Street. It also invaded the "respectable" stage as 
part of the era's general stratification of theaters. "Decent" houses at first limited the number 
of such acts they would show, but beginning in 1841, blackface performers frequently took 
to the stage at even the classy Park Theatre, much to the protest of some patrons. Theater 
was a participatory activity, and the lower classes came to dominate the playhouse. They 
threw things at actors or orchestras who performed unpopular material, and rowdy 
audiences eventually prevented the Bowery Theatre from staging high drama at all. Typical 
of the period were short burlesques, often with mock Shakespearean titles like "Hamlet the 
Dainty", "Bad Breath, the Crane of Chowder", "Julius Sneezer", or "Dars-de-Money".!:! 

Meanwhile, at least some whites were interested in black song and dance performed by 
actual African Americans. Nineteenth century New York slaves shingle danced for spare 
change on their days off, and musicians played what they claimed to be "Negro music" on so- 
called black instruments like the banjo. The New Orleans Picayune wrote that a singing New 
Orleans street vendor called Old Corn Meal would bring "a fortune to any man who would 
start on a professional tour with him".[7] Rice responded by adding a "Corn Meal" skit to his 
act. Meanwhile, there had been several attempts at legitimate black stage performance, the 
most ambitious probably being New York's African Grove theater, founded and operated by 
free blacks in 1821, with a repertoire drawing heavily on Shakespeare. It was harassed out 
of existence by authorities unwilling to tolerate its mostly black audiences behaving in the 
same boisterous manner typical of all New York theatergoers of the time. 

White, working-class Northerners often identified with the characters portrayed in early 
blackface performances. This coincided with the rise of groups struggling for workingman's 
nativism and pro-Southern causes, and faux black performances came to confirm pre- 
existing racist concepts and to establish new ones. Following a pattern that had been 
pioneered by Rice, minstrelsy united workers and "class superiors" against a common black 
enemy, symbolized especially by the character of the black dandy. In this same period, the 
class-conscious but racially inclusive rhetoric of "wage slavery" was largely supplanted by a 
racist one of "white slavery". This suggested that the abuses against northern factory 
workers were a graver ill than the treatment of black slaves—or by a less class-conscious 
rhetoric of "productive" vs. "unproductive" elements of society.!1 On the other hand, views 
on slavery were fairly evenly presented,“ and some songs even suggesting the creation ofa 
coalition of working blacks and whites to end the institution.1u 

Among the appeals and racial stereotypes of early blackface performance were the 
pleasure of the grotesque and its infantilization of blacks. These allowed (by proxy, and 
without full identification) childish fun and other "low" pleasures in an industrializing world 
where workers were increasingly expected to abandon such things.421 Meanwhile, the more 
respectable could view the vulgar audience itself as a spectacle. 
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Height 


With the Panic of 1837, theater attendance suffered, and concerts were one of the few 
attractions that could still make money. In 1843, four blackface performers, led by Dan 
Emmett, combined to stage just such a concert at the New York Bowery Amphitheatre, calling 
themselves the Virginia Minstrels. The minstrel show as a complete evening's entertainment 
was born. The show had little structure. The four sat in a semicircle, played songs, and traded 
wisecracks. One gave a stump speech in dialect, and they ended with a lively plantation song. 
The term "minstrel" had previously been reserved for traveling white singing groups, but 
Emmett and company made it synonymous with blackface performance, and by using it, 
signalled that they were reaching out to a new, middle-class audience.[13] The Herald wrote 
that the production was "entirely exempt from the vulgarities and other objectionable 
features, which have hitherto characterized negro extravaganzas."[14] In 1845, the 
Ethiopian Serenaders purged their show of low humor as well and surpassed the Virginia 
Minstrels in popularity. Shortly thereafter, E. P. Christy founded Christy's Minstrels, 
combining the refined singing of the Ethiopian Serenaders (epitomized by the work of 
Christy's composer Stephen Foster) with the Virginia Minstrels' bawdy schtick. Christy's 
company also established the three-act template into which minstrel shows would fall for 
the next few decades. This change to respectability prompted theater owners to enforce new 
rules that made playhouses calmer and quieter. 

Minstrels toured the same circuits as opera companies, circuses, and European itinerant 
entertainers, with venues ranging from lavish opera houses to makeshift tavern stages. Life 
on the road entailed "endless series of one-nighters, travel on accident-prone railroads, 
[living] in poor housing subject to fires, [playing] in empty rooms that they had to convert 
into theaters, [facing] arrest on trumped up charges, [being] exposed to deadly diseases, and 
[enduring] managers and agents who skipped out with all the troupe's money."“51 The more 
popular groups stuck to the main circuit that ran through the Northeast or even went to 
Europe, which allowed their competitors to establish themselves in their absence. By the late 
1840s, a southern tour had opened from Baltimore to New Orleans, ending with a boat ride 
up the Mississippi. Circuits through the Midwest and as far as California followed by the 
1860s. As its popularity increased, theaters sprang up specifically for minstrel performance, 
often with names such as the "Ethiopian Opera House". Many amateur troupes performed 
only a few local shows before disbanding. Meanwhile, celebrities like Emmett continued to 
perform a solo act, as well. 

The rise of the minstrel show coincided with the growing abolitionist movement. Many 
Northerners were concerned for the oppressed blacks of the South, but most had no idea 
how these slaves lived day-to-day. Blackface performance had been inconsistent on this 
subject; some slaves were happy, others victims of a cruel and inhuman institution.[16] 
However, in the 1850s minstrelsy became decidedly mean-spirited and pro-slavery as race 
replaced class as its main focus.[17] Most minstrels projected a greatly romanticized and 
exaggerated image of black life with cheerful, simple slaves always ready to sing and dance 
and to please their masters. (Less frequently, the masters cruelly split up black lovers or 
sexually assaulted black women.) The lyrics and dialogue were generally racist, satiric, and 
of largely white origin. Songs about slaves yearning to return to their masters were plentiful, 
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and some of these are still popular today, such as "Dixie", "Carry Me Back to Old Virginny", 
and "My Old Kentucky Home". The message was clear: do not worry about the slaves; they 
are happy with their lot in life. Moreover, figures like the Northern dandy and the homesick 
ex-slave reinforced the idea that African Americans did not belong, nor want to belong, in 
Northern society. 

Minstrelsy's reaction to Uncle Tom's Cabin is indicative of plantation content at the time. 
"Tom acts" largely came to replace other plantation narratives, particularly in the third act. 
These sketches sometimes supported Stowe's novel, but just as often they turned it on its 
head or attacked the author. Whatever the intended message, it was usually lost in the 
joyous, slapstick atmosphere of the piece. Characters such as Simon Legree sometimes 
disappeared, and the title was frequently changed to something more cheerful like "Happy 
Uncle Tom" or "Uncle Dad's Cabin". Uncle Tom himself was frequently portrayed as a 
harmless bootlicker to be ridiculed. Some troupes, known as "Tommer" companies, came to 
specialize in such burlesques, and theatrical "Tom shows" integrated elements of the 
minstrel show and competed with it for at time. 

Minstrelsy's racism (and misogyny) could be rather vicious. There were "comic" songs in 
which blacks were "roasted, fished for, smoked like tobacco, peeled like potatoes, planted in 
the soil, or dried up and hung as advertisements", and there were multiple songs in which a 
black man accidentally put out a black woman's eyes.“ On the other hand, the fact that the 
minstrel show broached the subjects of slavery and race at all is perhaps more significant 
than the racist manner in which it did so.27 Despite these pro-plantation attitudes, 
minstrelsy was banned in many Southern cities. Its association with the North was such 
that as secessionist attitudes grew stronger, minstrels on Southern tours became convenient 
targets of anti-Yankee sentiment. 

What humor was not specifically race-related came from lampoons of other subjects, 
including aristocratic whites such as politicians, doctors, and lawyers. Women's rights was 
the only other serious subject to appear with any regularity in antebellum minstrelsy, almost 
always to ridicule the notion. The women's rights lecture became common in stump 
speeches. When one character joked, "Jim, I tink de ladies oughter vote," another replied, 
"No, Mr. Johnson, ladies am supposed to care berry little about polytick, and yet de majority 
ob em am strongly tached to parties."[22] Most minstrel humor was simple and relied 
heavily on slapstick and wordplay. Performers also told nonsense riddles: "The difference 
between a schoolmaster and an engineer is that one trains the mind and the other minds the 
train."231 

With the outbreak of the Civil War, minstrels remained mostly neutral and satirized both 
sides. However, as the war reached Northern soil, troupes turned their loyalties to the Union. 
Sad songs and sketches came to dominate in reflection of the mood of a bereaved nation. 
Troupes performed skits about dying soldiers and their weeping widows, and about 
mourning white mothers. "Weeping, Sad, and Lonely" became the hit of the period, selling 
over a million copies of sheet music.241 To balance the somber mood, minstrels put on 
patriotic numbers like "The Star Spangled Banner", accompanied by depictions of scenes 
from American history that lionized figures like George Washington and Andrew Jackson. 
Social commentary grew increasingly important to the show. Performers criticized Northern 
society and those they felt responsible for the breakup of the country, who opposed 
reunification, or who profited from a emancipation="" title="Emancipation">Emancipation 
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was either opposed through happy plantation material or mildy supported with pieces that 
depicted slavery in a negative light. Eventually, direct criticism of the South became more 
biting. 


Decline 


Minstrelsy had lost popularity during the war. New entertainments such as variety 
shows, musical comedies, and vaudeville appeared in the North, backed by master 
promoters like P. T. Barnum, who wooed audiences away from the minstrel show. Blackface 
troupes responded by traveling farther and farther afield, with their primary base now in the 
South and Midwest. 

Those minstrels who stayed in New York and similar cities followed Barnum's lead by 
advertising relentlessly and emphasizing the spectacle of minstrelsy. Troupes ballooned; as 
many as 19 performers could be on stage at once, and J. H. Haverly's United Mastodon 
Minstrels had over 100 members.[25] Scenery grew lavish and expensive, and specialty acts 
like Japanese acrobats or circus freaks sometimes appeared. These changes made many 
minstrel shows unprofitable for smaller troupes, who complained loudly about them. 

Minstrels also fragmented to satisfy outlying tastes. Female acts had made astir in variety 
shows, and Madame Rentz's Female Minstrels ran with the idea, first performing in 1870 in 
skimpy costumes and tights. Their success gave rise to at least 11 all-female troupes by 1871, 
one of which did away with the convention of blackface altogether. Ultimately, the "girlie 
show" emerged as a form in its own right. Mainstream minstrelsy continued to emphasize 
its propriety, but traditional troupes adopted some of these elements in the guise of the 
female impersonator. A well-played wench character became critical to success in the 
postwar period. 

This new minstrelsy maintained the emphasis on refined music. Most troupes added 
jubilees, or African American spirituals, to their repertoire in the 1870s. These were fairly 
authentic religious slave songs borrowed from traveling black singing groups. Other troupes 
drifted further from minstrelsy's roots. When George Primrose and Billy West broke with 
Haverly's Mastadons in 1877, they did away with blackface for all but the endmen and 
dressed themselves in lavish finery and powdered wigs. They decorated the stage with 
elaborate backdrops and performed no slapstick whatsoever. Their brand of minstrelsy 
differed from other entertainments only in name. 

Social commentary continued to dominate the content of most performances, with 
plantation material constituting only a small part of the repertoire. This effect was amplified 
as black minstrelsy took off in its own right and stressed its connection to the old plantations. 
The main target of criticism was the moral decay of the urbanized North. Cities were painted 
as corrupt, as homes to unjust poverty, and as dens of "city slickers" who lay in wait to prey 
upon new arrivals. Minstrels stressed traditional family life; stories told of reunification 
between mothers and sons thought dead in the war. Women's rights and disrespectful 
children, low church attendance, and sexual promiscuity became symptoms of decline in 
family values and of moral decay. Of course, Northern black characters carried these vices 
even further. African American members of Congress were one example, pictured as pawns 
of the Radical Republicans. 
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By the 1890s, minstrelsy formed only a small part of American entertainment, and by 
1919 a mere three troupes dominated the scene. Small companies carried the traditional 
minstrel show into the 20th century, now with an audience mostly in the rural South, while 
black-owned troupes continued traveling to more outlying areas like the West. These black 
troupes were one of minstrelsy's last bastions, as more white actors moved into vaudeville. 


Black minstrelsy 


In the 1840s and 50s, William Henry Lane and Thomas Dilward became the first African 
Americans to perform on the minstrel stage. All-black troupes followed as early as 1855. 
These companies emphasized that their ethnicity made them the only true delineators of 
black song and dance, with one advertisement describing a troupe as "SEVEN SLAVES just 
from Alabama, who are EARNING THEIR FREEDOM by giving concerts under the guidance 
of their Northern friends."22 White curiosity proved a powerful motivator, and the shows 
were patronized by people who wanted to see blacks acting "spontaneously" and "naturally", 
as if on exhibit.zs1 Promoters seized on this, one billing his troupe as "THE DARKY AS HE IS 
AT HOME, DARKY LIFE IN THE CORNFIELD, CANEBRAKE, BARNYARD, AND ON THE LEVEE 
AND FLATBOAT."! Keeping with convention, black minstrels still corked the faces of at least 
the endmen. One commentator described a mostly uncorked black troupe as "mulattoes ofa 
medium shade except two, who were light ... The end men were each rendered thoroughly 
black by burnt cork."221 The minstrels themselves also promoted their performing abilities, 
often quoting reviews that favorably compared them to popular white troupes. These black 
companies often featured female minstrels, as well. 

One or two African American troupes dominated the scene for much of the late 1860s 
and 1870s. The first of these was Brooker and Clayton's Georgia Minstrels, who played the 
Northeast around 1865. Sam Hague's Slave Troupe of Georgia Minstrels formed shortly 
thereafter and toured England to great success beginning in 1866. In the 1870s, white 
entrepreneurs bought most of the successful black companies. Charles Callender obtained 
Sam Hague's troupe in 1872 and renamed it Callender's Georgia Minstrels. They became the 
most popular black troupe in America, and the words "Callender" and "Georgia" came to be 
synonymous with the institution of black minstrelsy. J. H. Haverly in turn purchased 
Callender's troupe in 1878 and applied his strategy of enlarging troupe size and embellishing 
sets. When this company went to Europe, Gustave and Charles Frohman took the 
opportunity to promote their Callender's Consolidated Colored Minstrels. Their success was 
such that the Frohmans bought Haverly's group and merged it with theirs, creating a virtual 
monopoly on the market. The company split in three to better canvas the nation, dominating 
black minstrelsy throughout the 1880s. At the same time, individual black performers like 
Billy Kersands, James Bland, Sam Lucas, and Wallace King grew famous as any featured white 
performer. 

Racism made black minstrelsy a difficult profession. When playing Southern towns, 
performers had to stay in character even off stage, dressed in ragged "slave clothes" and 
perpetually smiling. Troupes left quickly after each performance, and some had so much 
trouble securing lodging that they hired out whole trains or had cars custom built to sleep 
in, complete with hidden compartments in which to hide should things turn ugly.2 Even 
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these were no haven, as whites sometimes used the cars for target practice. Their salaries, 
though higher than those of most blacks of the period, failed to reach levels earned by white 
performers; even superstars like Kersands earned slightly less than featured white 
minstrels. Unsurprisingly, most black troupes did not last long. 

In content, early black minstrelsy differed little from its white counterpart. As white 
troupes drifted from plantation subjects in the mid-1870s however, black troupes placed a 
new emphasis on it. The addition of jubilee singing gave black minstrelsy a popularity boost 
as the black troupes were rightly believed to be the most authentic performers of such 
material. Other significant differences were that the black minstrels added religious themes 
to their shows while whites shied from them, and that the black companies commonly ended 
the first act of the show with a military high-stepping, brass band burlesque, a practice 
adopted after Callender's Minstrels used it in 1875 or 1876. Although black minstrelsy lent 
credence to racist ideals of blackness, many African American minstrels worked to subtly 
alter these stereotypes and to poke fun at white society. One jubilee described heaven as a 
place "where de white folks must let the darkeys be" and they could not be "bought and 
sold".221 In plantation material, old darkey characters were rarely reunited with long-lost 
masters like they were in white minstrelsy. 

African Americans formed a large part of the black minstrels' audience, especially for 
smaller troupes. In fact, their numbers were so great that many theater owners had to relax 
rules relegating black patrons to certain areas. Theories as to why blacks would look 
favorably upon negative images of themselves vary. Perhaps they felt in on the joke, laughing 
at the over-the-top characters from a sense of "in-group recognition".23! Maybe they even 
implicitly endorsed the racist antics, or they felt some connection to elements of an African 
culture that had been suppressed but was visible, albeit in racist, exaggerated form, in 
minstrel personages. They certainly got many jokes that flew over whites' heads or 
registered as only quaint distractions. Another draw for black audiences was simply seeing 
fellow African Americans on stage;1 black minstrels were largely viewed as celebrities.“ 
Educated African Americans, on the other hand, either disregarded black minstrelsy or 
openly disdained it. Still, black minstrelsy was the first large-scale opportunity for African 
Americans to enter American show business. 


Structure 


The Christy Minstrels established the basic structure of the minstrel show in the 1840s. 
A parade to the theater often preceded the performance, as it gathered a crowd of potential 
ticket buyers. The performance itself was divided into three major sections. During the first, 
the entire troupe danced onto stage singing a popular song and doing a dance called the 
"walk around". Upon the instruction of the interlocutor, a sort of host, they then arranged 
themselves in a semicircle and sat down. Various stock characters always took the same 
positions: the genteel interlocutor sat in the middle, flanked by Tambo and Bones, who served 
as the endmen or cornermen. The interlocutor and the endmen then exchanged jokes and 
performed a variety of humorous songs. Over time, this part also came to include maudlin 
numbers not always performed in dialect. One minstrel, usually a tenor, came to specialize 
in this part, and many such singers became celebrities, especially with women. An upbeat 
plantation song and dance ended the act. 
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The second portion of the show, called the olio, was historically the last to evolve, as its 
real purpose was to allow for the setting of the stage for act three behind the curtain. It had 
more of a variety-show structure. Performers would dance, play instruments, do acrobatics, 
and demonstrate other amusing talents. Parodies of European-style entertainments were 
offered, and European troupes themselves sometimes performed. The highlight was when 
one actor, typically one of the endmen, delivered a stump speech in a black version of the 
dialect used by Frontiersman and Yankee stage characters. These were long orations, often 
about society and politics, during which the dim-witted character tried to speak eloquently, 
only to deliver countless malapropisms, jokes, and unintentional puns. Topics ranged from 
random nonsense to contemporary social issues. All the while, the speaker moved about like 
a clown, standing on his head and almost always falling off of his stump at some point. With 
blackface makeup serving as fool's mask, these stump speakers could deliver biting social 
criticism without offending the audience, though the focus was usually on sending up 
unpopular issues as well as making fun of blacks' ability to make sense of them. Many troupes 
developed a stump specialist with a trademark style and material. 

The afterpiece rounded out the production. In the early days of the minstrel show, this 
was often a skit set on a Southern plantation that usually included song-and-dance numbers 
and featured Sambo- and Mammy-type characters in slapstick situations. The emphasis lay 
on the "simple glorification of plantation life and the presentation of happy, contented 
slaves."[36] Nevertheless, antislavery viewpoints sometimes played a part, mostly with 
respect to family members separated by slavery, runaways, or even slave uprisings.[36] A 
few stories highlighted black trickster figures who managed to get the better of their 
masters.[37] Beginning in the mid-1850s, performers began to perform burlesque 
renditions of other plays; both Shakespeare and contemporary playwrights were common 
targets. The humor of these came from the inept black characters trying to perform some 
element of high white culture. Slapstick humor pervaded the afterpiece, including cream pies 
to the face, inflated bladders, and on-stage fireworks. Material from Uncle Tom's Cabin 
dominated beginning in 1853. The afterpiece allowed the minstrels to introduce new 
characters, some of whom became quite popular and spread from troupe to troupe. 


Characters 


The earliest minstrel characters took as their base popular white stage archetypes — 
frontiersmen, fishermen, hunters, and riverboatsmen whose depictions drew heavily from 
the tall tale — and added exaggerated blackface speech and makeup. These Jim Crows and 
Gumbo Chaffs fought and boasted that they could "wip [their] weight in wildcats" or "eat an 
alligator".[38] As public opinion changed, however, so did the Negro stereotypes in 
minstrelsy. Eventually, several stock characters emerged, each representing a specific black 
stereotype. Chief among these were the slave, who often maintained the earlier name Jim 
Crow, and the dandy, known frequently as Zip Coon. The two formed a dichotomy of 
blackness, both equally ludicrous.291 

The white actors who portrayed these characters spoke an ersatz, exaggerated form of 
Black English Vernacular. These characters were stupid and silly at best, grotesque and alien 
at worst. The blackface makeup and illustrations on programs and sheet music depicted 
them with huge eyeballs, overly wide noses, and thick-lipped mouths that hung open or 
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grinned foolishly; one character expressed his love for a woman with "lips so large a lover 
could not kiss them all at once". They had huge feet. They preferred "possum" and "coon" 
to more civilized fare. Minstrel characters were also described in animalistic terms. They had 
"wool" instead of hair, and they "bleated" like sheep. They had "darky cubs", not children. 
Other ludicrous claims were that blacks had to drink ink when they got sick "to restore their 
color" and that they had to file their hair rather than cut it. They were also inherently musical, 
dancing and frolicking through the night with no need for sleep.“ 

Thomas "Daddy" Rice introduced the earliest slave archetype when he first performed 
"Jump Jim Crow" and its accompanying dance. He claimed to have learned the dance by 
watching an old, limping black stable hand who was dancing and singing, "Wheel about and 
turn about and do jus' so/Eb'ry time I wheel about I jump Jim Crow." Other early minstrel 
performers quickly adopted Rice's Jim Crow, and the character would later give his name to 
the racial segregation laws of the 1870s. 

Jim Crow and slave characters in general eventually came to be low-comedy types, and 
the name changed to match the instruments they played: Brudder Tambo (or simply Tambo) 
for the tambourine and Brudder Bones (or Bones) for the bone castanets. These "endmen" 
(for their position in the minstrel semicircle) were ignorant and poorly spoken, being 
conned, electrocuted, or run over. They also happily shared their stupidity; one slave 
character said that to get to China, one had only to go up ina balloon and wait for the world 
to rotate below.“21 They were also highly musical and unable to sit still, constantly contorting 
their bodies wildly while singing. 

Tambo and Bones' simple-mindedness and lack of sophistication were highlighted by 
playing them off a straight man master of ceremonies called the interlocutor. This character, 
though usually in blackface,4s! spoke in aristocratic English and used a much larger 
vocabulary. The humor of these exchanges came from the misunderstandings on the part of 
the endmen when talking to the interlocutor: 

Interlocutor: I'm astonished at you, Why, the idea of a man of your mental calibre talking 

about such sordid matters, right after listening to such a beautiful song! Have you no 

sentiment left? 

Tambo: No, I haven't got a cent left.“ 

Tambo and Bones were favorite characters of the audience, and their repartee with the 
interlocutor was for many the best part of the show. There was also an element of laughing 
with them for the audience, as they frequently made light of the interlocutor's grandiose 
ways. 

The interlocutor was also responsible for beginning and ending each segment of the 
show. To this end, he had to be able to gauge the mood of the audience and know when it 
was time to move on. Accordingly, the actor who played the role was paid very well in 
comparison to other non-featured performers. 

There were many variants on the slave archetype. The old darky or old uncle formed the 
head of the idyllic black family. Like other slave characters, he was highly musical and none- 
too-bright, but he also had favorable aspects like his loving nature and the sentiments he 
raised regarding love for the aged, ideas of old friendships, and the cohesiveness of the 
family. His death was a common theme in sentimental songs, as well as the pain it caused his 
master. Alternatively, the master could die, leaving the old darky to mourn. Stephen Foster's 
"Old Uncle Ned" is the most popular song on this subject. Less frequently, the old darky might 
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be cast out by a cruel master when he grew too old to work. After the Civil War, this character 
became the most common figure in plantation sketches. He frequently cried about the loss 
of his home during the war, only to meet up with someone from the past such as the child of 
his former master. In contrast, the trickster appeared less frequently, often called "Jasper 
Jack". By outsmarting his white master, he exemplified antislavery sentiment.“ 

Female characters ranged from the sexually provocative wench to the laughable funny 
old gal. These roles were almost always played by men (most famously Barney Williams, 
George Christy, and Francis Leon) in drag, even though American theater outside of 
minstrelsy was filled with actresses at this time. Mammy or the old auntie was the old darky's 
counterpart. She often went by the name of "Aunt Dinah Roh" after the song of that title. 
Mammy was lovable to both blacks and whites, matronly, but also hearkening to European 
peasant woman sensibilities. Her main role was to be the devoted mother figure in scenarios 
about the perfect plantation family. 

The wench, yaller gal, or prima donna was a mulatto who combined the light skin and 
facial features of a white woman with the perceived sexual promiscuity and exoticism of a 
black woman. Her beauty and flirtatiousness made her a common target for male characters, 
though she usually proved capricious and elusive. After the Civil War, the wench emerged as 
the most important specialist role in the minstrel troupe; men could alternately be titillated 
and disgusted, while women could admire the illusion and high fashion.[46] The role was 
most strongly associated with the song "Lucy Long", so the character many times bore that 
name. Actress Olive Logan commented that some actors were "marvelously well fitted by 
nature for it, having well-defined soprano voices, plump shoulders, beardless faces, and tiny 
hands and feet."42 Many of these actors were teen-aged boys. In contrast was the "funny old 
gal", a slapstick role played by a large man in motley clothing and large, flapping shoes. The 
humor she invoked often turned on the male characters’ desire fora woman who would be 
perceived by the audience as unattractive. 

The counterpart to the slave was the dandy, a common character in the afterpiece. He 
was a northern urban black man trying to live above his station by mimicking white, upper- 
class speech and dress—usually to no good effect. Dandy characters often went by Zip Coon, 
after the song popularized by George Washington Dixon, though others had pretentious 
names like "Count Julius Caesar Mars Napoleon Sinclair Brown". Their clothing was a 
ludicrous parody of upper-class dress: coats with tails and padded shoulders, white gloves, 
monocles, fake mustaches, and gaudy watch chains. They spent their time primping and 
preening, going to parties, dancing and strutting, and wooing women. Like other urban black 
characters, the dandies' pretentiousness showed that they had no place in white society 
while sending up adverse social changes like nouveau-riche white culture. 

The black soldier became another stock type during the Civil War and merged qualities 
of the slave and the dandy. He was acknowledged for playing some role in the war, but he 
was more frequently lampooned for bumbling through his drills or for putting on airs, 
thinking his uniform made him the equal of his white counterparts. He was usually better at 
retreating than fighting, and, like the dandy, he preferred partying to serious pursuits. Still, 
his introduction allowed for some return to themes of the breakup of the plantation family. 

Non-black stereotypes also played a significant role in minstrelsy, and although still 
performed in blackface, were distinguished by their lack of black dialect. Native Americans 
before the Civil War were usually depicted as innocent symbols of the pre-industrial world 
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or as pitiable victims whose peaceful existence had been shattered by the encroachment of 
the white man. As the United States turned its attentions West, however, Native Americans 
became savage, pagan obstacles to progress. These characters were formidable scalpers to 
be feared, not ridiculed; any humor in such scenarios usually derived from a black character 
trying to act like one of the frightful savages. One sketch began with white men and Native 
Americans enjoying a communal meal in a frontier setting. As the Native Americans became 
intoxicated, they grew more and more antagonistic, and the army ultimately had to intervene 
to prevent the massacre of the whites. Even favorably presented Native American characters 
usually died tragically. The message conveyed was that such people had no place in American 
society.481 

Minstrels caricatured East Asians by their strange language ("ching chang chung"), odd 
eating habits (dogs and cats), and propensity for wearing pigtails. These depictions began 
during the California Gold Rush when minstrels encountered Chinese out West. Parodies of 
Japanese acrobats also became popular when a Japanese troupe toured the U.S. beginning in 
1865. Arun of Gilbert and Sullivan's Mikado in the mid-1880s inspired another wave of Asian 
characterizations. 

The few white characters in minstrelsy were stereotypes of immigrant groups like the 
Germans and Irish. Irish characters first appearing in the 1840s, stereotyped as hotheaded, 
odious drunkards who spoke in a thick brogue. This portrayal was a reaction to both the 
Irish's Catholicness and their willingness to work for cheap wages, which frightened non- 
Irish workers.“ However, beginning in the 1850s, many Irishmen joined minstrelsy, and 
Irish theatergoers probably came to represent a significant part of the audience, so this 
negative image was muted. By the 1870s, the Irish were mostly portrayed in a positive light, 
still ready to fight and drink, but otherwise like any other white audience member. 

Germans, on the other hand, were portrayed favorably from their introduction to 
minstrelsy in the 1860s. They were responsible and sensible, though still humorous for their 
large size, hardy appetites, and heavy "Dutch" accents. Part of this positive portrayal no 
doubt came about because some of the actors portraying German characters were German 
themselves. 
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Music and dance 


Music and dance were the heart of the minstrel show and a large reason for its popularity. 
Troupes marketed sheet music of the songs they featured so that viewers could enjoy them 
at home and other minstrels could adopt them for their act. Early blackface songs often 
consisted of unrelated verses strung together by a common chorus. In this pre-Emmett 
minstrelsy, the music "jangled the nerves of those who believed in music that was proper, 
respectable, polished, and harmonic, with recognizable melodies."s01 

How much influence African American music had on minstrel performance remains a 
debated topic. Minstrel music certainly contained some element of black culture, added onto 
a base of European tradition with distinct Irish and Scottish folk music influences being 
prevalent. Cockrell argues that early minstrel music mixed both African and European 
traditions and that distinguishing black and white urban music during the 1830s is 
impossible. The earliest minstrels might very well have observed black music either in the 
South or while working alongside blacks in the North or on riverboats. The inauthenticity of 
the music and the Irish and Scottish elements in it are explained by the fact that slaves were 
rarely allowed to play native African music and therefore had to adopt and adapt elements 
of European folk music. 

Minstrel music in the time of Rice was thus a juxtaposition of "vigorous earth-slapping 
footwork of black dances ... with the Irish lineaments of blackface jigs and reels."s21 The 
minstrel show texts sometimes even mixed black lore (including stories about talking 
animals or slave tricksters) with humor from the region southwest of the Appalachians, itself 
a mixture of traditions from different races and cultures. Minstrel instruments were also a 
mélange: African banjo, bones, and tambourine with European fiddle. In short, early minstrel 
music and dance was not true black culture; it was a white reaction to it.s3! It was also "the 
first concerted appropriation of and commercial exploitation of a black expressive form."'41 

In the late 1830s, a decidedly European structure and "refined" style became all the rage. 
The banjo, played with "scientific touches of perfection" and popularized by Joel Sweeney, 
became the heart of the minstrel band. Songs like the Virginia Minstrels’ hit "Old Dan Tucker" 
have a catchy tune, a "rhythmic energy [that] propels the song along", and a "harmonic 
scheme" to "[support] the melody".ss1 Minstrel music was now for singing as well as dancing. 
Some commentators even described the music as vulgar because it was "entirely too elegant" 
and that the "excellence" of the singing "[was] an objection to it."s Others complained that 
the minstrels had foregone their black roots. In short, the Virginia Minstrels and their 
imitators wanted to please a new audience of predominantly white, middle-class 
Northerners, by playing music the spectators would find familiar and pleasant. 

Despite the elements of ridicule contained in blackface performance, mid-19th century 
white audiences by and large believed the songs and dances to be authentically black. For 
their part, the minstrels always billed themselves and their music as such. The songs were 
called "plantation melodies" or "Ethiopian choruses", among other names.t: By using the 
black caricatures and so-called black music, the minstrels added a touch of the unknown to 
the evening's entertainment, which was enough to fool audiences into accepting the whole 
performance as authentic. Furthermore, the white minstrel performers had little ready 
access to authentic black music, anyway. They could not have learned and played it without 
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traveling to the South, and slave owners were wary of slave music in the first place. 
Compounding the problem is the difficulty in ascertaining how much minstrel music was 
written by black composers, as the custom at the time was to sell all rights to a song to 
publishers or other performers. Insofar as the minstrels had authentic contact with black 
culture, it was via neighborhoods, taverns, theaters, and waterfronts where blacks and 
whites could mingle freely. Many troupes claimed nevertheless to have carried out more 
serious "fieldwork". 

The minstrels’ dance styles, on the other hand, were much more true to their alleged 
source. The success of "Jump Jim Crow" is indicative: It was an old English tune with fairly 
standard lyrics, which leaves only Rice's dance—wild upper-body movements with little 
movement below the waist—to explain its popularity.s2 Dances like the Turkey Trot, the 
Buzzard Lope, and the Juba Dance all had their origins in the plantations of the South, and 
some were popularized by black performers such as William Henry Lane, Signor Cornmeali 
("Old Corn Meal"), and John "Picayune" Butler. One performance by Lane in 1842 was 
described as consisting of "sliding steps", like a shuffle, and not the high steps of an Irish 
jig."[60] Lane and the white men who mimicked him moved about the stage with no obvious 
foot movement. The "walkaround" is of West African origin. A common feature of the 
minstrel show's first act, it featured a competition between individuals hemmed in by the 
other minstrels. Elements of white tradition remained, of course, such as the fast-paced 
"breakdown" that formed part of the repertoire beginning with Rice. Minstrel dance was 
generally not held to the same mockery as other parts, though contemporaries such as Fanny 
Kemble argued that minstrel dance was merely a "faint, feeble, impotent—in a word, pale 
Northern reproductions of that ineffable black conception." 

The introduction of the "jubilee", or African American spiritual, marked the minstrels’ 
first undeniable adoption of black music. These songs remained relatively African American 
in nature, antiphonal with a repetitive structure that relied heavily on call and response. The 
black troupes sang the most authentic jubilees, while white companies inserted humorous 
verses and replaced religious themes with plantation imagery, often starring the Old Darky. 
"Jubilee" eventually became synonymous with "plantation". 


Legacy 


Minstrel-show characters played a powerful role in shaping assumptions about African 
Americans. However, unlike vehemently anti-black propaganda from the time, minstrelsy 
made this attitude palatable to a wide audience by couching it in the guise of well intentioned 
paternalism.(21 Black Americans were in turn expected to uphold these stereotypes, or else 
risk white retaliation. 

Popular entertainment perpetuated the racist stereotype of the uneducated, ever- 
cheerful, and highly musical black well into the 1950s. Even as the minstrel show was dying 
out in all but amateur theater, blackface performers became common acts on vaudeville 
stages and in legitimate drama. These entertainers kept the familiar songs, dances, and 
pseudo-black dialect, often in nostalgic looks back at the old minstrel show. The most famous 
of these performers is probably Al Jolson, who took blackface to the big screen in the 1920s 
in films such as The Jazz Singer (1927). Likewise, when the sound era of cartoons began in 
the late 1920s, early animators such as Walt Disney gave characters like Mickey Mouse (who 
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already resembled blackface performers) a minstrel-show personality as well; the early 
Mickey is constantly singing and dancing and smiling.[63] Radio shows also got into the act, 
a fact perhaps best exemplified by the popular Amos & Andy program. As recently as the 
mid-1970s the BBC screened The Black and White Minstrel Show on television, starring the 
George Mitchell Minstrels. The racist archetypes that blackface minstrelsy helped to create 
still persist to this day; some argue that this is even true in hip-hop culture and movies. The 
2000 Spike Lee movie Bamboozled alleges that modern black entertainment is nothing more 
than an outgrowth of the minstrel shows of a century past, for example. 

Meanwhile, African American actors were limited to the same old minstrel-defined roles 
for years to come and by playing them, made them more believable to white audiences. On 
the other hand, these parts opened the entertainment industry to African American 
performers and gave them their first opportunity to alter those stereotypes. Many famous 
singers and actors gained their start in black minstrelsy, including Ma Rainey, Ida Cox, Ethel 
Waters, Bessie Smith, and Butterbeans and Susie. 

The very structure of American entertainment also bears minstrelsy's imprint. The 
endless barrages of gags and puns appear in the work of the Marx Brothers and David and 
Jerry Zucker. The varied structure of songs, gags, and dramatic pieces continued into 
vaudeville, variety shows, and to modern sketch comedy shows like Hee Haw or, more 
distantly, Saturday Night Live and In Living Color. Jokes once delivered by endmen are still 
told today: "Why did the chicken cross the road?" "Why does a fireman wear red 
suspenders?" Other jokes form part of the repertoire of modern comedians: "Who was that 
lady I saw you with last night? That was no lady—that was my wife! "41 

Another important legacy of minstrelsy is its music. Many minstrel tunes are still popular 
folk songs sung today. Most have been expunged of the exaggerated black dialect and the 
overt references to blacks. "Dixie", for example, was adopted by the Confederacy as its 
unofficial national anthem and remains popular today, and "Carry Me Back to Old Virginny" 
was sanitized and made the state song of Virginia (until 1997, when its association with 
racism resulted in its removal as state song).[65] "My Old Kentucky Home" remains the state 
song of Kentucky. The instruments of the minstrel show were also largely kept on, especially 
in the South. Minstrel performers from the last days of the shows, such as Uncle Dave Macon, 
helped popularize instruments such as the banjo and fiddle in modern Country-Western 
music. And by introducing America to black dance and musical style, minstrelsy opened the 
nation to black cultural forms for the first time on a large scale. 


Notes 


1. “ Watkins, p. 82, asserts that the character of Othello was traditionally played by 
an actor in black makeup since Shakespeare's day. 

2. * Lott 73. 

3. “Lewis Hallam is frequently cited as the first actor to perform in blackface based 
on an impression he did of a drunken black man in a 1769 staging of The Padlock. 
Later research by Cockrell and others disproves this claim. 

4. “ Rourke, Constance (1931). American Humor: A Study of the National Character. 
Quoted in Watkins 83. 

5. 4 Cockrell 66. 
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African American music 


African American music (also called black music, formerly known as race music) is an 
umbrella term given to a range of musical genres emerging from or influenced by the culture 
of African Americans, who have long constituted a large ethnic minority of the population of 
the United States. They were originally brought to North America to work as slaves in cotton 
plantations, bringing with them typically polyphonic songs from hundreds of ethnic groups 
across West and Sub-Saharan Africa. In the United States, multiple cultural traditions merged 
with influences from polka, waltzes and other European music. Later periods saw 
considerable innovation and change, and in the 21st century, African American genres have 
become some of the most dominant in mainstream popular music. 


19th century 


The influence of African Americans on mainstream American music began in the 19th 
century, with the advent of blackface minstrelsy. The banjo became a popular instrument, 
and African-derived rhythms were incorporated into popular songs by Stephen Foster and 
other songwriters. In the 1830s, the Great Awakening led to a rise in Christian 
fundamentalism, especially among African Americans. Drawing on traditional work songs, 
African American slaves originated began performing a wide variety of Spirituals and other 
Christian music. Many of these songs were coded messages of subversion against 
slaveholders, or which signalled escape. 

During the period after the Civil War, the spread of African American music continued. 
The Fisk University Jubilee Singers toured first in 1871. In the following years, the Hampton 
Students and professional jubilee troups formed and toured. The first black musical-comedy 
troup, Hyers Sisters Comic Opera Co, was organized in 1876. (Southern 221) 

By the end of the 19th century, African American music was an integral part of 
mainstream American culture. Ragtime performers like Scott Joplin became popular and 
some soon became associated with the Harlem Renaissance and early civil rights activists. 


Early 20th century 


The early part of the 20th century saw a constant rise in popularity of African American 
blues and jazz. As well as the developments in the fields of visual arts, the Harlem 
Renaissance of the early 20th century lead to developments in music. 

White and Latino performers of both genres existed, and there had always been cross- 
cultural communication between the United States' races. Jewish klezmer music, for 
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example, was a noted influence on jazz, while Jelly Roll Morton famously explained that a 
"Latin tinge" was a necessary component of good music. African American music was often 
sanitized for white audiences, who would not have as readily accepted black performers, 
leading to genres like swing music, a pop-based outgrowth of jazz. 

On the stage, the first musicals written and produced by African Americans to appear on 
Broadway debuted in 1898 with A Trip to Coontown by Bob Cole and Billy Johnson. In 1901, 
the first known recorded of black musicians was that of Bert Williams and George Walker; 
this set featured music from broadway musicals. The first black opera was performed in 
1911 with Scott Joplin's Treemonisha. The following year, the first in a series of annual black 
symphony orchestra concerts were performed at Carnegie Hall. (Southern 221, 222) 

The return of the black musical to broadway occurred in 1921 with Sissle and Blake's 
Shuffle Along. In 1927, a concert survey of black music was performed at Carnegie Hall 
including jazz, spirituals and the symphonic music of W.C. Handy's Orchestra and Jubilee 
singers. The first major film musical with a black cast was King Vidor's Hallelujah of 1929. 
The first Symphony by a black composer to be performed by a major orchestra was William 
Grant Still's Afro-American Symphony with the New York Philharmonic. African American 
performers were featured in operas such as Porgy and Bess and Virgil Thompson's Four 
Saints in Three Acts of 1934. Also in 1934 William Dawson's Negro Folk Symphony became 
the second African American composer's work to receive attention by a major orchestra with 
its performance by the Philadelphia Orchestra. (Southern 361) 


Mid 20th century 


By the 1940s, cover versions of African American songs were commonplace, and 
frequently topped the charts, while the original musicians found little success. Popular 
African American music at the time was a developing genre called rock 'n' roll, whose 
exponents included Little Richard and Jackie Brenston. The following decade saw the first 
major crossover acts, with Bill Haley and Elvis Presley performing rockabilly, a rock and 
country fusion, while black artists like Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley received unprecedented 
mainstream success. Presley went on to become perhaps the first watershed figure in 
American music; his career, while never extremely innovative, marked the beginning of the 
acceptance of musical tastes crossing racial boundaries among all audiences. He was also the 
first in a long line of white performers to achieve what some perceive as undue fame for his 
influence, since many of his fans showed no desire to learn about the pioneers he learned 
from. The 50s also saw doo wop become popular. 

The late 1950s also saw vastly increased popularity of hard blues from the earliest part 
of the century, both in the United States and United Kingdom. A secularized form of American 
gospel music called soul also developed, with pioneers like Ben E. King and Sam Cooke 
leading the wave. Soul and R&B became a major influence on surf, as well as the chart- 
topping girl groups like The Angels and The Shangrilas, only some of whom were white. Black 
divas like Diana Ross & the Supremes and Aretha Franklin became 60s crossover stars. In 
the UK, British blues became a gradually mainstream phenomenon, returning to the United 
States in the form of the British Invasion, a group of bands led by The Beatles who performed 
classic-style R&B, blues and pop with both traditional and modernized aspects. 
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The British Invasion knocked most other bands off the charts, with only a handful of 
groups, like The Mamas & the Papas, maintaining a pop career. Soul music, in two major 
highly-evolved forms, remained popular among blacks. Funk, usually said to have been 
invented by James Brown, incorporated influences from psychedelia and early heavy metal. 
Just as popular among blacks and with more crossover appeal, album-oriented soul 
revolutionized African American music with intelligent and philosophical lyrics, often witha 
socially aware tone. Marvin Gaye's What's Going On is perhaps the best-remembered of this 
field. 


The 1970s and 1980s 


The 1970s saw a general decline in the popularity of black bands. Album-oriented soul 
continued its popularity, while musicians like Smokey Robinson helped turn it into Quiet 
Storm music. Funk evolved into two strands, one a pop and soul fusion pioneered by Sly & 
the Family Stone, and the other a more experimental psychedelic and metal fusion led by 
George Clinton and his P-Funk ensemble. 

Black musicians achieved generally little mainstream success, though African Americans 
had been instrumental in the invention of disco, and some artists, like Gloria Gaynor and Kool 
& the Gang, found crossover audiences. White listeners preferred country rock bands, singer- 
songwriters and, in some subcultures, heavy metal and punk rock. 

The 1970s also saw, however, the invention of hip hop music. Jamaican immigrants like 
DJ Kool Herc and spoken word poets like Gil Scott-Heron are often cited as the major 
innovators in early hip hop. Beginning at block parties in Harlem, hip hop music arose as one 
facet of a large subculture with rebellious and progressive elements. At block parties, DJs 
spun records, most typically funk, while MCs introduced tracks to the dancing audience. Over 
time, DJs began isolating and repeating the percussion breaks, producing a constant, 
eminently dance-able beats, which the MCs began improvising more complex introductions 
and, eventually, lyrics. 

In the 1980s, black pop artists included Michael Jackson, Lionel Richie,Whitney Houston, 
and Prince, who sang a type of pop dance-soul that fed into New Jack Swing by the end of the 
decade. These artists are the most successful of the era. Hip hop spread across the country 
and diversified. Miami bass, Chicago hip house, Los Angeles hardcore and DC go go 
developed during this period, with only Miami bass achieving mainstream success. 

At the very end of the decade, however, two groups crossed over to white audiences. 
Public Enemy's politically revolutionary lyrics found more controversy than hip hop had 
previously seen, while N.W.A. simultaneously placed West Coast hip hop at the top of the 
genre's charts and popularized gangsta rap. 
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The 1990s and 2000s 


The end of the 20th century and the dawn of the new millenum brought us some of the 
most controversial African American music. Hip Hop and R&B are the most popular genre of 
music by African Americans in this time. 

Contemporary R&B, as the post-disco version of soul music came to be known as, 
remained popular throughout the 1980s and 1990s. Male vocal groups in the style of soul 
groups such as The Temptations and The O'Jays were particularly popular, including New 
Edition, Boyz II Men, Jodeci, Blackstreet, and, later, Dru Hill and Jagged Edge. Girl groups, 
including TLC, Destiny's Child, and En Vogue, were also highly successful. Destiny's Child 
would go on to be the highest selling female vocal group of all time. 

Singer-songwriters such as R. Kelly, Montell Jordan, D'Angelo, and Raphael Saadiq of 
Tony! Toni! Toné! were also significantly popular during the 1990s, and artists such as Mary 
J. Blige and BLACKstreet popularized a fusion blend known as hip-hop soul. D'Angelo's 
Marvin Gaye/Stevie Wonder-inspired sound would lead to the development of neo soul, 
popularized in the late 1990s/early 2000s by artists such as Lauryn Hill, Erykah Badu, 
India.Arie, and Musiq. 

By the 2000s, R&B had shifted towards an emphasis on solo artists, including Usher and 
Alicia Keys, although groups such as B2K and Destiny's Child continued to have success. The 
line between hip-hop and R&B became significantly blurred by producers such as Timbaland 
and Lil Jon, and artists such as Lauryn Hill, Nelly, and Andre 3000, who, with partner Big Boi, 
helped popularize Southern hip hop music as OutKast. 

"Urban music" and "urban radio" are race-neutral terms which are synonymous with hip 
hop and R&B and the associated hip hop culture which originated in New York City. The term 
also reflects the fact that they are popular in urban areas, both within black population 
centers and among the general population (especially younger audiences). 

In February 2004, plans were annouced for a Smithsonian affiliated Museum of African- 
American music to be built in Newark, New Jersey. Groundbreaking is planned for 2006. 
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Anglo-American music 


The Thirteen Colonies of the original United States were all former English possessions, and 
Anglo culture became a major foundation for American folk and popular music. 

Many American folk songs use the same music, but with new lyrics, often as parodies of 
the original material. American Anglo songs can also be distinguished from British songs by 
having fewer pentatonic tunes, less prominent accompaniment (but with heavier use of 
drones) and more melodies in major 4. 
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Anglo-American traditional music, dating back to colonial times, includes a variety of 
broadside ballads, humorous stories and tall tales, and disaster songs regarding mining, 
shipwrecks (especially in New England) and murder. Folk heroes like Joe Magarac, John 
Henry and Jesse James are also part of many songs. Folk dance of Anglo origin include the 
square dance, descended from the European high society quadrille, combined with the 
American innovation ofa caller instructing the dancers “1. Sea shanties are an important part 
of Anglo-American music !! 

Folklorist Alan Lomax described regional differences among rural Anglo musicians as 
included the relaxed and open-voiced northern vocal style and the pinched and nasal 
southern style, with the west exhibiting a mix of the two. He attributed these differences to 
sexual relations, the presence of minorities and frontier life “4. 
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Celtic music in the United States 


Irish and Scottish music have long been a major part of American music, at least as far back 
as the 19th century. Beginning in the 1960s, performers like the Clancy Brothers become 
stars in the Irish music scene, which dates back to at least the colonial era, when numerous 
Irish immigrants arrived. At first, these were mostly Scots-Irish Presbyterians, whose music 
was most "closely related to a Lowland Scottish style" “4. 

The most significant impact of Celtic Music on American styles, however, is undoubtedly 
that on the evolution of country music, a style which blends Anglo-Celtic traditions with 
"sacred hymns and African American spirituals". Country music's roots come from 
"Americanized interpretations of English, Scottish, Scots and Scots-Irish traditional music, 
shaped by African American rhythms, and containing vestiges of (19th century) popular 
song, especially (minstrel songs)" “. This fusion of Anglo-Celtic and African elements 
"usually consisted of unaccompanied solo vocals sung in a high-pitched nasal voice, the lyrics 
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set to simple melodies (and using) ornamentation to embellish the melody"; this style bears 
some similarities to the traditional song form of sean-ndés, which is similarly highly- 
ornamented and unaccompanied 2. 

Celtic-Americans have also been influential in the creation of Celtic Fusion, a set of genres 
which combine traditional Celtic music with contemporary influences. 


Irish American Music 


Irish emigrés created a large number of emigrant ballads once in the United States. These 
were usually "sad laments, steeped in nostalgia, and self-pity, and singing the praises... of 
their native soil while bitterly condemning the land of the stranger" (1. These songs include 
famous songs like "Thousands Are Sailing to America" and "By the Hush", though "Shamrock 
Shore" may be the most well-known in the field. 

Francis O'Neill was a Chicago police chief who collected the single largest collection of 
Irish traditional music ever published. He was a flautist, fiddler and piper who was part of a 
vibrant Irish community in Chicago at the time, one that included some forty thousand 
people, including musicians from "all thirty-two counties of Ireland", according to Nicholas 
Carolan, who referred to O'Neill as "the greatest individual influence on the evolution of Irish 
traditional dance music in the twentieth century" &. 

In the 1890s, Irish music entered a "golden age", centered on the vibrant scene in New 
York City. This produced legendary fiddlers like James Morrison and Michael Coleman, and 
a number of popular dance bands that played pop standards and dances like the foxtrot and 
quicksteps; these bands slowly grew larger, adding brass and reed instruments in a big band 
style «1. Though this golden age ended by the Great Depression, the 1950s saw a flowering of 
Irish music, aided by the foundation of the City Center Ballroom in New York. It was later 
joined by a roots revival in Ireland and the foundation of Mick Moloney's Green Fields of 
America, an organization that promotes Irish music !. 
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Latin music in the United States 


Latin music has long influenced American popular music, jazz, rhythm and blues, rock and 
even country music. For an early example (1914), the bridge to "Saint Louis Blues"--"Saint 
Louie woman, with her diamond rings"--has a habanera beat, prompting Jelly Roll Morton to 
comment, "You've got to have that Spanish tinge." Many an American band has added a conga 
player, maracas, or other Latin percussion for just that reason. 

The Argentine tango was a worldwide success in the 1930s. Tango dancers and records 
could be found from Los Angeles to Beijing. 

In more recent times, artists such as Carmen Miranda, Desi Arnaz, Xavier Cugat, and 
Pérez Prado ("The Mambo King") were popular with audiences of all cultures. Judy Garland's 
first hit, as amember of the "Gumm Sisters", was "La Cucaracha", right down to the line about 
marijuana. 

It was common in dance halls in the 30s and 40s for a Latin orchestra, such as that of 
Vincent Lopez, to alternate with a big band because dancers insisted on it. Latin music was 
extremely popular with dancers, not only the samba, paso doble, rumba, and mambo, but 
even the conga. In the 50s, Perez Prado made the Cha-cha-cha famous, and the Afro-Cuban 
jazz of Dizzy Gillespie opened many ears to the harmonic, melodic, and rhythmic possibilities 
of Latin music and is still influential in salsa. 

The "Spanish tinge" was also a common feature of rhythm and blues in the 50s. The 
monster hit "Little Darling" was driven by the clave beat and Chuck Berry's "Havana Moon" 
was a great success. Richie Valens, born Ricardo Valenzuela, blew the roof off the hit parade 
with "La Bamba", originally a Mexican wedding song. 

Likewise, Tex-Mex and Tejano style featured the conjunto sound, resulting in such 
important music as "Tequila" by The Champs, "96 Tears" by Question Mark and the 
Mysterians, Sam the Sham & the Pharaohs, Thee Midniters, and the many combinations led 
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by Doug Sahm, including the Sir Douglas Quintet and the Texas Tornadoes. The Texas 
Tornadoes featured Freddy Fender, who brought Latin soul to country music. And the 
Tornadoes' Flaco Jiménez is a genuine conjunto hero, a third-generation accordionist whose 
grandfather learned the instrument from German settlers in Texas. Johnny Rodriguez is 
another Latin country star. 

In the modern rock and roll era, Carlos Santana featured a full-blown Latin approach. Joe 
King Carrasco y las Coronas play punk rock Tex-Mex style. See also rock en espafiol. 

During the second part of the decade of the 1990s, Latin music exploded into the 
mainstream thanks to popular artists like Ricky Martin, Christina Aguilera and Jennifer 
Lopez. While Latin music has been popular for many years, its current popularity in the 
mainstream may have come only after the untimely death of the popular Tex Mex singer 
Selena. Many attribute Jennifer Lopez's discovery as a talented actress and artist as a result 
of her title role as Selena in the biographical movie of the same name. Selena was murdered 
by her fan-club president. 


Present day Latin music 


Nowadays, Latin music encompasses a broad spectrum of sounds, artists, genres, and 
tastes--from Rock en espanol (with groups like Mana and artists like Shakira) to new Latin 
hip-hop artists like J Lo (otherwise known as Jennifer Lopez) and Big Pun, to banda music 
played in Los Angeles, to salsa and merengue crossover artists such as Marc Anthony. 
Another important Latin American singer is Pilar Montenegro. Major record companies have 
branches specialized in the Spanish American market. 
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Music of immigrant communities in the United States 


The vast majority of the inhabitants of the United States are immigrants or descendents of 
immigrants. This article will focus on the music of these communities and discuss its roots 
in countries across Africa, Europe and Asia, excluding only Native American music 
indigenous and immigrant Latinos, Puerto Rican music, Hawaiian music and African 
American music. The music of Irish- and Scottish-Americans will be a special focus, due to 
their extreme influence on Appalachian folk music and other genres. These sorts of music 
are often sustained and promoted by a variety of ethnic organizations. 


Armenia 


Following the 1915 massacres of ethnic Armenians by the Young Turk government in 
Turkey, large numbers of Armenians settled in the Central Valley area, especially around 
Fresno. Of the second- and third-generation musicians from this community, Richard 
Hagopian became a minor star in the Armenian-American community. 

The ethnically-Armenian heavy metal band System of a Down has included references to 
the Armenian genocide in their lyrics. 
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Cape Verde 


There are more Cape Verdeans outside of their homeland than there are in the island 
chain itself. In the United States, California and Hawaii are home to large Cape Verdean 
populations, but the largest concentration is in New England, especially Boston and Rhode 
Island. Many of these immigrants came via whaling ships in the 19th century. Cape Verdean 
music is most famously morna, but other genres exist and the Cape Verdean community has 
produced string bands like The B-29s, Notias, Augusto Abrio and the Cape Verdean 
Serenaders. There were also Cape Verdean big bands, including the Creole Vagabonds and 
the Don Verdi Orchestra. More modern musicians include Frank de Pina, Mendes Brothers 
(and their influential record label, MB Records), Saozinha, Creole Sextet and Rui Pina. 


China 


Chinese-American bands include Bok Gwai. The pop-rapper Jin has lately gained some 
national renown as well. 


Czech 


Though associated with Slovenia, Germany and Poland as well, the Czech Republic 
includes Bohemia, the ancestral home of polka music. Polka has a long history in the United 
States, and the city of Chicago, among others, had produced numerous innovations in the 
genre 


Eastern European Jews 


Early in the 20th century, Eastern European immigrants settled across the United States. 
Many were Ashkenazi Jews, who brought with them their swift, eminently dance-able 
klezmer music. Harry Kandel, a clarinetist, stood out in the field, alongside Abe Schwartz, 
Naftule Brandwein and Dave Tarras. 

Later, in the 1980s, a new generation of klezmer roots revivalists made innovative 
fusions of klezmer with punk rock and other influences. These bands include the Flying 
Klezmer Bulgar Band and The Klezmatics. 


England 

Main article: Anglo-American music 

As the homeland of many of the settlers of the original 13 Colonies, and a major source 
of immigration thereafter, England's musical traditions are closely tied to those of the United 


States, especially Appalachian folk music. In the 1850s, there was a thriving brass band 
tradition in the US, drawing on British bands formed around factory workers. 


Philippines 


There is an organization that gives out Filipino American Music Entertainment Awards. 
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France 


The most well-known kind of French music in the United States is that of the Cajuns of 
Louisiana. Cajun and Creole music has spawned many popular artists in the zydeco genre, 
including Clifton Chenier. 


Germany 


German immigrants brought with them a variety of music, waltzes, polkas and oom-pah 
bands among them. A German musical society of the mid-19th century formed the Seventh 
Regiment Band, the only exclusively regimental band of the time and one of the most popular 
brass bands of the Civil War-era. German bandleader Friendrich Wilhelm Wieprecht was also 
influental, collecting full scores for his compilation of instrumentations of popular works, fiir 
die jetzige Stimmenbesetzung. Instruments included the bassoon, contrabassoon, bass tuba, 
trumpet, trombone, clarinet, piccolo, oboe, French horn, saxhorn, drums and cymbal. 
Wieprecht was recognized at the time as a key figure in the reorganization of the Prussian 
military bands. 

The Amish are a religious community found in the Midwest, descended from German 
(and Swiss) settlers. They eschew modern technology in favor of simple living. Amish music 
is entirely religious, and is sung in a style that has not been widely performed in Europe for 
centuries. 

Pennsylvania German culture is a mixture of British, South German and other elements. 
The songs are primarily German, many based on British tunes. Pennsylvania spirituals are a 
well-known kind of folk hymn, most of which date to the early 19th century. 


Greece 


Greek-American music includes styles like rebetiko. Performers include Annaboubala, 
Johnny Otis, Tatiana Troyanos and Dimitrius Mahlis. 


Iran 


After the 1979 revolution, the new Iranian government banned all pop music and many 
other genres. Numerous Iranians, including musicians, entered into exile, many settling in 
the Los Angeles-area. The Iranian-American scene produced several stars in the Iranian-in- 
exile community, including Dariush, Ebi, Homeira, Hayedeh, Mahasti, Moein, Farzin and 
more. 

There are also many newcommers in Persian/Iranian Music who have made huge 
impression. Below are a list of them: 

Andy, Mansour, Sandy, Leyla Foroohar, Farshid Amin, Shahrzad Sepanlou, Kamran Delan, 
Arash, Shadmehr Aghili, Jamshid, Cameron Cartio, Mohammad, Kamran & Hooman, 
Fereydoun, Hi-5, Shaghayegh, Shahriar and much more 
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Ireland 


Main article: Celtic music in the United States 

Joseph Halliday, a Dubliner, is notable for having introduced the keyed bugle in 1810. 
While not a technical innovation (the keyed trumpet was already known), it did become 
extremely popular in the burgeoning brass band tradition and inspired a whole family of 
instruments, the ophicleides. In the middle of the 19th century, Irish bandleader Patrick 
Sarsfield Gilmore was very influential, having introduced a wide range of reed instruments 
as well as developing instrumentation that allowed a large wind ensemble to approximate 
the effects of a full orchestra. 

The 1960s saw the Clancy Brothers (with Tommy Makem) become minor celebrities in 
the United States, especially in the Irish-American community. They appeared at Carnegie 
Hall and on the Ed Sullivan Show. Mick Moloney’s Irish-American Music and Dance Festival 
has existed for over twenty years and remains an important part of the Irish-American scene. 

In the eighties several high-profile Irish artists emigrated to the USA, including Mary 
Black, Dolores Keane and Maura O'Connell. At the same time groups sprang up in America to 
play Irish music at a professional level. Mick Moloney founded Green Fields of America in 
1977 to bring together immigrant Irish and native-born players of Irish music. Although they 
did not record an album until 1989, they created a ripple. The band contained several people 
who went on achieve international fame - Seamus Egan, Eileen Ivers and Jerry O'Sullivan. 
Another early Irish-American band was Cherish The Ladies formed in 1985. 

The rules of the All-Ireland championships allowed certain non-Irish citizens to 
complete. Thanks to Irish cultural centres in New York and Chicago, young US citizens began 
to win in dancing and fiddling. Chicago-born Liz Carroll came second in 1974 with her 
fiddling. In 1992 she was a member of Trian, who recorded two highly regarded albums of 
strictly traditional no-frills Irish instrumentals. Some films gave exposure to Irish music - 
"Barry Lyndon" (1975 - The Chieftains), "The Brothers McMullen" (1984 - Seamus Egan), 
"Dancing at Lughnasa" (1998 - Arty McGlynn) and "Titanic" (1997). The touring stage show 
"Riverdance" (1995) was probably the biggest single publicity blaze in the cause of Irish- 
American music. The New York "Kips Bay Ceilidh Band" recorded an admired album of dance 
tunes (1993). 

Celtic new age music from Clannad (Ireland), harpist Loreena McKennitt (Canada) and 
Nightnoise (Ireland) were popular in a low-key way in the USA. Triona and Micheal O 
Dhomhnaill from Nightnoise had emigrated to the US in the 70s and started recording in 
1984. There were pop hits for Enya (originally from Clannad). Among the immigrants from 
Ireland was Susan McKeown. She had been recording since 1990 but won international 
praise for "Lowlands" (2000). In 1996 the Irish-American supergroup Solas was formed. The 
group contained multi-instrumentalist Seamus Egan and a powerful new singer Karan Casey. 
The Chieftains had been visiting America since the 70s but by 2003 the audience was big 
enough to justify a DVD, live from Nashville. You can now confidently say that no Celtic 
musician has made the grade till he has performed in America. 
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Italy 


Italian-Americans are concentrated on the Eastern Seaboard, especially in New York City. 
Their music includes square dances, tarantellas, mazurkas, waltzes and polkas, and music 
for mandolin, banjo, guitar and accordion. 

Italian folk traditions have had a lasting influence of barbershop singing and doo wop. 
Neapolitan bandleader Francis Scala was bandleader of the U.S. Marine Band after 
immigrating in 1840; as is common in Naples, he placed the clarinet (which he played 
himself) in a prominent place in his performances. 


Jamaica 


Undoubtedly the most influential Jamaican-American entertainer is DJ Kool Herc, who is 
often credited as the inventor of hip hop. He immigrated to New York City and brought with 
him the roots of hip hop -- a DJ isolating and repeating a percussion break while an MC spoke 
over the beats. 

Second generation Jamaican Busta Rhymes was later an important gangsta rapper during 
the 1990s; his style is similar to that found in Jamaican dub and dancehall. 

For more information about Caribbean cultural influence in the United States, see Holger 
Henke's, The West Indian Americans, Westport: Greenwood Press 2001. 


Japan 


Large-scale Japanese immigration to the United States began early in th 20th century, and 
traditional music came with them. California and Hawaii were two of the biggest destinations 
for these immigrants. The first North American taiko group was Seiichi Tanaka's San 
Francisco Taiko Dojo in San Francisco, which was founded in 1968. 


Norway 


Norwegian-American folk music in the United States is mostly found in Minnesota and 
surrounding states. Reinlenders, polkas and waltzes are played; of these, waltzes are by far 
the most common [1]. Instruments include the psalmodikon, fiddle and accordion. 
Celebrations like Syttende Mai have become an important outlet for traditional Norwegian 
music. 


Poland 


The Polish community is strongest in the area around Detroit, Michigan. The city's Polish- 
American community spawned a wave of musicians that are usually considered polka 
players, though their actual output is quite varied. New York City, Chicago and Minneapolis 
also have Polish-American musical traditions. Chicago's Orkiestra Makowska, led by George 
Dzialowy, defined that city's unique sound for many years. 

More than 50,000 Polish-Americans live in the area around Houston, Texas. There is a 
rich tradition of Polish fiddling from Texas that had declined into obscurity until a recent 
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revitalization by performers like Brian Marshall. Polish settlers arrived beginning in the 
middle of the 19th century, settling in Panna Maria, a village just south of San Antonio. A few 
decades later, a new wave of Polish migrants settled in Chappell Hill, Stoneham, Brenham, 
Bremond, Anderson, Carlos and New Waverly. These people's folk music consisted of bowed 
bass, fiddle and sometimes a clarinet, with the later additions of drums, accordions and 
guitars. Within Texas, Polish music was diverse, with a rhythmic style predominant in the 
Chappell Hill/Brenham area, and a melodic sound in Bremond. 


Serbia and Montenegro 


There is a Serbian rock scene in the Greater Cleveland area. 


Slovenia 


Slovenian-American polka musician Frankie Yankovich is by far the most famous 
musician of that genre. He began his career in the 1930s, beginning with some regional hits 
in the Detroit and Cleveland areas, followed by mainstream success in the later 1940s. 


Ukraine 


Ukrainian-Americans in the Cleveland and Detroit area have kept a folk scene alive, also 
producing a minor crossover star in the 1920s and 30s, Pawlo Humeniuk, the King of the 
Ukrainian Fiddlers. 


Vietnam 


There is a Vietnamese American Philharmonic orchestra. Popular musicians in the 
Vietnamese-American community include Thanh Lan. 
Home | Up 


Tejano music 


Tejano (Spanish for "Texan") or Tex-Mex music is the various forms of folk and popular 
music originating among the Mexican-descended Tejanos of Central and South Texas. In 
recent years artists such as La Mafia, Selena Quintanilla, Emilio Navaira, and Selena's brother 
A.B. Quintanilla's band, Los Kumbia Kings have transformed Tejano music from primarily a 
local, ethnic form of music to a genre with wide appeal in North America, Latin America, 
Europe, and beyond. 

Usually, Tex-Mex refers to more the traditional styles such as its most popular sub-genre 
by far, nortefio music. Tejano is usually more modern and is heavily influenced by rock, 
cumbia, and blues. 

Central to the evolution of early Tejano music was the blend of traditional Mexican forms 
such as the corrido, and Continental European styles introduced by German and Czech 
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settlers in the late 19th century. In particular, the accordion was adopted by Tejano folk 
musicians at the turn of the 20th century, and it became a popular instrument for amateur 
musicians in Texas and Northern Mexico. Small bands known as orquestas, featuring amateur 
musicians, became a staple at community dances. 

Narciso Martinez (1911-1992) gave the accordion playing a new virtuosity in the 1930s, 
when he adopted the two button row accordion. At the same time, he formed a group with 
Santiago Almeida, a bajo sexto (twelve string bass guitar) player. Their new musical style, 
known as conjunto, soon became the popular music of the working class Tejano. Flaco 
Jimenez (1939-), the son of an accordionist and grandson of a man who had learned the 
instrument from a German immigrant, carried on Martinez's tradition of accordion virtuosity 
and became a fixture on the international World Music scene by the 1980s. 

In the 1950s and 1960s, rock and roll and country music made inroads, and electric 
guitars and drums were added to conjunto combos. Also, performers such as Little Joe added 
both nuances of jazz and R&B, and a Chicano political consciousness. 

The 1960's and 70's brought a new fusion of cultures. Popular Tejano musician and 
Producer Paulino Bernal of the legendary Conjunto Bernal discovered and introduced to the 
Tejano music scene , Los Relampagos Del Norte with Ramon Ayala and Cornelio Reyna on 
his Bego Records. His Tejano infuence on their early recordings popularized this hot new act 
both to the Mexican-American as well as the Mexican audiences all the way until their 
breakup in the mid 70's. Ramon Ayala still enjoys success on both sides of the border. 
Cornelio Reyna enjoyed a very successful career as an actor and singer and resurfaced in the 
Tejano scene with a major hit with his collaboration with Tejano artist La Mafia . He toured 
constantly until his recent death . 

In the late 80's and early 90's , Houston based artist La Mafia allready with over a dozen 
Tejano Music Awards under their belt originated a new Tejano style later to become a Tejano 
standard. La Mafia combined a Pop style beat to the popular Mexican style cumbia and 
achieved success never before seen in the Tejano industry becoming the first Tejano artist 
to sell over one million albums with "Estas Tocando Fuego" in 1992 . With extensive touring 
of Mexico from as early as 1988 which eventually opened the doors throughout Mexico for 
such artist's such as Selena, Emilio Navaira and eventually, Intocable. Electronic instruments 
and synthesizers increasingly dominated the sound, and Tejano music increasingly appealed 
to bilingual country and rock fans . In the wake of her murder, Selena's music received 
attention from a mainstream American audience as well. 

Tejano music is an American invention, born in Texas. Although it has influences from 
Mexico and other Latin American countries, the main influences are American. 
Contemporary classic Tejano artists such as Jay Perez exhibit influence from Rock, Jazz, 
Blues, Funk and, Country. The sound is nota mish-mash of the genres but rather an amalgam 
thats create a definitive and unique style. 

It is important to understand that the Tex-Mex/Tejano music has various categories of 
music and bands. Three major categories are: Conjunto, Orchestra and Modern. A Conjunto 
band is comprised of an accordion, a bajo sexto, a bass, and a drum. An Orchestra consists of 
a bass, drum, electric guitar, synthesizer and, a brass section which it relies heavily on for its 
sound. It can also have an accordion in the band at times. A Modern Tejano band consists of 
synthesizers, drums, electric guitar, bass and at times an accordion. It relies heavily on the 
synthesizer for its sound. Examples of Conjunto Bands are The Hometown Boys and Jaime 
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de Anda y Los Chamacos. An example of an Orchestra is Ruben Ramos and the Texas 
Revolution. Modern Bands are Jay Perez and Jimmy Gonzalez and his group Mazz. Other 
categories consist of Progressive, Pop and Urban Tejano music. All of these categories are 
classified as Tejano, and one category is never seen as superior to the other. 

At the turn of the 21st century, today's Tejano music, while far more pop-oriented than 
in its Depression era roots, is one of the most vital regional musical styles in the United 
States. 

The term Tex-Mex is also used in American rock and roll for Tejano-influenced 
performers such as the Sir Douglas Quintet; Sam the Sham and the Pharaohs; The Mars Volta; 
Louie and the Lovers; The Champs with "Tequila"; the Texas Tornados, featuring Flaco 
Jimenez, Freddy Fender, Augie Meyers, and Doug Sahm; and Los Lonely Boys. 

Texan accordion music has also influenced Basque trikitixa players. 

Tex-Mex is also a type of Mexican food which originated in Texas. See Tex-Mex cuisine. 

Tejanos means also blue jeans in the Spanish language of some parts of Spain, particularly 
Catalonia. 

Home | Up 
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American styles of music 


Home | American pop | American rock | Barbershop music | Bluegrass music | Blues | 
Bounce music | Chicano rock | Country music | Doo-wop | Go Go | Gospel music | Heavy 
metal music | Hip hop music | Jazz | R&B | Ragtime | Rock music | Salsa music | Surf music | 


Western music (North America) 


American pop 


Teen pop is a vague and nebulous term, applied generally to whatever form of music is most 
popular among mainstream adolescent audiences. Adolescents are an especially important 
audience, both because of their relatively large amount of discretionary spending, and their 
fervent devotion to pop stars. Though the modern era of teen pop music is not usually said 
to have begun until the 1960s, there were important antecedents. 

Perhaps the first genre of teen pop was the swing craze, which was an important dance 
style among teens across the nation in the early part of the 20th century. Later, a number of 
vocalists like Ella Fitzgerald and the Ink Spots became very popular, especially among the 
young. Though these performers are not generally considered teen pop singers, their success 
indicated that music that appealed to teens could be highly profitable. A number of Italian- 
American crooners soon found a major youth audience, including Dean Martin, Rudy Vallee, 
Tony Bennett, Perry Como, Frankie Laine and, most famously, the "first pop vocalist to 
engender hysteria among his fans" Frank Sinatra. 

The era of the modern teen pop star, however, began in the 1960s. Bubblegum pop 
groups like The Monkees were chosen entirely for their appearance and ability to sell 
records, with no regard to musical ability. Pop groups like these remained popular into the 
1970s, producing family acts like the Partridge Family and The Osmonds. By the 1990s, there 
were numerous varieties of teen pop, including boy bands like *NSYNC and the Backstreet 
Boys, and female diva vocalists like Christina Aguilera and Britney Spears. 


References 


e ‘Garofalo, Reebee (1997). Rockin' Out: Popular Music in the USA. Allyn & Bacon. 
ISBN 0205137032. 
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American rock 
1950s 
Covers: Early 50s 


Through the late 1940s and early 1950s, rhythm and blues music had been gaining a 
stronger beat and a wilder style, with artists such as Fats Domino and Johnny Otis speeding 
up the tempos and increasing the backbeat to great popularity on the juke-joint circuit. 
Despite the pioneering efforts of Freed and others, black music was still taboo on many 
white-owned radio outlets. However, savvy artists and producers quickly recognized the 
popularity and potential of rock and roll and raced to cash in with white versions of this black 
music. Black performers saw their songs recorded by white performers, an important step 
in the dissemination of the music, but often at the cost of feeling and authenticity. Most 
famously, Pat Boone recorded sanitized versions of Little Richard songs (Little Richard 
retaliated by getting wilder, creating in "Long Tall Sally", a song so intense that Boone 
couldn't find a way to cover it). Similarly, Ricky Nelson recorded Fats Domino. Later, as those 
songs became popular, the original artists' recordings received radio play as well (though 
this seldom resulted in any remuneration to the original artists). The cover versions were 
not necessarily straightforward imitations. For example, Bill Haley's incompletely 
bowdlerized cover of "Shake, Rattle and Roll" transformed Joe Turner's humorous and racy 
song into an energetic teen dance number, while Georgia Gibbs replaced Etta James's 
sarcastic vocal in "Roll With Me, Henry" (covered as "Dance With Me, Henry") with a perkier 
vocal more appropriate for an audience unfamiliar with the song which James's song was an 
answer to (Hank Ballard's "Work With Me, Annie"). 


Rockabilly: Mid-50s 


At the same time that R&B was turning into rock and roll, country & western music was 
undergoing a similar transformation to faster tempos and more aggressive playing. In cities 
like Memphis, Tennessee, country and blues record producers such as Sam Phillips 
combined this "hillbilly" music with the driving rhythm of rock and roll and rockabilly was 
born. In 1954, an unknown performer named Elvis Presley would come into Phillips’ studio 
with a request to record a disc for his mother. Recognizing talent in the shy young man, 
Phillips arranged to have Elvis record some ballads with professional musicians, but that 
date quickly turned into a jam session as Elvis sang the R&B songs he loved. Elvis’ first 
release for Phillips' Sun Records, "That's All Right Mama" became the first rockabilly hit and 
established Elvis as the first true rock and roll star. 

But it was in 1955 that the rock era really began to take off with Bill Haley and the Comets' 
seminal recording, "Rock Around the Clock". The song was a breakthrough for both the group 
and for all of rock and roll music. If everything that came before laid the groundwork, "Clock" 
certainly set the mold for everything else that came after. With its combined rockabilly and 
R & B influences, "Clock" topped the U.S. charts for several weeks, and has since been 
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featured on the soundtrack to such films as Blackboard Jungle and American Graffiti, as well 
as the original theme music to the TV series Happy Days. 


Diversification of American rock: Late 50s 


With the runaway popular success of rock, the style began to influence other genres. 
Vocalized R&B became doo wop, for example, while uptempo, secularized gospel music 
became soul, and audiences flocked to see Appalachian-style folk bands playing rock- 
influenced pop version of their style. Young adults and teenagers across the country were 
playing in amateur rock bands, laying the roots for local scenes, garage rock and alternative 
rock. More immediately, places like Southern California produced their own varieties of rock, 
such as surf. 


Surf Music 


Main article: Surf music 

The rockabilly sound reached the West coast and mutated into a wild, mostly 
instrumental sound called surf music. This style, exemplified by Dick Dale and The Surfaris, 
featured faster tempos, innovative percussion, and processed electric guitar sounds which 
would be highly influential upon future rock guitarists. Other West coast bands, notably the 
Beach Boys and Jan and Dean, would capitalize on the surf craze, slowing the tempos back 
down and adding harmony vocals to create the "California Sound". 


1960s 
British Invasion 


American rock and roll had an impact across the globe, perhaps most intensely in Britain, 
where record collecting and trend-watching were in full bloom among the youth culture 
prior to the rock era, and where color barriers were less of an issue. Countless British youths 
listened to and were influenced by the R&B and rock and roll pioneers and began forming 
their own bands to play the new music with an intensity and drive seldom found in white 
American acts. This set the stage for Britain becoming a new center of rock and roll, leading 
to the British Invasion from 1958 to 1969. 

By the early 1960s, bands from England were dominating the rock and roll scene world 
wide, giving rock and roll a new focus. First re-recording standard American tunes, these 
bands then infused their original rock and roll compositions with an industrial-class 
sensibility. Foremost among these was The Beatles, comprised of four youths from Liverpool 
who became the single most important and influential act in the history of rock and roll. The 
Beatles brought together a near-perfect mix of image, songwriting, and personality and, after 
initial success in the UK, were signed in the US and launched a large-scale stateside tour to 
ecstatic reaction, a phenomenon quickly dubbed Beatlemania. 
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Although they were not the first British band to come to America, The Beatles 
spearheaded the Invasion, triumphing in the U.S. on their first visit in 1964 (including 
historic appearances on the Ed Sullivan Show). In the wake of Beatlemania other British 
bands headed to the U.S., notably The Rolling Stones, who disdained the Beatles’ clean-cut 
image and presented a darker, more aggressive image,as well as other bands like The 
Animals and The Yardbirds. Throughout the early and mid-'60s Americans seemed to have 
an insatialble appetite for British rock; one of the groups who made a greater mark in the 
USA than on the UK was Herman's Hermits. Other British bands, including The Who and The 
Kinks, would have some success during this period but saved their peak of popularity for the 
second wave of British invasion in the late 1960s. 


1960s Garage rock 


The British Invasion spawned a wave of imitators in the U.S. and across the globe. Many 
of these bands were cruder than the bands they tried to emulate. Playing mainly to local 
audiences and recording cheaply, very few of these bands broke through to a higher level of 
success. This movement, later known as Garage Rock, gained a new audience when record 
labels started re-issuing compilations of the original singles; the best known of these is a 
series called Nuggets. Some of the better known band of this genre include The Sonics, ? & 
the Mysterians, and The Standells. 


Folk-rock 


As the British Invasion led by The Beatles picked up steam, a homegrown American trend 
was making itself felt, led by Bob Dylan. By 1963 the 22 year old Dylan had assimilated a 
deep variety of regional American styles and was about to work some alchemy to create an 
entirely new genre, usually dubbed "folk-rock". From 1961 to mid 1963 Dylan had kept his 
distance from rock and roll even though his first musical forays back in high school owed 
more to early rockers like Buddy Holly and Little Richard than to any of the more obscure 
folk and blues artists he would later embrace. He and others on the new folk circuit tended 
to view The Beatles as "bubblegum", but admitted to a grudging respect for their originality 
and energetic style. In 1963 Dylan's release of the album The Times They Are A-Changin was 
a watershed event, bringing "relevant" and highly poetic lyrics to the edge of rock and roll. 
The Beatles listened to this album incessantly and moved away from the exclusive love 
themes of their work to date. In 1964 and 1965 Dylan threw off all pretense to roots purity 
and embraced the rock beat and electric instruments, climaxed by the release of the song 
"Like a Rolling Stone" which, at over six minutes, changed the landscape of hit radio and 
ushered in a period of intense experimentation on both sides of the Atlantic. Dylan would 
continue to surprise fans and critics with tour-de-force albums in many different styles, but, 
after 1964, rarely strayed far from the rock and roll framework. His influence on all rock sub- 
genres is incalculable, probably equaled only by The Beatles'. Among Dylan's most important 
disciples was Neil Young, whose lyrical inventiveness, wedded to an often wailing electric 
guitar attack, would presage grunge. 
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Psychedelic rock 


Psychedelic music sprang up in numerous centers - New York, London, Los Angeles, and 
elsewhere - but early on, and strongly, in San Francisco. For some years, the so-called San 
Francisco Sound shared equal esteem (and nearly equal popularity) with British super-star 
acts like the Rolling Stones, the Who, Cream. Performers and bands like Jimi Hendrix, an 
American who got his big career break in England and Europe, the Grateful Dead, the Doors, 
and Pink Floyd all made considerable use of live improvisation. 


1970s 
Hard Rock 


A number of groups in the early 1970s continued the trend towards heavier and heavier 
rock and roll begun by 1960s supergroups such as Cream and The Jeff Beck Group. The most 
notable of these groups was undoubtedly British supergroup Led Zeppelin, who in a very 
short span of time rose to the apex of the rock world. Their hard-edged, loud approach to the 
blues and guitar rock, the epic span of many of their compositions and their unhinged 
lifestyle would be a great influence on many American acts of the time. What is more, they, 
along with fellow British group Black Sabbath, would later be recognized as the roots of 
heavy metal. The early albums of American group Aerosmith would greatly reflect these 
influences. 


Glam Rock 


While British musician David Bowie is perhaps the musician most associated with glam, 
American acts Alice Cooper and The New York Dolls were also significant . Their music is 
marked by live performance kitsch antics, provocative yet catchy lyrics, and a cutting-edge 
sound on albums like Alice Cooper's Bob Ezrin produced Billion Dollar Babies. Conversely, 
The New York Dolls sound was more stripped down and raw, influenced by 60's girl groups, 
and protopunk groups like The MC5 and The Stooges. The ironic mockery of rock excess 
presented by glam rock acts would later influence both punk rock and glam metal. 


Progressive Rock 
Prog Rock can largely be seen as an expansion on the supergroup idea. It was highly 
technical rock that attempted to move past the dominance of blues rock improvisation into 


a compositional framework more reminiscent of classical music. Some signficant Prog Rock 
groups are Pink Floyd, Emerson, Lake and Palmer, King Crimson and Yes. 
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Punk Rock 


Fed up with what they perceived as the excess and decadence of arena rockers like The 
Rolling Stones and Led Zeppelin, a number of groups centered in urban New York and 
London began playing a stripped down sound that came to be called punk. These groups felt 
that rock had lost sight of its rebellious, cutting-edge origins and had become obsessed with 
money and fame. Bands like Britain's The Clash and The Sex Pistols and America's The 
Ramones would lead this musical revolution. Punk rock in the US was largely an east coast 
phenomenon, especially centered around New York City, though the decade would later see 
the development of the hardcore punk movement, lead by Los Angeles' Black Flag. 


1980s 
New Wave 


In the '80s electronic fueled New Wave music|New Wave]] groups became the forefront 
of the American music scene that included the influential groups Blondie and Talking Heads. 


Heavy Metal 


Heavy Metal also became popular with acts such as Slayer and Metallica. 
Later began the rise of Hair Metal with popular acts such as Poison and Bon Jovi. 


Grunge 


Early grunge bands, particularly Alice In Chains, Mudhoney and Soundgarden, took much 
of their sound from early heavy metal and much of their approach from punk, though they 
eschewed punk's ambitions towards political and social commentary to proceed in a more 
purely nihilistic direction. Grunge remained a mostly local phenomenon until the 
breakthrough of Nirvana in 1991 with their album Nevermind. A slightly more melodic, more 
completely produced variation on their predecessors, Nirvana was an instant sensation 
worldwide and immediately made much of the competing music seem stale and dated by 
comparison. Nirvana were a great success during the nineties but they really hit the big time 
with their hit Smells Like Teen Spirit which is their most well-known song. 

Nirvana whetted the public's appetite for more direct, less polished rock music, and one 
place it was found was in the debut album from a hard-rocking West Coast band with ties to 
the grunge movement, a band named Pearl Jam. Pearl Jam took a somewhat more traditional 
rock approach than other grunge bands but shared their passion and rawness. Pearl Jam 
were a major commercial success from their debut but, beginning with their second album, 
refused to buy in to the traditional corporate promotion and marketing mechanisms of MTV 
and Ticketmaster (with whom they famously engaged in legal skirmishes over ticket service 
fees). 


Nu Metal 
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The mid to late '90s were dominated by the rap-metal blend of styles called nu-metal. 
Korn and Limp Bizkit are one of the more popular acts of the time. 


Pop-punk 


One of the other great rock bands of the nineties was Green Day. Green Day released their 
first album in 1989 but it wasn't until they released Dookie in 1994 that they really achieved 
world wide success. Their success made way for bands like The Offspring, and Blink-182 
throughout the decade. 


2000s 


So far the early 2000s hasn't yet seen a band of the influence of Nirvana or The Beatles. 
Post-Grunge bands continue to dominate radio in the early '00s with bands such as 
Nickleback and Staind. 

Garage rock made a comeback with bands like The White Stripes and The Strokes gaining 
critical acclaim and popularity. 

New Wave/Post Punk has made a comeback with the likes of Franz Ferdinand and The 
Killers. 

Green Day currently is a popular band in the category with their release of American 
Idiot, the likes of which gave the current Pop-Punk movement even more strength. Bands 
like Fall Out Boy and My Chemical Romance have also become popular in the same genre of 
music. 

However, so far nobody has yet to rise to the top of the 2000s pile, although young British 
band Coldplay is heavily favored to take the spotlight. 

Home | Up 


Barbershop music 


Barbershop harmony, as codified during the barbershop revival era (1940s-present), is a 
style of unaccompanied vocal music characterized by consonant four-part chords for every 
melody note in a predominantly homophonic texture. Each of the four parts has its own role: 
the lead sings the melody, with the tenor harmonizing above the melody, the bass singing 
the lowest harmonizing notes, and the baritone completing the chord. The melody is not sung 
by the tenor or bass, except for an infrequent note or two to avoid awkward voice leading, in 
tags or codas, or when some appropriate embellishing effect can be created. Occasional brief 
passages may be sung by fewer than four voice parts. 

Barbershop music features songs with understandable lyrics and easily singable 
melodies, whose tones clearly define a tonal center and imply major and minor chords and 
barbershop (dominant and secondary dominant) seventh chords that resolve primarily 
around the circle of fifths, while making frequent use of other resolutions. What sets 
barbershop apart from other musical styles is the predominant use of the dominant-type 
seventh chords, which are however not true dominant seventh chords, but justly tuned 
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otonal tetrads; where for example the voices are at frequencies in the proportion 4:5:6:7. 
Barbershop music also features a balanced, symmetrical form and a standard meter. The 
basic song and its harmonization are embellished by the arranger to provide appropriate 
support of the song's theme and to close the song effectively. 

Barbershop singers adjust pitches to achieve perfectly tuned chords in just intonation 
while remaining true to the established tonal center. Artistic singing in the barbershop style 
exhibits a fullness or expansion of sound, precise intonation, a high degree of vocal skill, and 
a high level of unity and consistency within the ensemble. Ideally, these elements are natural, 
unmanufactured, and free from apparent effort. 

The presentation of barbershop music uses appropriate musical and visual methods to 
convey the theme of the song and provide the audience with an emotionally satisfying and 
entertaining experience. The musical and visual delivery is from the heart, believable, and 
sensitive to the song and its arrangement throughout. The most stylistic presentation 
artistically melds together the musical and visual aspects to create and sustain the illusions 
suggested by the music. 

Slower barbershop songs often eschew a continuous beat, and notes are often held (or 
speeded up) ad libitum. 

The voice parts in men's barbershop singing do not correspond closely to the 
correspondingly-named voice parts in classical music. Barbershop singing is performed both 
by men's and women's groups; the elements of the barbershop style and the names of the 
voice parts are the same for both. 


Ringing chords 


The defining characteristic of the barbershop style is the ringing chord. This is a name for 
one specific and well-defined acoustical effect, also referred to as expanded sound, the angel's 
voice, the fifth voice, or the overtone. (The barbershopper's "overtone" is not the same as the 
acoustic physicist's overtone). 

The physics and psychophysics of the effect are fairly well understood; it occurs when 
the upper harmonics in the individual voice notes, and the sum and difference frequencies 
resulting from nonlinear combinations within the ear, reinforce each other at a particular 
frequency, strengthening it so that it stands out separately above the blended sound. The 
effect is audible only on certain kinds of chords and only when voices are rich in harmonics 
and very precisely tuned. It is not heard in chords sounded on keyboard instruments, due to 
the slight tuning imperfection of the even-tempered scale. 

Gage Averill (2003) writes that "Barbershoppers have become partisans of this acoustic 
phenomenon" and that "the more experienced singers of the barbershop revival (at least 
after the 1940s) have self-consciously tuned their dominant seventh and tonic chords in just 
intonation to maximize the overlap of common overtones." 

What is prized is not so much the "overtone" itself, but a unique sound whose 
achievement is most easily recognized by the presence of the "overtone." The precise 
synchronization of the waveforms of the four voices simultaneously creates the perception 
of a "fifth voice" while at the same time melding the four voices into a unified sound. The 
ringing chord is qualitatively different in sound from an ordinary musical chord e.g. as 
sounded on a keyboard instrument. 
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Most elements of the "revivalist" style are related to the desire to produce these ringing 
chords. Performance is a cappella to prevent the distracting introduction of even-tempered 
intonation, and because listening to anything but the other three voices interferes with a 
performer's ability to tune with the precision required. Barbershop arrangements stress 
chords and chord progressions that favor "ringing," at the expense of suspended and 
diminished chords and other harmonic vocabulary of the ragtime and jazz ages: 

The dominant seventh-type chord... is so important to barbershop harmony that it is 

called the "barbershop seventh..." [SPEBSQSA (now BHS)] arrangers believe that a song 

should contain anywhere from 35 to 60 percent dominant seventh chords to sound 

"barbershop." 

Historically barbershoppers used the word "minor chord" in a way that is confusing to 
those with musical training. Averill suggests that it was "a shorthand for chord types other 
than major triads," and says that the use of the word for "dominant seventh-type chords and 
diminished chords" was common in the late nineteenth century. A 1900 song called "Play 
That Barber-Shop Chord" (often cited as an early example of "barbershop" in reference to 
music) contains the lines 

Cause Mister when you start that minor part 

I feel your fingers slipping and a grasping at my heart, 

Oh Lord play that Barber shop chord! 

Averill notes the hints of rapture, "quasi-religion" and erotic passion in the language used 
by barbershoppers to describe the emotional effect. He quotes Jim Ewin as reporting "a 
tingling of the spine, the raising of the hairs on the back of the neck, the spontaneous arrival 
of 'goose flesh’ on the forearm.... [the ‘fifth note’ has] almost mysterious propensities... It's the 
consummation devoutly wished by those of us who love Barbershop harmony. If you ask us 
to explain ... why we love it so, we are hard put to answer; that's there our faith takes over." 
Averill notes too the use of the language of addiction, "there's this great big chord that gets 
people hooked." An early manual was entitled "A Handbook for Adeline Addicts." 

He notes too that "barbershoppers almost never speak of 'singing' a chord, but almost 
always draw on a discourse of physical work and exertion; thus, they ‘hit,’ 'chop,' 'ring,' 
‘crack,' and ‘swipe...’ ...vocal harmony... is interpreted as an embodied musicking. 
Barbershoppers never lose sight (or sound) of its physicality." 


Historical origins 


As a result of scholarship by Lynn Abbott and Dr. Jim Henry it is now generally accepted 
that barbershop singing originated in African-American communities in the U.S. around the 
turn of the century, where barbershops were, and remain today, social gathering places. The 
four-part harmony of the form has its roots in the black church, where close harmony has a 
long tradition. 

The first uses of the term were associated with African-Americans. Henry notes that "The 
Mills Brothers learned to harmonize in their father's barber shop in Piqua, Ohio. Several 
other well-known black gospel quartets were founded in neighborhood barber shops, among 
them the New Orleans Humming Four, the Southern Stars and the Golden Gate Jubilee 
Quartette.". Although the Mills Brothers are primarily known as jazz and pop artists and 
usually performed with instrumental accompaniment, the affinity of their harmonic style 
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with that of the barbershop quartet is clearly in evidence in their music and most notably, 
perhaps, in their best-known gospel recording, "Jesus Met the Woman at the Well", 
performed a cappella. Their father founded a barbershop quartet, the Four Kings of 
Harmony, and the Mills Brothers produced at least three records in which they sang a 
cappella and performed traditional barbershop material. 
e Abbott, Lynn. Play That Barber Shop Chord: A Case for the African American Origin 
of Barbershop Harmony. American Music 10 (1992) 289-325. 
e Henry, James Earl. The Origins of Barbershop Harmony: A Study of Barbershop's 
Links to Other African American Musics as Evidenced through Recordings and 
Arrangements of Early Black and White Quartets. Ph.D diss., Washington 
University, 2000 


Female Barbershop music and "Beautyshop" quartets 


Traditionally, the word "barbershop" has been used to encompass both men's and 
women's quartets singing in the barbershop style. Harmony, Inc. calls itself "International 
Organization of Women Barbershop Singers" while Sweet Adelines International calls itself 
"a worldwide organization of women singers committed to advancing the musical art form 
of barbershop harmony." 

Some women's quartets, particularly in U. S. schools, have used the term "beautyshop 
quartets" for women's quartets singing in the barbershop style. 

Notable female groups include: 

e The Cracker Jills with Renee Craig 
e Ambiance 

Barbershop groups with both male and female members are known as mixed barbershop 

groups. 


Organization 


Singing a cappella music in the barbershop style is a hobby enjoyed by men and women 
worldwide. The hobby is practiced mostly within one of the three main barbershop 
associations, which have a combined membership in the neighborhood of eighty thousand. 

The primary men's organization in the US and Canada is the Barbershop Harmony 
Society, previously known as the Society for the Preservation and Encouragement of 
Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America (SPEBSQSA). Women have two organizations in 
North America, Sweet Adelines International and Harmony Incorporated. 

SPEBSQSA was founded in 1938 by Tulsa, Oklahoma tax attorney O. C. Cash. The name 
was a lampoon on the New Deal "alphabet agencies". Sweet Adelines, Inc was founded in 1945 
by Edna Mae Anderson, also of Tulsa. Harmony, Incorporated split from Sweet Adelines in 
1957 over a dispute regarding admission of black members. SPEBSQSA and Sweet Adelines 
at that time restricted their membership to whites, but both opened membership to all races 
a few years later. 

All three organizations comprise choruses and quartets that perform and compete 
regularly throughout the US and Canada, and Sweet Adelines International also has a portion 
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of its membership outside North America. Organizations affiliated with the Barbershop 
Harmony Society and Harmony Incorporated exist in the United Kingdom, The Netherlands, 
Germany, Ireland, South Africa, Scandinavia, New Zealand, Australia, Japan, and elsewhere. 
Some national and regional barbershop groups include: 

e Sweet Adelines International (SAI) 

e Barbershop in Germany (BinG) 

e British Association of Barbershop Singers (BABS) 

e Ladies Association of British Barbershop Singers (LABBS) 

e Dutch Association of Barbershop Singers (DABS) 

e Ladies Association of Dutch Barbershop Singers (Holland Harmony) 

e Society of Nordic Barbershop Singers (SNOBS) 

e Southern Part of Africa Tonsorial Singers (SPATS) 

e New Zealand Association of Barbershop Singers (NZABS) 

e Australian Association of Men's Barbershop Singers (AAMBS) 

e Irish Association of Barbershop Singers (IABS) 

A worldwide association for mixed groups, the Mixed Harmony Barbershop Quartet 
Association, was established in 1995 to reflect the growing popularity of male-female 
barbershop singing. 

BHS (Barbershop Harmony Society) Districts: 

Cardinal District(CAR), Kentucky & Indiana 

Central States District(CSD), Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota 

Dixie District(DIX), Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Carolinas 

Evergreen District(EVG), Washington, Oregon, Alaska, Idaho, Montana, western Canada 
Far Western District(FWD), California, Arizona, Nevada, Hawaii 

Illinois District(ILL), the entire state of Illinois 

Johnny Appleseed District(JAD), Ohio, West Virginia, western Pennsylvania 

Land O'Lakes District(LOL), Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Michigan UP, central 
Canada 

Mid-Atlantic District(MAD), Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, New 
York City Metro/Long Island 

Northeastern District(NED), eastern New York, all of New England, eastern Canada 
Ontario District(ONT), the Canadian province of Ontario (east of Thunder Bay) 

Pioneer District(PIO), lower Michigan and Windsor, ON 

Rocky Mountain District(RMD), Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah 

Seneca Land District(SLD), most of New York, northwestern Pennsylvania 

Southwest District(SWD), Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, New Mexico 

Sunshine District(SUN), Florida 
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Notable artists 
Quartets 


Acoustix, 1990 international quartet champions 
Bluegrass Student Union, 1978 international quartet champions 
The Buffalo Bills, 1950 international champions, appeared in stage and screen productions 
of The Music Man, frequently appeared on Arthur Godfrey's radio show 
The Chordettes, women's quartet, recorded a number of mainstream popular hits during 
the 1950s, notably Mr. Sandman 
The Dapper Dans of Disney, who regularly sing to visitors at Disneyland, and who sang as 
The Be Sharps in a Simpsons episode, and, more recently, as the Singing Busts in Disney's 
2003 Haunted Mansion movie 
The Gas House Gang, 1993 international quartet champions from St. Louis, Missouri 
The Haydn Quartet, early 1900s quartet 
FRED, 1999 international quartet champions, comedy quartet 
Platinum, 2000 international quartet champions 
Michigan Jake, 2001 international quartet champions 
Four Voices, 2002 international quartet champions 
Power Play, 2003 international quartet champions 
Gotcha!, 2004 international quartet champions 
Realtime, 2005 international quartet champions 
The Singing Senators, a quartet of Republican U.S. Senators 


Choruses 


e The Big Apple Chorus], based out of Manhattan has competed internationally, 
performed in Russia, and makes up the "Singing Chorus Tree" at South Street 
Seaport every holiday season. 

e Cambridge Chord Company, twice European champion barbershop chorus and 
British Association of Barbershop Singers gold medallists, "Choir of the World" 
International Eisteddfod 2004, based in England 

e The Louisville Thoroughbreds, seven-time international champions 

e The Masters of Harmony, six-time international champions (1990, 1993, 1996, 
1999, 2002, 2005) 

e The MegaCity Chorus, based out of Toronto, On. Up and Coming Chorus formerly 
Directed by June Dale and now Directed by Chris Arnold. 

e The New Tradition Chorus, based out of Northbrook, IL, in the Chicagoland area. 
They are the 2001 International Chorus Champion and current 3rd place bronze 
medalist. Won a record eight consecutive silver medals. 

e North Metro Chorus, three-time Sweet Adelines International chorus champions 
from Toronto, OntarioDirected by June Dale. 

e The Singing Buckeyes, based in Columbus, Ohio, are eleven-times Johnny 
Appleseed District (Ohio, the western part of Pennsylvania and most of West 
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Virginia) Chorus Champions. They have competed many times at the 
international level, achieving a highest finish of third place. The chapter hosts the 
Buckeye Invitational each August. Men's and Women's quartets, mixed quartets, 
comedy quartets, and choruses compete head-to-head for the championships of 
their respective category. 

e Toronto Northern Lights, five-time international silver medallist chorus from 
Toronto, Ontario. 

e The Vocal Majority, based in Dallas, TX, ten-time international champions (1975, 
1979, 1982, 1985, 1988, 1991, 1994, 1997, 2000, 2003) 

e The Great Northern Union, perennial international top 10 chorus, based in the 
Minneapolis, Minnesota area 

e The Rich-Tone Chorus, three-time Sweet Adelines international chorus 
champions from Richardson, Texas 

e Pacific Coast Harmony, two-time International competitor from La Jolla, 
California, in the greater San Diego area. 

e Voices In Harmony, a brand new chorus developing in California's Bay Area, 
under the direction of Dr. Greg Lyne. 


Typical Barbershop Songs 


Barbershop Harmony Society "Polecats" — songs which all Barbershop Harmony Society 
members are encouraged to learn as a shared repertoire — all famous, traditional examples 
of the genre: 

"Down Our Way" 

"Down by the Old Mill Stream" 

"Honey/Li'l Lize Medley" 

"Let Me Call You Sweetheart" 

"My Wild Irish Rose" 

"Shine on Me" 

"The Story of the Rose" ("Heart of My Heart") 
"Sweet Adeline" 

"Sweet and Lovely" 

"Sweet, Sweet Roses of Morn" 

"Wait 'Til the Sun Shines, Nellie" 

"You Tell Me Your Dream (I'll Tell You Mine)" 

There are also several other well-known songs in the genre. Some are considered 
standards, such as "From the First Hello" and "Goodbye, My Coney Island Baby", while others 
are well-known because notable quartets are associated with them. An example of the latter 
is "Come Fly with Me", which gained popularity through association with the 2005 
international quartet champion, Realtime. 

Examples of other songs popular in the barbershop genre are: 

e "Alexander's Ragtime Band" 
e "Bright Was the Night" 
e "From the First Hello" 
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e "Goodbye, My Coney Island Baby" 

e "T'll Take You Home Again, Kathleen" 

e "Yes, Sir, That's My Baby" 

e "Come Fly with Me" 

e "When My Baby Smiles at Me" 

e "Fly Me to the Moon" 

e "Hello Mary Lou" 

e "Goodnight Sweetheart (It's time to go)" 

"Lida Rose" is a song beloved to barbershoppers from Meredith Willson's musical 
comedy The Music Man. A barbershop quartet forms an integral part of the story, and was 
played by the Buffalo Bills onstage and in the screen adaptation. Barbershoppers love the 
show's flattering portrayal of the barbershop spirit: four bickering school-board members 
become inseparable singing comrades once the Music Man shows them how to ring one 
perfect chord. Purists complain about inauthenticities in Willson's own arrangement, which 
is often modified slightly for barbershop quartet performances. 


References 


e Averill, Gage (2003). Four Parts, No Waiting: A Social History of American 
Barbershop Harmony. Oxford University Press. ISBN 0195116720. 
Home | Up 


Bluegrass music 


Bluegrass music is considered a form of American roots music with its own roots in the 
English, Irish and Scottish traditional music of immigrants from the British Isles (particularly 
the Scots-Irish immigrants of Appalachia), as well as the music of rural African-Americans, 
jazz, and blues. Like jazz, bluegrass is played with each melody instrument switching off, 
playing improvised solos in turn while the others revert to backing; this is in contrast to old- 
time music, in which all instruments play the melody together or one instrument carried the 
lead throughout while the others provide accompaniment. 


Characteristics 
Instrumentation 


Unlike mainstream country music, bluegrass relies mostly on acoustic stringed 
instruments: The fiddle, banjo, acoustic guitar, mandolin, and upright bass are sometimes 
joined by the resonator guitar (popularly known by the Dobro brand name), and an electric 
bass or electric upright bass is occasionally substituted for the upright bass. This 
instrumentation originated in rural black dance bands and was being abandonded by those 
groups (in favor of blues and jazz ensembles) when picked up by white musicians (van der 
Merwe 19839, p.62). 
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Debate rages among bluegrass musicians, fans, and scholars over what instrumentation 
constitutes a bluegrass band. Several general criteria have been put forward. Since the term 
bluegrass came from Bill Monroe's band, The Bluegrass Boys, the instruments used in his 
band are considered the traditional bluegrass instruments. These were the mandolin (played 
by Monroe), the fiddle, guitar, banjo and upright bass. The guitar and banjo were played by 
Flatt and Scruggs, respectively. While, in his earliest years, Bill Monroe had an accordion 
player, the Bluegrass Boys had no accordion player during the height of their career, and the 
accordion is not considered a traditional bluegrass instrument. 

One suggested definition is that a bluegrass band includes at least four musicians who 
play instruments including an upright bass, an acoustic guitar, and a banjo, though those 
instruments need not always be played. (Example: During gospel songs many banjo players 
switch to lead guitar, a tradition dating to Earl Scruggs.) At other times the musicians may 
play no instruments and sing four part harmony. Other common instruments include the 
fiddle, the mandolin, and the resonator guitar. Bluegrass bands have included instruments 
as diverse as drums, electric guitar and electric versions of all other common bluegrass 
instruments, accordion, harmonica, mouth harp, and piano, though these are not widely 
accepted within the bluegrass community. Instrumental solos are improvised, and can 
frequently be technically demanding. 


Vocals 


Besides instrumentation, the distinguishing characteristics of bluegrass include vocal 
harmonies featuring two, three, or four parts, often featuring a dissonant or modal sound in 
the highest voice (see modal frame); an emphasis on traditional songs, often with 
sentimental or religious themes. This vocal style has been characterized as the "high 
lonesome sound." The "High Lonesome" sound can be credited to Shape-Note music where 
a high-pitched harmony, that can generally be characterized as having a nasal timbre, is sung 
over the main melody. 


History 
Creation 


Bluegrass as a style developed during the mid 1940s. Because of war rationing, recording 
was limited during this time, and the best we can say is that bluegrass was not played before 
World War II, and it was being played after. As with any musical genre, no one person can 
claim to have "invented" it. Rather, bluegrass is an amalgam of old-time music, blues, ragtime 
and jazz. Nevertheless, bluegrass's beginnings can be traced to one band. Today Bill Monroe 
is referred to as the "founding father" of bluegrass music; the bluegrass style was named for 
his band, the Blue Grass Boys, formed in 1939. The 1945 addition of banjo player Earl 
Scruggs, who played with a three-finger roll now known as "Scruggs style," is pointed to as 
the key moment in the development of this genre. Monroe's 1945-48 band, which featured 
banjo player Earl Scruggs, singer/guitarist Lester Flatt, fiddler Chubby Wise and bassist 
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Howard Watts, aka "Cedric Rainwater," created the definitive sound and instrumental 
configuration that remains a model to this day. 

By some arguments, as long as the Blue Grass Boys were the only band playing this music, 
it was just their unique style; it could not be considered a musical genre until other bands 
began performing the same style. In 1947 the Stanley Brothers recorded the traditional song 
"Molly and Tenbrooks" in the Blue Grass Boys' style, and this could also be pointed to as the 
beginning of bluegrass as a genre. 

It is important to note that bluegrass is not and never was a folk music under a strict 
definition, however the topical and narrative themes of many bluegrass songs are highly 
reminiscent of "folk music". In fact many songs that are widely considered to be "bluegrass" 
are older works legitimately classified as "folk" or "old-time" performed in a "bluegrass" 
style. From its earliest days to today, bluegrass has been recorded and performed by 
professional musicians. Although amateur bluegrass musicians and trends such as "parking 
lot picking" are too important to be ignored, it is professional musicians who have set the 
direction of the genre. While bluegrass is not a folk music in the strictest sense, the interplay 
between bluegrass music and other folk forms has been studied. Folklorist Dr. Neil 
Rosenberg, for example, shows that most devoted bluegrass fans and musicians are familiar 
with traditional folk songs and old-time music and that these songs are often played at shows 
and festivals. 


First generation 


First generation bluegrass musicians dominated the genre from its beginnings in the mid- 
1940s through the mid-1960s. This group generally consists of those who were playing 
during the "Golden Age" in the 1950s, including Bill Monroe and his Blue Grass Boys, the 
Stanley Brothers, Lester Flatt & Earl Scruggs with the Foggy Mountain Boys, Reno and 
Smiley, Mac Martin and the Dixie Travelers, the Lonesome Pine Fiddlers, Jim and Jesse, and 
Jimmy Martin. 


Second generation 


Bluegrass's second generation came to prominence in the mid- to late-1960s, although 
many of the second generation musicians were playing (often at young ages) in first 
generation bands prior to this. Among the most prominent second generation musicians are 
J. D. Crowe, Doyle Lawson, Sam Bush, and Tony Rice. With the second generation came a 
growth in progressive bluegrass, as exemplified by second generation bands such as the 
Country Gentlemen, New Grass Revival, Seldom Scene, and Del McCoury and the Dixie Pals. 
In that vein, first-generation bluegrass fiddler Vassar Clements, mandolin virtuoso David 
Grisman, Grateful Dead frontman Jerry Garcia (on banjo) and Peter Rowan as lead vocalist 
collaborated on the album Old and in the Way; the Garcia connection helped to expose 
progressive bluegrass to a rock music audience. 
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Third generation 


The third generation in bluegrass reached primacy in the mid-1980s. Third generation 
bluegrass saw a number of notable changes from the music played in previous years. In 
several regards, this generation saw a redefinition of "mainstream bluegrass." Increased 
availability of high-quality sound equipment led to each band member being miked 
independently, and a "wall of sound" style developed (exemplified by IIIrd Tyme Out and 
Lonesome River Band). Following the example set by Tony Rice, lead guitar playing became 
more common (and more elaborate). An electric bass became a generally, but not 
universally, accepted alternative to the traditional acoustic bass, though electrification of 
other instruments continued to meet resistance outside progressive circles. Nontraditional 
chord progressions also became more widely accepted. On the other hand, this generation 
saw a rennaissance of more traditional songs, played in the newer style. 


Fourth generation 


It could be argued that a fourth generation of bluegrass musicians is beginning to appear, 
marked by a high level of technical skill. Although it is too soon to see definite trends, the 
most notable fourth generation musician to emerge so far is probably Chris Thile, who 
released solo bluegrass albums at age 13 and 16 (Leading Off and Stealing Second, 
respectively). Recently, however, Thile's claim to the throne of bluegrass "prince" has been 
challenged by Josh Pinkham, a Florida teenager who performed at "MerleFest" only 18 
months after picking up a mandolin. Another notable recent bluegrass band is Colorado's 
Open Road, a traditional-sounding band with strong original material. 


Recent developments 


Since the late 1990s, several mainstream country musicians have recorded bluegrass 
albums. Ricky Skaggs, who began as a bluegrass musician and crossed over to mainstream 
country in the 1980s, returned to bluegrass in 1996, and since then has recorded several 
bluegrass albums and tours with his bluegrass band Kentucky Thunder. Around the same 
time, country music superstars Dolly Parton and Patty Loveless released several bluegrass 
albums. Along with the Coen Brothers' movie, O Brother, Where Art Thou? and the 
subsequent "Down From the Mountain" music tour, this has brought bluegrass music to a 
much wider audience. Meanwhile, bands such as the Yonder Mountain String Band and 
Druha Trava have attracted large audiences while pushing at the edges of progressive 
bluegrass. 

No discussion of recent developments in bluegrass music would be complete without 
mention of Alison Krauss. A vocalist/fiddler whose first album was released when she was 
just 16, Krauss and her band, Union Station, were major contributors to the soundtrack of 'O 
Brother, Where Art Thou?’. As a solo artist, collaborator, producer and with Union Station, 
Krauss has won, as of 2006, 20 Grammy Awards, the most of any female artist in history. She 
is now tied for 7th place on the all-time winners list. 
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Subgenres 


In addition to what might be considered "mainstream" bluegrass, which has gradually 
changed over the last 60 years, two major subgenres have existed almost since the music's 
beginning. 


Traditional bluegrass 


Traditional bluegrass, as the name implies, emphasizes the traditional elements. 
Traditional bluegrass musicians are likely to play folk songs, songs with simple traditional 
chord progressions, and use only acoustic instruments. In the early years, traditional 
bluegrass sometimes included instruments no longer accepted in mainstream bluegrass, 
such as washboards, mouth harps, and harmonicas. Traditional bands may use bluegrass 
instruments in slightly different ways (claw-hammer style of banjo playing, or multiple 
guitars or fiddles within a band). In this sub-genre, the guitar rarely takes the lead (the 
notable exception being gospel songs), remaining a rhythm instrument. Melodies and lyrics 
tend to be simple, and a IJ-iv-V chord pattern is very common. 


Progressive bluegrass 


The other major subgenre is progressive bluegrass, synonymous with "newgrass" (the 
latter term is attributed to New Grass Revival member Ebo Walker). Progressive bluegrass 
came to widespread attention in the late 1960s and 1970s, as some groups began using 
electric instruments and importing songs from other genres (particularly rock & roll). 
However, progressive bluegrass can be traced back to one of the earliest bluegrass bands. A 
brief listen to the banjo and bass duets Earl Scruggs played even in the earliest days of the 
Foggy Mountain Boys give a hint of wild chord progressions to come. The four key 
distinguishing elements (not always all present) of progressive bluegrass are 
instrumentation (frequently including electric instruments, drums, piano, and more), songs 
imported (or styles imitated) from other genres, chord progressions, and lengthy "jam 
band"-style improvisation. 


Social and musical impact 


Bluegrass in movies 


Cold Mountain 
O Brother, Where Art Thou? 
King of Bluegrass: The Life and Times of Jimmy Martin 
That High Lonesome Sound 
High Lonesome: the Story of Bluegrass Music (documentary) 
The Ralph Stanley Story (documentary) 
Bill Monroe: the Father of Bluegrass (documentary) 
Deliverance 
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Harlan County, USA 
Bonnie and Clyde 
Bluegrass Journey (documentary) [1] 


Publications 


e Bluegrass Unlimited 

e Bluegrass Now 

e Bluegrass Works, a bluegrass webzine 

e [Banjo Newsletter] 

e [Bluegrass Europe] 

e International Bluegrass 

e Moonshiner (Japanese) 

e Women in Bluegrass Newsletter (has suspended publication) 
e Bluegrass Music Profiles 


Publications with bluegrass content 


e No Depression 
e Dirty Linen 


e Gritz 
e Sing Out! 
Museums 


e International Bluegrass Music Museum Owensboro, Kentucky 

e Bill Monroe Museum Rosine, Kentucky 

e Bill Monroe's Bluegrass Hall of Fame and Country Star Museum Bean Blossom, 
Indiana 

e Ralph Stanley Museum and Traditional Mountain Music Center Clintwood, 
Virginia 

e The Carter Family Memorial Music Center 
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Czech bluegrass 


Czech Bluegrass is a term that describes Czech interpretations of the bluegrass genre of 
music that emerged during the middle of the twentieth century in the southeastern United 
States. 

The music's history and performance in the Czech lands, however, make it more than 
simple example of mimesis. The American genre and style have been absorbed and 
transformed in the Czech context to produce a spectrum of uniquely local phenomena. These 
musical compositions still bear enough relation to their inspiration to merit the "bluegrass" 
name--and are also quite compelling as musical art. Czech Bluegrass can be fruitfully 
considered with respect to ideas of transculturation, appropriation, traditionalism, and 
"world" music. 


Background 


Czech interest in things American dates to the nineteenth century, and is suffused with 
luminous conceptions of the Old West, Cowboys, Native Americans and other iconic images. 
Czech Tramping emerged as its main vector after 1918 in the newly formed Czechoslovak 
Republic. Tramping in this sense is a Czech-specific blend of ideas taken from Scouting, the 
German wandervogels, and Americanist romanticism. The music that accompanied the 
movement (tramp music) was a blend of Czech folklore, early jazz and other "syncopated 
music", such as barbershop, harmony singing, and popular songs from the U.S., France, and 
elsewhere. Czech tramping enthusiasts quickly incorporated the sounds and "style" of 
Bluegrass when they first heard this music in the late 1940s. 


The First Generation 


Many Czech bluegrass "old-timers" date their involvement with something specifically 
bluegrass-like to the post-war years, a lean time for the music, but one that contains 
important developments. Information and inspiration for the music reached Czechs through 
unlikely means. When Czechs tuned in to Armed Forces Network radio programs from US 
military installations in Munich, they were flooded with a wealth of American music that they 
were able to freely use for their own ends. Tramping's song repertory was soon augmented 
with tunes learned from the likes of Bill Monroe, Johnny Cash, Jimmy Rodgers and others. 

Instruments were often an obstacle, especially the still largely unknown banjo. The few 
musicians who tried to get by on tenor banjo and guitar banjo had little to inform their 
attempts at emulating what they heard on the radio, until Pete Seeger's 1964 Prague concert. 
Banjoist Marko ermak was able to build the first Czech five-string banjo from photographs 
taken at this event. Soon after he started presenting this new style and instrument in 
performances with the group Greenhorns (Zelena i). 

This first generation of players (which also includes Rangers and Taxmeni) inspired 
many Czechs to take up distinctly bluegrass-like music, necessitating cottage industries and 
then actual businesses to support this community with written materials, recordings, and of 
course, instruments. 
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Czechs were in many ways isolated from sources of American bluegrass, but still were 
able to stay informed, though not without some difficulty. Paradoxically the 1968 Soviet 
invasion helped Bluegrass in the Czech lands. It scattered many Czechs into exile, whence 
they were able to send books, recordings, and other materials back home. The first (and now 
longest-running) Bluegrass festival in Europe began its history in 1972 in KopidIno, only 
seven years after Carlton Haney introduced the concept with his Roanoke (VA) Bluegrass 
Festival of 1965. 


Second Generation: The Progressive Impulse 


When recordings by the band New Grass Revival starting spreading through the Czech 
bluegrass community in the 1970s-80s, interest was sparked in the progressive possibilities 
of this music. The band Poutnici are a Brno-based group that included in their repertory 
bluegrass standards translated into Czech, newly composed and more folk-like songs, as well 
as classical instrumentals adapted for bluegrass instrumentation. They also sing almost 
entirely in the Czech language, making their music more accessible to wider audiences in 
their own country. This group continues to play today, with almost entirely new personnel. 
Lead singer and songwriter Robert KYesean has become one of the most well-regarded 
Czech "folk" singer-songwriters, and has continued his trajectory away from the core of 
bluegrass with his band Druha Trava, who are best known in the U.S. for their collaboration 
with former Bluegrass Boy Peter Rowan. 

Mandolinist/Fiddler JiYi Plocek left Poutnici to found the band Teagrass and has created 
an exciting performance idiom that includes elements of more traditionalist bluegrass, jazz, 
klezmer, Moravian folk music, and other regional traditionalist genres. 

Petr Kos is another notable composer/bandleader known more for the poetics of his texts 
than for his solid but sometimes unimaginative mandolin chops. Like KYesean, he moved 
from emulative beginnings to a style that is less musically indebted to Bluegrass, though his 
band has always maintained the traditional bluegrass instrumental lineup. 


(Neo-)Traditionalism 


The bluegrass boom in the years following the 1989 velvet revolution was an expansion 
that attempted to fill the realm of possibilities Czechs enjoyed after being freed from the 
constrictions of state socialism. Druha Trava toured the U.S., and American artists were more 
able to perform in the newly forged (as of 1993) Czech Republic and its counterpart, 
Slovakia. This bubble didn't last, however. Druha Trava and Poutnici as well as some other 
hybridizing groups still perform successfully, but are not part of active musical development. 

In the last decade enthusiasts in the Czech Republic--following trends in the U.S. 
community--have nurtured a strong interest in the traditionalist forms of the music. Groups 
like Reliéf, Bluegrass Cwrkot, Petr Brandejs Band, The Bucket, Roll's Boys, Dessert, and many 
more fit into this category. They all perform aspects of bluegrass drawn from work by 
American musicians of the early days of the genre, including Bill Monroe, Flatt and Scruggs, 
Jimmy Martin, and all the usual suspects. 
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Current Scene 


The range of "bluegrass" expressions in the Czech Republic is wide. All the streams of 
emulation and innovation persist, serving different needs and sub-communities. An 
interesting current phenomenon is the growing streams of bluegrass music and materials 
that are exported from the country. Czech bluegrass bands of the more traditionalist variety 
tour to some degree in the U.S., but find it more practical to limit their travel to Europe, where 
they are known for their masterful instrumental and vocal performance. Czech luthiers have 
built a reputation for their fine craftsmanship and quality instruments. Makers such as JiYi 
Lebeda, Jirka Holoubek, and Eduard Kristofek produce guitars, mandolins, and dobros that 
are known and purchased world-wide. Most significantly, perhaps, are the metal parts 
produced by banjo-makers Jarda Procha, Laa Pta ek, and Eduard KriStofek, which are used 
throughout the world, most notably by Gibson and other established U.S. makers. 

Home | Up 


Blues 


The blues is a vocal and instrumental form of music based on a pentatonic scale and a 
characteristic twelve-bar chord progression. The form evolved in the United States in the 
communities of former African slaves from spirituals, praise songs, field hollers, shouts, and 
chants. The use of blue notes and the prominence of call-and-response patterns in the music 
and lyrics are indicative of the blues' West African pedigree. The blues has been a major 
influence on later American and Western popular music, finding expression in ragtime, jazz, 
bluegrass, rhythm and blues, rock and roll, hip-hop, and country music, as well as 
conventional pop songs. 

The phrase the blues is a synonym for having a fit of the blue devils, meaning low spirits, 
depression and sadness. An early reference to this can be found in George Colman's farce 
Blue devils, a farce in one act (1798). Later during the 19th century, the phrase was used as 
a euphemism for delirium tremens and the police. Though usage of the phrase in African 
American music may be older, it has been attested to since 1912 in Memphis, Tennessee with 
W. C. Handy's "Memphis Blues". In lyrics the phrase is often used to describe a depressed 
mood.ii 


Characteristics 
Origins 


There are few characteristics common to all blues, because the genre takes its shape from 
the peculiarities of individual performances. However, some characteristics have been 
present since before the creation of the modern blues and are common to most styles of 
African American music. The earliest blues-like music was a "functional expression, 
rendered in a call-and-response style without accompaniment or harmony and unbounded 
by the formality of any particular musical structure." This pre-blues music was adapted 
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from slave field shouts and hollers, expanded into "simple solo songs laden with emotional 
content". The blues, as it is now known, can be seen as a musical style based on both 
European harmonic structure and the West African call-and-response tradition, transformed 
into an interplay of voice and guitar.“ 

Many blues elements, such as the call-and-response format and the use of blue notes, can 
be traced back to the music of Africa. Sylviane Diouf has pointed to several specific traits— 
such as the use of melisma and a wavy, nasal intonation—that suggest a connection between 
the music of West and Central Africa and blues#. Ethnomusicologist Gerhard Kubik may have 
been the first to contend that certain elements of the blues have roots in the Islamic music of 
West and Central Africa. 

Stringed instruments (which were favored by slaves from Muslim regions of Africa...), 
were generally allowed because slave owners considered them akin to European 
instruments like the violin. So slaves who managed to cobble together a banjo or other 
instrument...could play more widely in public. This solo-oriented slave music featured 
elements of an Arabic-Islamic song style that had been imprinted by centuries of Islam's 
presence in West Africa, says Gerhard Kubik, an ethnomusicology professor at the University 
of Mainz in Germany who has written the most comprehensive book on Africa's connection 
to blues music (Africa and the Blues). 

Kubik also pointed out that the Mississippi technique of playing the guitar using a knife 
blade, recorded by W.C. Handy in his autobiography, is common to West and Central Africa 
cultures where the kora, a guitar-like instrument, is often the stringed instrument of choice. 
This technique consists of pressing a knife against the strings of the guitar, and is a possible 
antecedent of the slide guitar technique. 

Blues music later adopted elements from the "Ethiopian airs"—"Ethiopian" is used here 
to mean "black"—of minstrel shows and Negro spirituals, including instrumental and 
harmonic accompaniment. The style also was closely related to ragtime, which developed 
at about the same time, though the blues better preserved "the original melodic patterns of 
African music". Songs from this early period had many different structures. Examples can 
be found in Leadbelly's or Henry Thomas's recordings. However, the twelve-, eight-, or 
sixteen-bar structure based on tonic, subdominant and dominant chords became the most 
common.“! What is now recognizable as the standard 12-bar blues form is documented from 
oral history and sheet music appearing in African American communities throughout the 
region along the lower Mississippi River during the first decade of the 1900s (and performed 
by white bands in New Orleans at least since 1908). One of these early sites of blues evolution 
was along Beale Street in Memphis, Tennessee. 


Lyrics 


Early blues frequently took the form ofa loose narrative, often with the singer voicing his 
or her "personal woes in a world of harsh reality: a lost love, the cruelty of police officers, 
oppression at the hands of white folk, hard times".121 Many of the oldest blues records contain 
gritty, realistic lyrics, in contrast to much of the music being recorded at the time. One of the 
more extreme examples, "Down in the Alley" by Memphis Minnie, is about a prostitute 
having sex with men in an alley. Music such as this was called "gut-bucket" blues. The term 
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refers to a type of homemade bass instrument made from a metal bucket used to clean pig 
intestines for chitterlings, a soul food dish associated with slavery and deprivation. "Gut- 
bucket" described blues that was "low-down" and earthy, that dealt with often rocky or 
steamy man-woman relationships, hard luck and hard times. Gut-bucket blues and the 
rowdy juke-joint venues where it often was played, earned blues music an unsavory 
reputation. Upstanding church-going people shunned it, and some preachers railed against 
it as sinful. And because it often treated the hardships and injustices of life, the blues gained 
an association in some quarters with misery and oppression. But the blues was about more 
than hard times; it could be humorous and raunchy as well: 

Rebecca, Rebecca, get your big legs off of me, 

Rebecca, Rebecca, get your big legs off of me, 

It may be sending you baby, but it's worrying the hell out of me. 

Author Ed Morales has claimed that Yoruba mythology played a part in early blues, citing 
Robert Johnson's "Cross Road Blues" as a "thinly veiled reference to Eleggua, the orisha in 
charge of the crossroads".[13] However, many seminal blues artists such as Joshua White, 
Son House, Skip James, or Reverend Gary Davis were influenced by Christianity. 

The original lyrical form of the blues was probably a single line, repeated three times. It 
was only later that the current, most common structure—a line, repeated once and then 
followed by a single line conclusion—became standard. “41 


Musical style 


Though during the first decades of the twentieth century blues music was not clearly 
defined in terms of chords progression, the twelve-bar blues became standard in the '30s. 
However, in addition to the conventional twelve-bar blues, there are many blues in 8-bar 
form, such as "How Long Blues", "Trouble in Mind", and Big Bill Broonzy's "Key to the 
Highway". There are also 16 bar blues, as in Ray Charles's instrumental "Sweet 16 Bars". 
More idiosyncratic numbers of bars are also encountered occasionally, as with the 9 bar 
progression in Howling Wolf's "Sitting on top of the World". The basic twelve-bar lyric 
framework of a blues composition is reflected by a standard harmonic progression of twelve 
bars, in 4/4 or 2/4 time. The blues chords associated to a twelve-bar blues are typically a set 
of three different chords played over a twelve-bar scheme: 


I Tor IVII 
IVIV I] 
V IV IlorV 


where the Roman numbers refer to the degrees of the progression. That would mean, if 
played in the tonality of F, the chords would be as follows: 
F ForBbFF 
BbBb FF 
C Bb FF or C 

In this example, F is the tonic chord, Bb the subdominant. Note that much of the time, 
every chord is played in the dominant seventh (7th) form. Frequently, the last chord is the 
dominant (V or in this case C) turnaround making the transition to the beginning of the next 
progression. 
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The lyrics generally end on the last beat of the tenth bar or the first beat of the eleventh 
bar, and the final two bars are given to the instrumentalist as a break; the harmony of this 
two-bar break, the turnaround, can be extremely complex, sometimes consisting of single 
notes that defy analysis in terms of chords. The final beat, however, is almost always strongly 
grounded in the dominant seventh (V7), to provide tension for the next verse. Musicians 
sometimes refer to twelve-bar blues as "B-flat" blues because it is the traditional pitch of the 
tenor sax, trumpet/cornet, clarinet and trombone. 

Melodically, blues music is marked by the use of the flatted third, fifth and seventh (the 
so-called blue or bent notes) of the associated major scale.[15] While the twelve-bar 
harmonic progression had been intermittently used for centuries, the revolutionary aspect 
of blues was the frequent use of the flatted fourth, flatted seventh, and even flatted fifth in 
the melody, together with crushing—playing directly adjacent notes at the same time, i.e., 
diminished second—and sliding—similar to using grace notes.[16] Where a classical 
musician will generally play a grace note distinctly, a blues singer or harmonica player will 
glissando; a pianist or guitarist might crush the two notes and then release the grace note. 
Blues harmonies also use the subdominant major chord with and added minor seventh (IV 
7) and the tonic major triad with an added minor seventh (I 7) in place of the tonic. Blues is 
occasionally played in a minor key. The scale differs little from the traditional minor, except 
for the occasional use of a flatted fifth in the tonic, often crushed by the singer or lead 
instrument with the perfect fifth in the harmony. Janis Joplin's rendition of "Ball and Chain", 
accompanied by Big Brother and the Holding Company, provides an example of this 
technique. Also, minor-key blues is most often structured in sixteen bars rather than 
twelve—e.g., "St. James Infirmary Blues" and Trixie Smith's "My Man Rocks Me"—and was 
often influenced by evangelical religious music. 

Blues shuffles are also typical of the style. Their use reinforces the rhythm and call-and- 
response trance, the groove. Their simplest version commonly used in many postwar electric 
blues, rock-and-rolls, or early bebops is a basic three-note riff on the bass strings of the 
guitar. Played in time with the bass and the drums, this technique, similar to the walking 
bass, produces the groove feel characteristic of the blues. The last bar of the chord 
progression is usually accompanied by a turnaround making the transition to the beginning 
next progression. Shuffle rhythm is often vocalized as "dow, da dow, da dow, da" or "dump, 
da dump, da dump, da"[17] as it consists of uneven eight notes. On a guitar this may be done 
as a simple steady bass or may add to that stepwise quarter note motion from the fifth to the 
seventh of the chord and back. An example is provided by the following tablature for the first 
four bars of a blues progression in E:1si191 


E7 A7 E7 E7E |-----------------—- | ------------------- | ------------------- | ------------------- | B |------------------- | ------------------- | ------------------- 
a on ——— —— —— lL —— |2--2-4--4-2--2-4--4 | -—---—--- 
wenn | -------------------| A | 2--2-4--4-2--2-4--4 | 0--0-0--0-0--0-0--0| 2--2-4--4-2--2-4--4 | 2--2-4--4-2--2-4--4| E |0--0-0--0-0--0-0-- 
O|------------------- | 0--0-0--0-0--0-0--0| 0--0-0--0-0--0-0--0| 

History 
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Origins 


Blues has evolved from the spare music of poor black laborers into a wide variety of 
complex styles and subgenres, spawning regional variations across the United States and, 
later, Europe, Africa and elsewhere. What is now considered "blues" as well as modern 
"country music" arose at approximately the same time and place during the nineteenth 
century in the southern United States. Recorded blues and country can be found from as far 
back as the 1920s, when the popular record industry developed and created marketing 
categories called "race music" and "hillbilly music" to sell music by and for blacks and whites, 
respectively. At the time, there was no clear musical division between "blues" and "country," 
except for the race of the performer, and even that sometimes was documented incorrectly 
by record companies.[20] While blues emerged from the culture of African-Americans, blues 
musicians have since emerged world-wide. Studies have situated the origin of "black" 
spiritual music inside slaves' exposure to their masters’ Hebridean-originated gospels. 
African-American economist and historian Thomas Sowell also notes that the southern, 
black, ex-slave population was acculturated to a considerable degree by and among their 
Scots-Irish "redneck" neighbors. However, the findings of Kubik and others also clearly attest 
to the essential Africanness of many essential aspects of blues expression. 

Much has been speculated about the social and economic reasons for the appearance of 
the blues. The first appearance of the blues is not well defined and is often dated between 
1870 and 1900. This period coincides with the emancipation of the slaves and the transition 
from slavery to sharecropping and small-scale agricultural production in the southern 
United States. Several scholars characterize the development, which appeared at the turn of 
the century, as a move from group performances to a more individualized style. They argue 
that the development of the blues is strongly related to the newly acquired freedom of the 
slaves. According to Lawrence Levine,[22] "there was a direct relationship between the 
national ideological emphasis upon the individual, the popularity of Booker T. Washington's 
teachings, and the rise of the blues. Psychologically, socially, and economically, Negroes were 
being acculturate in a way that would have been impossible during slavery, and it is hardly 
surprising that their secular music reflected this as much as their religious music did." 
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Prewar blues 


Flush with the success of appropriating the ragtime craze for commercial gain, the 
American sheet music publishing industry wasted no time in pursuing similar commercial 
success with the blues. In 1912, three popular blues-like compositions were published, 
precipitating the Tin Pan Alley adoption of blues elements: "Baby Seals' Blues" by Arthur 
Seals, "Dallas Blues" by Hart Wand and "Memphis Blues" by W. C. Handy [23]. Handy, a 
formally trained musician, composer and arranger was a key popularizer of blues. Handy 
was one of the first to transcribe and then orchestrate blues in an almost symphonic style, 
with bands and singers. He went on to become a very popular composer, and billed himself 
as the "Father of the Blues", though it can be debated whether his compositions are blues at 
all;[24] they can be described as a fusion of blues with ragtime and jazz, a merger facilitated 
using the Latin habanera rhythm that had long been a part of ragtime.[25] Extremely prolific 
over his long life, Handy's signature work was the St. Louis Blues. 

In the 1920s, the blues became a major element of African American and American 
popular music in general, reaching "white" audience via Handy's work and the classic female 
blues performers. It evolved from informal performances to entertainment in theaters, for 
instance within the Theater Owners Bookers Association, in nightclubs, such as the Cotton 
Club, and juke joints, for example along Beale Street in Memphis. This evolution led to a 
notable diversification of the styles and to a clearer cut between blues and jazz. Several 
record companies, such as the American Record Corporation, Okeh Records, and Paramount 
Records, began to record African American music. As the recording industry grew, so did, in 
the African American community, the popularity of country blues performers like Charlie 
Patton, Leadbelly, Blind Lemon Jefferson, Lonnie Johnson, Son House and Blind Blake. 
Jefferson was one of the few country blues performers to record widely, and may have been 
the first to record the slide guitar style, in which a guitar is fretted with a knife blade, the 
sawed-off neck of a liquor bottle, or other implement. The slide guitar went on to become an 
important part of the Delta blues.z«| When blues recordings were first made, in the 1920s, 
there were two major divisions: a traditional, rural country blues, and a diverse set of more 
polished city or urban blues. 

Country blues performers were often unaccompanied, or performed with only a banjo or 
guitar, and were often improvised. There were many regional styles of country blues in the 
early 20th century, a few especially important. The (Mississippi) Delta blues was a rootsy 
style, often accompanied by slide guitar and harmonica, and characterized by a spare style 
and passionate vocals. The most influential performer of this style is usually said to be Robert 
Johnson,[27] who was little recorded but combined elements of both urban and rural blues 
in a unique manner. Along with Robert Johnson, major artists of this style were his 
predecessors Charley Patton and Son House. The southeastern "delicate and lyrical" 
Piedmont blues tradition, based on an elaborated fingerpicking guitar technique, was 
represented by singers like Blind Willie McTell and Blind Boy Fuller.[28] The lively Memphis 
blues style, which developed in the '20s and '30s around Memphis, Tennessee, was mostly 
influenced by jug bands, such as the Memphis Jug Band or the Gus Cannon's Jug Stompers. 
They used a large variety of unusual instruments such as washboard, fiddle, kazoo or 
mandolin. Representative artists in this style include Frank Stokes, Sleepy John Estes, Robert 
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Wilkins, Joe McCoy and Memphis Minnie. Memphis Minnie was a major female blues artist 
of this time. She was famous for her virtuoso guitar style. The pianist Memphis Slim also 
began his career in Memphis, but his quite distinct style was smoother and contained some 
swing elements. Many blues musicians based in Memphis moved to Chicago in the late 
thirties or early forties and participated in the urban blues movement, straddling the border 
between the country and electric blues. 

City blues was much more codified and elaborate. Classic female urban or vaudeville 
blues singers were extremely popular in the 1920s, among them Mamie Smith, Gertrude 
"Ma" Rainey, Bessie Smith, and Victoria Spivey. Though more a vaudeville performer than a 
blues artist, Mamie Smith was the first African- American to record a blues in 1920. Her 
success was such that 75,000 copies of "Crazy Blues" sold in its first month. Ma Rainey, was 
called the "Mother of Blues." According to Clarke,[30] both Rainey and Bessie Smith used a 
"method of singing each song around centre tones, perhaps in order to project her voice 
more easily to the back of a room" and Smith "would also choose to sing a song in an unusual 
key, and her artistry in bending and stretching notes with her beautiful, powerful contralto 
to accommodate her own interpretation was unsurpassed". Urban male performers included 
some of the most popular black musicians of the era, such Tampa Red, Big Bill Broonzy and 
Leroy Carr. Before WWII, Tampa Red was sometimes referred to as "the king of the slide 
guitar." Carr made the unusual choice to accompany himself on the piano.2u 

Another important style of 1930s and early '40s urban blues was boogie-woogie. Though 
most often piano based, it was not strictly a solo piano style, and was also used to accompany 
singers and, as a solo part, in bands and small combos. Boogie-Woogie was a style 
characterized by a regular bass figure, an ostinato or riff. It was featured by the most familiar 
example of shifts of level, in the left hand which elaborates on each chord, and trills and 
decorations from the right hand. Boogie-woogie was pioneered by the Chicago-based Jimmy 
Yancey and the Boogie-Woogie Trio (Albert Ammons, Pete Johnson and Meade Lux Lewis). 
Chicago also produced other musicians in the style, like Clarence "Pine Top" Smith and Earl 
Hines, who "linked the propulsive left-hand rhythms of the ragtime pianists with melodic 
figures similar to those of Armstrong's trumpet in the right hand".221 

One kind of early 1940s urban blues was the jump blues, a style heavily influenced by big 
band music and characterized by the use of the guitar in the rhythm section, a jazzy, up- 
tempo sound, declamatory vocals and the use of the saxophone or other brass instruments. 
The jump blues of people like Louis Jordan and Big Joe Turner, based in Kansas City, Missouri, 
later became the primary basis for rock and roll and rhythm and blues.2! Also straddling the 
border between classic rhythm and blues and blues is the very smooth Louisiana style, 
whose main representatives are Professor Longhair and, more recently, Doctor John. 


Early postwar blues 


After World War II and in the 1950s, increased urbanization and the use of amplification 
led to new styles of electric blues music, popular in cities such as Chicago, Detroit and Kansas 
City. 

Chicago became a blues center in the early fifties. The Chicago blues is influenced to a 
large extent by the Mississippi blues style, because most artists of this period were migrants 
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from the Mississippi region: Howlin’ Wolf, Muddy Waters, Willie Dixon, and Jimmy Reed 
were all born in Mississippi. Their style is characterized by the use of electric guitar, 
sometimes slide guitar, harmonica, traditional bass and drums. Nevertheless, some 
musicians of the same artistic movement, such as Elmore James or J. B. Lenoir, also used 
saxophones but more as a rhythm support than as solo instruments. Though Little Walter 
and Sonny Boy Williamson (Rice Miller) are the best known harp musicians of the early 
Chicago blues scene, others such as Big Walter Horton and Sonny Boy Williamson, who had 
already begun their careers before the war, also had tremendous influence. Muddy Waters 
and Elmore James were known for their innovative use of slide electric guitar. However, B. 
B. King and Freddy King did not use slide guitars and were perhaps the most influential 
guitarists of the Chicago blues style. Howlin' Wolf and Muddy Waters were famous for their 
deep voices. Howlin’ Wolf is particularly acknowledged for distorting his voice with a special 
use of the microphone. Willie Dixon played a major role on the Chicago scene. He was a 
bassist, but his fame came from his composing and writing of most standard blues numbers 
of the period. He wrote "Hoochie Coochie Man" and "I Just Want to Make Love to You" for 
Muddy Waters, "Wang Dang Doodle" for Koko Taylor, and "Back Door Man" for Howlin' Wolf, 
and many others. Most artists of this style recorded for the Chicago-based Chess Records 
label. 

The influence of blues on mainstream American popular music was huge in the fifties. In 
the mid-1950s, musicians like Bo Diddley and Chuck Berry emerged. Directly influenced by 
the Chicago blues, their enthusiastic playing departed from the melancholy aspects of blues 
and is often acknowleged as the transition from the blues to rock 'n' roll. Elvis Presley and 
Bill Haley, mostly influenced by the jump blues and boogie-woogie, popularized rock and roll 
within the white segment of the population. The influence of the Chicago blues was also very 
important in Louisiana's zydeco music. Clifton Chenier and others introduced many blues 
accents in this style, such as the use of electric solo guitars and cajun arrangements of blues 
standards. However, other artists popular at this time, such as T-Bone Walker and John Lee 
Hooker, showed up different influences which are not directly related to the Chicago style. 
Dallas-born T-Bone Walker is often associated with the California blues style. This blues style 
is smoother than Chicago blues and is a transition between the Chicago blues, the jump blues 
and swing with some jazz-guitar influence. On the other hand, John Lee Hooker's blues is 
very personal. It is based on Hooker's deep rough voice accompanied by a single electric 
guitar. Though not directly influenced by boogie woogie, his very groovy style is sometimes 
called "guitar boogie". His first hit "Boogie Chillen" reached #1 on the R&B charts in 1949.24 


Blues in the 1960s and 1970s 


By the beginning of the 1960s, African American music like rock and roll and soul were 
parts of mainstream popular music. White performers had brought black music to new 
audiences, both within the United States and abroad. Though many listeners simply enjoyed 
the catchy pop tunes of the day, others were inspired to learn more about the roots of rock, 
soul, R&B and gospel. Especially in the United Kingdom, many young men and women 
formed bands to emulate blues legends. By the end of the decade, white-performed blues in 
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a number of styles, mostly fusions of blues and rock, had come to dominate popular music 
across much of the world. 

Blues masters such as John Lee Hooker and Muddy Waters continued to perform to 
enthusiastic audiences, inspiring new artists steeped in traditional blues, such as New York- 
born Taj Mahal. John Lee Hooker was particularly successful in the late sixties in blending 
his own style with some rock elements, playing together with younger white musicians. The 
1971 album Endless Boogie is a major example of this style. B.B. King had emerged as a major 
artist in the fifties and reached his height in the late sixties. His virtuoso guitar technique 
earned him the eponymous title "king of the blues". In contrast to the Chicago style, King's 
band used strong brass support (saxophone, trumpet, trombone) instead of slide guitar or 
harp. Tennessee-born Bobby "Blue" Bland is another artist of the time who, like B.B. King, 
successfully straddled blues and R&B genres. 

The music of the Civil Rights and Free Speech movements in the U.S. prompted a 
resurgence of interest in American roots music in general and in early African American 
music, specifically. Important music festivals such as the Newport Folk Festival brought 
traditional blues to a new audience. Prewar acoustic blues was rediscovered along with 
many forgotten blues heroes including Son House, Mississippi John Hurt, Skip James, and 
Reverend Gary Davis. Many compilations of classic prewar blues were republished, in 
particular by the Yazoo Records company. J. B. Lenoir, an important artist of the Chicago 
blues movement in the fifties, recorded several outstanding LPs using acoustic guitar, 
sometimes accompanied by Willie Dixon on the acoustic bass or drums. His work at this time 
had an unusually direct political content relative to racism or Vietnam War issues. As an 
example, this quotation from Alabama blues record: 

I never will go back to Alabama, that is not the place for me (2x) 
You know they killed my sister and my brother, 
and the whole world let them peoples go down there free 

In the late sixties, the so-called West Side blues emerged in Chicago with Magic Sam, 
Magic Slim and Otis Rush. In contrast with the early Chicago style, this style is characterized 
by a strong rhythm support (a rhythm and a bass electric guitar, and drums). Talented, new 
musicians like Albert King, Freddy King, Buddy Guy, or Luther Allison appeared. 

However, what made blues really come across to the young white audiences in the early 
1960s was the Chicago-based Paul Butterfield Blues Band and the British blues movement. 
The style of British blues developed in England, when dozens of bands such as Fleetwood 
Mac, John Mayall & the Bluesbreakers, The Rolling Stones, The Yardbirds, and Cream took to 
covering the classic blues numbers from either the Delta or Chicago blues traditions. The 
British blues musicians of the early 1960s would ultimately inspire a number of American 
blues-rock fusion performers, including Canned Heat, Janis Joplin, Johnny Winter, The J. Geils 
Band, Ry Cooder, and others, who at first discovered the form by listening to British 
performers, but in turn went on to explore the blues tradition on their own. Many of Led 
Zeppelin's earlier hits were renditions of traditional blues songs. One blues-rock performer, 
Jimi Hendrix, was a rarity in his field at the time: a black man who played psychedelic blues- 
rock. Hendrix was a virtuoso guitarist, and a pioneer in the innovative use of distortion and 
feedback in his music.25! Through these artists and others, both earlier and later, blues music 
has been strongly influential in the development of rock music. 
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Blues from the 1980s to the present 


Since 1980, blues has continued to thrive in both traditional and new forms through the 
continuing work of Taj Mahal, Ry Cooder and the music of Robert Cray, Albert Collins, Keb' 
Mo' and others such as Jessie Mae Hemphill or Kim Wilson. The Texas rock-blues style 
emerged based on an original use of guitars for both solo and rhythms. In contrast with the 
West Side blues, the Texas style is strongly influenced by the British rock-blues movement. 
Major artists of this style are Stevie Ray Vaughan, The Fabulous Thunderbirds and ZZ Top. 
The '80s also saw a revival of John Lee Hooker's popularity. He collaborated with a diverse 
array of musicians such as Carlos Santana, Miles Davis, Robert Cray and Bonnie Raitt. Eric 
Clapton, who was known for his virtuoso electric guitar within the Blues Breakers and 
Cream, made a notable comeback in the '90s with his MTV Unplugged album, in which he 
played some standard blues numbers on acoustic guitar. 

Around this time blues publications such as Living Blues and Blues Revue began appearing 
at newsstands, major cities began forming blues societies and outdoor blues festivals became 
more common. More nightclubs and venues emerged.&2 The local nightclub scene in 
America and abroad has carried the torch for blues music and likely accounts for as much of 
the resilience of the blues as recorded music. These local joints thrive despite the increase in 
ultra lounges and dance clubs, cranking out live music every night of the week across the 
country. In the 1990s and today blues performers are found touching elements from almost 
every musical genre, as can be seen, for example, from the broad array of nominees of the 
yearly Blues Music Awards, previously named W. C. Handy Awards[38] Contemporary blues 
music is nurtured by several well-known blues labels such as Alligator Records, Blind Pig 
Records, Chess Records (MCA), Delmark Records, and Vanguard Records (Artemis Records). 

Some labels are famous for their rediscovering and remastering of blues rarities such as 
Delta Groove Music, Arhoolie Records, Smithsonian Folkways Recordings (heir of Folkways 
Records), and Yazoo Records (Shanachie Records).*1 


Musical impact 


As the origin of the blues scale, the blues has exerted a profound influence on many styles 
of music. Many jazz, folk or rock performers, such as Louis Armstrong, Duke Ellington, Miles 
Davis, Bob Dylan and The Red Hot Chili Peppers, have performed significant blues 
recordings. The blues scale frequently is found in non-blues musical forms, such as popular 
songs like Harold Arlen's "Blues in the Night", blues ballads like "Since I Fell for You" and 
"Please Send Me Someone to Love", and even orchestral works like George Gershwin's 
"Rhapsody in Blue" and "Concerto in F". Indeed, the blues scale is ubiquitous in modern 
popular music and informs many modal frames, especially the ladder of thirds as in "A Hard 
Day's Night". Blues forms turn up in some surprising places. The theme to the televised 
Batman had a blues structure, as did teen idol Fabian's first hit, "Turn Me Loose". The first 
great country music star Jimmie Rodgers was a blues performer. Guitarist/vocalist Tracy 
Chapman's hit "Give Me One Reason" was a 12-bar blues and has, as a result, become a 
contemporary blues club standard in Chicago. Blues is sometimes danced as an informal type 
of swing dance, with no fixed patterns and a heavy focus on connection, sensuality and 
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improvisation, often with body contact. However, most blues dance moves are inspired by 
traditional blues dancing. Although usually done to blues music, it can be done to any slow 
tempo 4/4 music, including "club" music. 

R&B music can be traced back to spirituals and blues. Spirituals are often cited as the 
origin of the blues. Musically, spirituals were a descendent of New England choral traditions, 
and in particular of Isaac Watts's hymns, mixed with African rhythms and call-and-response 
forms. Spirituals or religious chants in the Afro-American community are much better 
documented than the "low-down" blues. They developed mostly because the communities 
could gather more easily during mass or worship gatherings, the so-called camp meetings. 
Their popularity was also due to their—at first glance—politically correct contents. Most 
early country bluesmen such as Skip James or Charley Patton were able to play as well both 
genres, which usually basically only differ in the lyrics. Georgia Tom Dorsey is the perfect 
example of blues musician and composer straddling the border between country and urban 
blues, and spirituals. He is often cited as the father of Gospel music. However, the beginning 
of Gospel music can be better dated to 1930 and the first successes of the Golden Gate 
Quartet. In the fifties, soul music, best represented by Sam Cooke, Ray Charles and James 
Brown, overtook many elements of both Gospel and blues music. In the sixties and seventies 
these genres merged in what is called soul blues music. Direct heir of soul, funk music of the 
seventies can be seen as an antecedent of hip-hop and contemporary R&B and shows the 
filiation of the blues with most modern R&B music. 

Before World War II, the difference between blues and jazz was sometimes vague. 
Usually jazz was more impregnated by harmonic structures stemming from brass bands. 
However, the jump blues is a clear example of mix between both styles. After the war, the 
influence of blues on jazz was tremendous, and most of the bebop classics, such as Charlie 
Parker's "Now's the Time", are based on the extensive use of the pentatonic scale and blue 
notes. However, this influence was purely formal. Bebop marked a major shift of jazz from 
pop music for dancing to a high-art, less-accessible, cerebral "musician's music". The 
audience for both blues and jazz definitively split, and it was at this time that the border 
between blues and jazz became the most defined. Artists straddling the border between jazz 
and blues are categorized into the jazz-blues sub-genre. 

The influence of both the twelve-bar structure and the blues scale on rock-and-roll music 
was so profound that rock and roll can properly be classified as an outgrowth of blues, or 
even "blues with a back beat". Elvis Presley's "Hound Dog", with its unmodified twelve-bar 
structure (in both harmony and lyrics) and a melody centered on flatted third of the tonic 
(and flatted seventh of the subdominant), is a blues song transformed to a new genre by 
rhythm and sheer energy. One can hardly find a major song from rock-and-roll's 
revolutionary period that is not, at its roots, a blues composition transformed by rhythm: 
"Johnny B. Goode", "Blue Suede Shoes", "Whole Lotta’ Shakin’ Going On", "Tutti-Frutti", 
"Shake, Rattle, and Roll", "What'd I Say", and "Long Tall Sally". The early African American 
rock musicians retained the frank sexual themes of blues. "Got a gal named Sue, knows just 
what to do" or "See the girl with the red dress on, she knows how to do it all night long" are 
hard to mistake. Even the subject matter of "Hound Dog" contains well-hidden sexual double 
entendre. More sanitized early "white" rock borrowed both the structure and harmonics of 
blues, although minimizing harmonic creativity and sexual nuance, such as Bill Haley's "Rock 
Around the Clock". Many white musicians who covered black rock songs would go so far as 
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to change the words; possibly the most famous example was Pat Boone's cover of "Tutti 
Frutti", which originally started "Tutti frutti, loose booty ...a wop bop a lu bop, a good 
Goddamn." 


Social impact 


Like jazz, rock and roll and hip hop music, blues has been accused of being the "devil's 
music" and of inciting violence and other poor behavior.01 In the early 20th century, the 
blues was considered disreputable, especially as white audiences began listening to the blues 
during the 1920s. In the early twentieth century, W.C. Handy was the first to make the 
blues more respectable to non-black Americans. 

Now blues is a major component of the African American and American cultural heritage 
in general. This status is not only mirrored in scholar studies in the field[42] but also in main 
stream movies such as Sounder (1972), the Blues Brothers (1980 and 1998), and Crossroads 
(1986). The Blues Brothers movies, which mix up almost all kinds of music related to blues 
such as R&B or Zydeco, have had a major impact on the image of blues music. They promoted 
the standard traditional blues "Sweet Home Chicago", whose version by Robert Johnson is 
probably the best known, to the unofficial status of Chicago's city anthem. More recently, in 
2003, Martin Scorsese made significant efforts to promote the blues to a larger audience. He 
asked several famous directors such as Clint Eastwood and Wim Wenders to participate in a 
series of films called The Blues.vsi He also participated in the reedition of compilations of 
major blues artists in a series of high quality CDs. 
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The Chicago blues is a form of blues music that developed in Chicago, Illinois by adding 

electricity, drums, piano, bass guitar and sometimes saxophone to the _ basic 

string/harmonica Delta blues. The music developed mainly as a result of the "Great 

Migration" of poor black workers from the South into the industrial cities of the North, and 

Chicago in particular, in the first half of the twentieth century. 
Chicago blues musicians include: 
Big Maceo Merriweather 

Big Walter Horton 

Billy Boy Arnold 

Billy Branch 

Blues Brothers 

Paul Butterfield 

Buddy Guy 

Champion Jack Dupree 

Earl Hooker 

Elmore James 

Hound Dog Taylor 

Howlin' Wolf 

J.B. Hutto 

J.B. Lenoir 

Jimmy Cotton 

Jimmy Dawkins 

Jimmy Rogers 

John Brim 

John Primer 

Johnny Shines 

Junior Wells 

Kansas Joe McCoy 

Koko Taylor 

Kokomo Arnold 

Charlie Musselwhite 

Little Walter 

Lonnie Brooks 

Luther Allison 

Magic Sam 

Magic Slim 

Mighty Joe Young 

Muddy Waters 

Otis Rush 

Otis Spann 

Papa Charlie McCoy 

Paul Butterfield 

Robert Lockwood Jr. 

Robert Nighthawk 

The Ryan Coe Trio 
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Snooky Pryor 
Son Seals 
Sonny Boy Williamson 
Willie Dixon 
Home | Up 
Detroit blues 


Detroit blues is blues music played by musicians resident in Detroit, Michigan, particularly 
that played in the 1940s and 50s. Detroit blues originated when Delta blues performers 
migrated north from the Mississippi Delta and Memphis, Tennessee to work in Detroit's 
industrial plants in the 1920s and 30s. Typical Detroit blues was very similar to Chicago 
blues in style. The sound was distinguished from Delta blues by its use of electric amplified 
instruments and a more eclectic assortment of instruments, including the bass guitar and 
piano. 

The only Detroit blues performer to achieve national fame is John Lee Hooker, as record 
companies and promoters have tended to ignore the Detroit scene in favor of the larger, 
more influential Chicago blues. The Detroit scene was centered on Black Bottom, a Detroit 
neighborhood. 

Alberta Adams 
Andre Williams 
Big Maceo Merriweather 
Bobo Jenkins 
Calvin Frazier 
Eddie Burns 
Joe Weaver 
John Lee Hooker 
Johnnie Bassett 
Nolan Strong & the Diablos 
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Louisiana blues 


The Louisiana blues is a type of blues music that is characterized by plodding rhythms that 
make the sound dark and tense. As a result of this sound, a subgenre appeared called swamp 
blues (based largely out of Baton Rouge), which emphasizes the dark sound and laidback 
rhythms of the standard Louisiana blues. 


Louisiana blues musicians 


Nathan Abshire 
Marcia Ball 
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Guitar Junior 

Slim Harpo 

Lazy Lester 
Lightnin’ Slim 
Lonesome Sundown 


Raful Neal 
Rockin' Tabby Thomas 
Leroy Washington 
Katie Webster 
Robert Pete Williams 
Home | Up 
Memphis blues 


The Memphis blues is a style of blues music that was created in 1920s and 1930s by 
Memphis-area musicians like Frank Stokes, Sleepy John Estes, Furry Lewis and Memphis 
Minnie. The style was popular in vaudeville and medicine shows, and was associated with 
Memphis' main entertainment area, Beale Street. Some musicologists believe that it was in 
the Memphis blues that the separate roles of rhythm and lead guitar were defined. This two 
guitar concept has become standard in rock and roll and much of popular music. 

In addition to guitar based blues, jug bands, such as Gus Cannon's Jug Stompers and the 
Memphis Jug Band, were extremely popular practioners of Memphis blues. The jug band 
style empasized the danceable, syncopated rhythms of early jazz and a range of other archaic 
folk styles. It was played on simple, sometimes homemade, instruments such as harmonicas, 
violins, mandolins, banjos, and guitars, backed by washboards, kazoo, jews harp and jugs 
blown to supply the bass. 

After World War II, electric instuments became popular among Memphis blues 
musicians. As African-Americans left the Mississippi Delta and other impoverished areas of 
the south for urban areas, many musicians gravitated to Memphis' blues scene, changing the 
classic Memphis blues sound. Musicians such as Howlin' Wolf, Willie Nix, Ike Turner, and 
B.B.King performed on Beale Street and in West Memphis, and recorded some of the classic 
electric blues, rhythm and blues and rock & roll records for labels such as Sun Records. These 
musicians had a strong influence on later musicians in these styles, notably the early rock & 
rollers and rockabillies, many of whom also recorded for Sun Records. 

"Memphis Blues" is also the title of a song published by W.C. Handy in 1912. Itis not the 
first blues published, but was an important early blues-influenced hit. Handy based it on his 
earlier political campaign song, "Mr. Crump Don't Like It." 


Memphis blues musicians 


Frank Stokes 
Furry Lewis 
Memphis Minnie 
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Willie Nix 

Sleepy John Estes 

Ida Cox 

Dr. David Evans 

Joe Willie Wilkins 

Raymond Hill 

Walter "Mose" Vinson 

B.B. King 

Junior Parker 

Howlin’ Wolf 

Ike Turner 

James Cotton 

Rosco Gordon 

Big Mama Thornton 
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New Orleans blues 


The blues have been an important part of New Orleans, USA music since the earliest years of 
the 20th century. Buddy Bolden's band was noted for playing blues before 1906, and white 
bands are documented as playing the blues here at least by 1908. New Orleans jazz is heavily 
inflected with the blues, as exemplified by Louis Armstrong. 

The phrase New Orleans blues is sometimes used to refer to a type of blues or R&B 
music that is characterized by extensive use of piano and horn sections, complex rhythms 
and celebratory lyrics. The lazy, plodding rhythms are perhaps most distinctive of all of 
Louisiana blues. 

Artists in this style include: 

Johnny Adams 
James Booker 
Sugar Boy Crawford 
Champion Jack Dupree 
Snooks Eaglin 
Guitar Slim, Jr. 

Guitar Slim 
Earl King 
Smiley Lewis 
Professor Longhair 
Tommy Ridgley 
Tuts Washington 
Katie Webster 
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Piedmont blues 


The Piedmont blues is a type of blues music characterized by a unique fingerpicking method 
on the guitar in which a regular, alternating-thumb bass pattern supports a melody using 
treble strings. The Piedmont blues typically refers to a greater area than Piedmont, which 
refers to the East Coast of the United States from about Richmond, Virginia to Atlanta, 
Georgia. Piedmont blues musicians come from this area, as well as Maryland, Delaware, West 
Virginia, Pennsylvania and Florida. 
Prominent musicians of the type include: 
Pink Anderson 
Scrapper Blackwell 
Blind Blake 
Bumble Bee Slim 
Reverend Gary Davis 
Blind Boy Fuller 
"Mississippi" John Hurt 
Skip James 
Lonnie Johnson 
Furry Lewis 
Mance Lipscomb 
Brownie McGhee 
Blind Willie McTell 
Sonny Terry 
Curley Weaver 
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St. Louis blues 


The St. Louis blues is a type of blues music. It is usually more piano-based than other forms 
of the blues, and is closely related to the jump blues, ragtime and piano blues. Typically, a 


small number of singers, a pianist and a few other instruments (used primarily for rhythm) 
make up a band. 


Jelly Roll Anderson 
Chuck Berry 
Henry Brown 
Olive Brown 
Teddy Darby 
Walter Davis 
Tommy Dean 
Leothus Lee Green 
Johnnie Johnson 
Stump Johnson 
Lonnie Johnson 
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Albert King 
Daddy Hotcakes Montgomery 
Robert Nighthawk 
St. Louis Jimmy Oden 
Pinetop Sparks 
Henry Spaulding 
Roosevelt Sykes 
Henry Townsend 
Joe Lee Williams 
Bennie Smith 
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Texas blues 


Texas blues is a subgenre of the blues. It has had various style variations but typically has 
been played with more swing than other blues styles. 

Texas blues began to appear in the early 1900s among African Americans who worked in 
oilfields, ranches and lumber camps. In the 1920s, Blind Lemon Jefferson innovated the style 
by using jazz-like improvisation and single string accompaniment on a guitar; Jefferson's 
influence defined the field and inspired later performers, like Lightnin' Hopkins and T-Bone 
Walker. During the Great Depression in the 1930s, many bluesmen moved to cities like 
Galveston, Houston and Dallas. It was from these cities that a new wave of popular 
performers appeared, including slide guitarist and gospel singer Blind Willie Johnson and 
legendary vocalist Big Mama Thornton. Duke Records and Peacock Records were the most 
important labels of the scene. 

In the 1960s, however, the record industry moved north, reducing Texas' importance in 
the blues scene. The area's importance returned in the 1970s when a Texas blues rock sound 
developed, led by ZZ Top and the Fabulous Thunderbirds. This set the stage for the revival 
of the 1980s, which produced Stevie Ray Vaughan and moved Austin to being the blues 
capital of the state. 


Performers 


Albert Collins 
The Fabulous Thunderbirds 
Lightnin’ Hopkins 
Blind Lemon Jefferson 
Freddie King 
Jimmie Vaughan 
Stevie Ray Vaughan 
T-Bone Walker 
Tony Vega Band 
Wes Jeans 
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Johnny Winter 
Tracy Conover 
ZZ Top 
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West Coast blues 


The West Coast blues is a type of blues music characterized by jazz and jump blues 
influences, strong piano-dominated sounds and jazzy guitar solos (which originated from 
Texas blues players relocated to California). 

Charles Brown 
Roy Brown 
Pee Wee Crayton 
Floyd Dixon 
Lowell Fulson 
Cecil Gant 
Peppermint Harris 
Duke Henderson 
Ivory Joe Hunter 
Little Willie Littlefield 
Percy Mayfield 
Jimmy McCracklin 
Amos Milburn 
Roy Milton 
Johnny Otis 
Joe Turner 
Cleanhead Vinson 
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Bounce music 


Bounce music is an energetic style of New Orleans Rap music, taking off in the early 1990s, 
but dating back to 1980s. It is characterized by call and response party chants and dance call- 
outs typically sung over the "Triggaman" (from the song "Drag Rap" by the Showboys) 
and/or "Brown Beat" samples. The genre maintains widespread popularity in New Orleans, 
but is relatively unknown outside of the area. MC T. Tucker is noted as an early pioneer of 
the genre, if not its creator. The genre evolved quickly through the 90s. Throughout this 
decade the Take Fo' record label dominated the scene with artists such as DJ Jubilee, Da' Sha 
Ra’, and Willie Puckett .Katey Red, also a Take Fo' artist, contributed significantly to the genre 
(as well as to the larger rap world) through being its first self-proclaimed homosexual artist. 
Following her arrival to the scene, so-called "Sissy" rappers have multiplied exponentially. 
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Recent developments in the genre display an increased intensity and speed, perhaps best 
demonstrated by 10th Ward Buck's song "Fasta." 

While Bounce may be most identifiable by its dance-call outs and lyrical stylings, its use 
of sampling is remarkably distinct. In stark contrast to hip-hop's early years, when DJs would 
scrape the labels off their records to preserve their originality and create a certain mystique, 
Bounce feeds off the relentless pillaging of the Drag Rap sample. Nearly every second of this 
1986 single has made its way into Bounce jams: its opening chromatic tics, the immediately 
identifiable Drag Rap sample, the shouting out of "break" (emulated throughout Outkast's 
Stankonia), the whistling breakdown, the vocodered "drag rap", the minimal drum machine 
verse. 

Despite the genre's relative seclusion, elements of Bounce have influenced a variety of 
other southern rap styles and have even slipped their way into the mainstream. Atlanta's 
Crunk artists such as Lil Jon and the Ying Yang Twins frequently cite Bounce chants in their 
songs ("it must be your money cuz it ain't your dick" or "it must be your pussy cuz it ain't 
your face"), David Banner's hit "Like A Pimp" is constructed around a slowed down 
"Triggaman" sample and Memphis' DJ Paul has slipped many a Bounce reference into his 
production work for La Chat, Gangsta Boo and Three Six Mafia. 

Bounce coverage is also making its way into journalism. Nik Cohn's Triksta: Life and 
Death and New Orleans Rap reports on the author's own involvement with this genre, one 
certainly complicated by his own simultaneous obsession and distaste for the music. 
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Chicano rock 


Chicano Rock Music is rock music performed by Mexican American groups or music with 
themes derived from Chicano culture. Chicano Rock, to a great extent, does not refer to any 
single style or approach. Some of these groups did not sing in Spanish at all, or use many 
specifically Latin instruments or sounds, at least on what little we have heard. The main 
unifying factor, whether or not any explicitly Latin American music is heard, is a strong R&B 
influence, and a rather independent and rebellious approach to making music that comes 
from outside the music industry. 


Overview 


There are two undercurrents in Chicano rock. One is a devotion to the original rhythm 
and blues and country roots of Rock and roll. Ritchie Valens, Sunny and the Sunglows, The 
Sir Douglas Quintet, Thee Midniters, Los Lobos, War, Tierra, and E] Chicano all have made 
music that is heavily based on 1950's R&B, even when general trends moved away from the 
original sound of rock as time went by. 

Another characteristic is the openness to Latin American sounds and influences. Trini 
Lopez, Santana, Malo, and other Chicano 'Latin Rock’ groups follow this approach with their 
fusions of R&B, Jazz, and Caribbean sounds; but all of the groups and performers have some 
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of these influences. Los Lobos in particular alternates between R&B roots rock and the Latin 
rock style. 

Even such songs like Sam the Sham and the Pharaohs "Wooly Bully" and ? & the 
Mysterians' "96 Tears", while not by definition "Latin Music", may have a Tejano influence in 
their whirling keyboard runs and beats. 

Ozomatli had led the new wave of Latin Rock groups that fuse multiple musical genres. 


History 


In places such as Los Angeles, the San Francisco Bay area, and Dallas and Houston, Texas, 
the African-American audience was very important to aspiring Latino musicians, and this 
kept their music wedded to authentic R&B. Undoubtedly, many listeners in the 1960s heard 
Sunny and the Sunglows "Talk to Me", or Thee Midniters'and more famously, Cannibal and 
the Headhunters' "Land of a Thousand Dances" and assumed that the groups were black. The 
roots of Chicano rock are found in the music of Don Tosti and Lalo Guerrero ("The Father of 
Chicano Music") Tosti's "Pachuco Boogie," recorded in 1949 was the first Chicano million- 
selling record, a swing tune featuring a Spanish rap, using hipster slang called "Calo." 
Guerrero also adapted swing and "jump" styles to Spanish language recordings -- all this as 
rhythm and blues was beginning to emerge as a forerunner to rock 'n' roll. In the 60s there 
was an explosion of Chicano rock bands in East Los Angeles. One of the first to have a local 
hit, and even appear on Dick Clark, was The Premiers, with a cover of a Don and Dewey song 
called "Farmer John." It featured the beat from the popular hit, "Louie, Louie," which was in 
turn based on a Latino song, "Loco Cha Cha." 

In the early to mid 1960s, the American audience was probably more open to Latin 
sounds than even today; because of the popularity of bossa nova, bugalu, mambo, and other 
forms. Also musicians who didn't conform to the rather limited range of early rock could find 
success as folk performers. 

Trini Lopez, whose music was a mixture of folk, lounge pop, and R&B, was able to prosper 
before the Beatles came to America and Bob Dylan went electric. "Corazén de Melén" takes 
a Mexican folk tune, and like "Heart of my Heart", makes it into a relaxed, shuffling lounge 
tune. Trini mainly worked and recorded in a live setting (with a lot of audience participation), 
and soon the Beatles and The Beach Boys made studio recording effects dominant in rock, 
unfortunately making Trini's loose, breezy live-in-club style seem old fashioned all too soon. 

The British Invasion challenged all American musicians, not just Chicanos. The Sir 
Douglas Quintet is said to have made the most 'English' sounding American music of the 
Beatlemania period (actually since the English were playing music that was more rooted in 
R&B than many white Americans of that time, the Quintet were actually sounding 'English' 
by keeping to an all-American R&B/Country sound). Indeed, producer Huey P. Meaux put the 
Sir in the group's name to emphasize the connection, but that was more a marketing change 
than a musical one. 

While none of these groups challenged the Beatles and the Rolling Stones for more than 
a brief time, Sam the Sham and the Pharaohs, ? and the Mysterians, and Thee Midnighters 
made music that was more like that of the British groups than many other American bands, 
like The Lovin' Spoonful or The Beach Boys. Part of this was their love of pure R&B, and 
perhaps, in spite of being just as American as anyone else, these bands were treated as 
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"outsiders" to some degree and their music reflects this unconventional point of view. Also, 
many of these groups produced music on a very low budget, often working on small labels, 
or even self-producing music; giving some of their work a rougher feel. 


Chicano punk 


Chicano punk is a branch of Chicano rock with bands like Los IIlegals, The Brat, The Plugz 
and Los Cruzados coming out of the punk scene in Los Angeles. Also Union 13, from the 
streets of East Los Angeles. 
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Country music 


In popular music, country music, also called country and western music or country- 
western, is an amalgam of popular musical forms developed in the Southern United States, 
with roots in traditional folk music, Celtic Music, Blues, Gospel music, and Old-time music 
that began to develop rapidly “ in the 1920s. The term country music began to be widely 
applied to the music in the 1940s and was fully embraced in the 1970s while country and 
western declined in use “4. 

However, country music is actually a catch-all category that embraces several different 
genres of music: Nashville sound (the pop-like music very popular in the 1960s); bluegrass, 
a fast mandolin, banjo and fiddle-based music popularized by Bill Monroe and by the Foggy 
Mountain Boys; Western which encompasses traditional Western ballads and Hollywood 
Cowboy Music, Western swing, a sophisticated dance music popularized by Bob Wills; 
Bakersfield sound (popularized by Buck Owens and Merle Haggard); Outlaw country; Cajun; 
Zydeco; gospel; oldtime (generally pre-1930 folk music); honky tonk; Appalachian; 
rockabilly; neotraditional country and jug band. 

Each style is unique in its execution, its use of rhythms, and its chord structures, though 
many songs have been adapted to the different country styles. One example is the tune "Milk 
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Cow Blues", an early blues tune by Kokomo Arnold that has been performed in a wide variety 
of country styles by everyone from Aerosmith to Bob Wills to Willie Nelson, George Strait to 
Ricky Nelson and Elvis Presley. 


History 


Vernon Dalhart was the first country singer to have a nationwide hit (May 1924, with 
"The Wreck of Old '97") (see External Links below). Other important early recording artists 
were Riley Puckett, Don Richardson, Fiddling John Carson, Ernest Stoneman, Charlie Poole 
and the North Carolina Ramblers, and The Skillet Lickers. 

The origins of modern country music can be traced to two seminal influences and a 
remarkable coincidence. Jimmie Rodgers and the Carter Family are widely considered to be 
the founders of country music, and their songs were first captured at an historic recording 
session in Bristol, Tennessee on August 1, 1927, where Ralph Peer was the talent scout and 
sound recordist. It is possible to categorize many country singers as being either from the 
Jimmie Rodgers strand or the Carter Family strand of country music: 


Jimmie Rodgers' influence 


Jimmie Rodgers’ gift to country music was country folk. Building on the traditional 
ballads and musical influences of the South, Rodgers wrote and sang songs that ordinary 
people could relate to. He took the experiences of his own life in the Meridian, Mississippi, 
area and those of the people he met on the railroad, in bars and on the streets to create his 
lyrics. He used the musical influences of the traditional ballads and the folk to create his 
tunes. Since 1953, Meridian's Jimmie Rodgers Memorial Festival has been held annually 
during May to honor the anniversary of Rodger's death. The first festival was on May 26, 
1953. 

Pathos, humor, women, whiskey, murder, death, disease and destitution are all present 
in his lyrics and these themes have been carried forward and developed by his followers. 
People like Hank Williams, Merle Haggard, Waylon Jennings, George Jones, Townes van 
Zandt, Kris Kristofferson and Johnny Cash have also suffered, and shared their suffering, 
bringing added dimensions to those themes. It would be fair to say that Jimmie Rodgers sang 
about life and death from a male perspective, and this viewpoint has dominated some areas 
of country music. It would also be fair to credit his influence for the development of honky 
tonk, rockabilly and the Bakersfield sound. 


Hank Williams 


Jimmie Rodgers is a major foundation stone in the structure of country music, but the 
most influential artist from the Jimmie Rodgers strand is undoubtedly Hank Williams, Sr. In 
his short career (he was only 29 when he died), he dominated the country scene and his 
songs have been covered by practically every other country artist, male and female. Some 
have even included him in their compositions (for example, Waylon Jennings and Alan 
Jackson). Hank had two personas: as Hank Williams he was a singer-songwriter and 
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entertainer; as "Luke the Drifter", he was a songwriting crusader. The complexity of his 
character was reflected in the introspective songs he wrote about heartbreak, happiness and 
love (e.g., "I'm So Lonesome I Could Cry"), and the more upbeat numbers about Cajun food 
("Jambalaya") or cigar store Indians ("Kaw-Liga"). He took the music to a different level and 
a wider audience. 

Both Hank Williams, Jr. and his son Hank Williams II] have been innovators within 
country music as well, Hank Jr. leading towards rock fusion and "outlaw country", and Hank 
III going much further in reaching out to death metal and psychobilly soul. 


The Carter Family's influence 


The other Ralph Peer discovery, the Carter family, consisted of A.P. Carter, his wife Sara 
and their sister-in-law Maybelle. They built a long recording career based on the sonorous 
bass of A.P., the beautiful singing of Sara and the unique guitar playing of Maybelle. A.P.'s 
main contribution was the collection of songs and ballads that he picked up in his expeditions 
into the hill country around their home in Maces Springs, Virginia. In addition, being a man, 
he made it possible for Sara and Maybelle to perform without stigma at that time. Sara and 
Maybelle arranged the songs that A.P. collected and wrote their own songs. They were the 
precursors of a line of talented female country singers like Kitty Wells, Patsy Cline, Loretta 
Lynn, Skeeter Davis, Tammy Wynette, Dolly Parton and June Carter Cash, the daughter of 
Maybelle and the wife of Johnny Cash. 


Bluegrass 


Bluegrass carries on the tradition of the old String Band Music and was invented, in its 
pure form, by Bill Monroe. The name "Bluegrass" was simply taken from Monroe's band, the 
"Blue Grass Boys". The first recording in the classic line-up was made in 1945: Bill Monroe 
on mandolin and vocals, Lester Flatt on guitar and vocals, Earl Scruggs on 5-String banjo, 
Chubby Wise on fiddle and Cedric Rainwater on upright bass. This band set the standard for 
all bluegrass bands to follow, most of the famous early Bluegrass musicians were one-time 
band members of the Bluegrass Boys, like Lester Flatt & Earl Scruggs, Jimmy Martin and Del 
McCoury, or played with Monroe occasionally, like Sonny Osborne, The Stanley Brothers and 
Don Reno. Monroe also influenced people like Ricky Skaggs, Alison Krauss and Rhonda 
Vincent, who carry on the folk and ballad tradition in the bluegrass style. 


The Nashville sound 


During the 1960s, country music became a multimillion-dollar industry centered on 
Nashville, Tennessee. Under the direction of producers such as Chet Atkins, Owen Bradley, 
and later Billy Sherrill, the Nashville sound brought country music to a diverse audience. This 
sound was notable for borrowing from 1950s pop stylings: a prominent and 'smooth' vocal, 
backed by a string section and vocal chorus. Instrumental soloing was de-emphasised in 
favor of trademark ‘licks’. Leading artists in this genre included Patsy Cline, Jim Reeves, and 
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later Tammy Wynette and Charlie Rich. Although country music has great stylistic diversity, 
some critics say this diversity was strangled by the formulaic approach of the Nashville 
Sound producers. Others point to the commercial need to re-invent country in the face of the 
dominance of '50s rock'n'roll and subsequent British Invasion. Even today the variety of 
country music is not usually well reflected in commercial radio airplay and the popular 
perception of country music is fraught with stereotypes of hillbillies and maudlin ballads. 


Reaction to the Nashville sound 


The supposedly "vanilla"-flavored sounds that emanated from Nashville led to a reaction 
among musicians outside Nashville, who saw that there was more to the genre than "the 
same old tunes, fiddle and guitar..." (Waylon Jennings). 

California produced the Bakersfield sound, promoted by Buck Owens and Merle Haggard 
and based on the work of the legendary Maddox Brothers and Rose, whose wild eclectic mix 
of old time country, hillbilly swing and gospel in the 1940s and 1950s was a feature of honky- 
tonks and dance halls in the state. 

Within Nashville in the 1980s, Randy Travis, Ricky Skaggs and others brought a return to 
the traditional values. Their musicianship, songwriting and producing skills helped to revive 
the genre momentarily. However, even they, and such long-time greats as Jones, Cash, and 
Haggard, fell from popularity as the record companies again imposed their formulas and 
refused to promote established artists. Capitol Records made an almost wholesale clearance 
of their country artists in the 1960s. 


Other developments 


The two strands of country music have continued to develop since 1990s. The Jimmie 
Rodgers influence can be seen in a pronounced "working man" image promoted by singers 
like Brooks & Dunn and Garth Brooks. On the Carter Family side, singers like Iris Dement and 
Nanci Griffith have written on more traditional "folk" themes, albeit with a contemporary 
point of view. 

In the 1990s a new form of country music emerged, called by some alternative country, 
neotraditional, or "insurgent country". Performed by generally younger musicians and 
inspired by traditional country performers and the country reactionaries, it shunned the 
Nashville-dominated sound of mainstream country and borrowed more from punk and rock 
groups than the watered-down, pop-oriented sound of Nashville. 

There are at least three U. S. cable networks devoted to the genre: CMT (owned by 
Viacom), VH-1 Country (also owned by Viacom), and GAC (owned by The E. W. Scripps 
Company). 


African-American country 


Country music has had only a handful of Black stars Charley Pride and Deford Bailey 
being the most notable. Pride endured much open racism early in his career. Many TV 
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audiences were shocked to realize that the songs they enjoyed were performed by a black 
man. Pride became the second black member of the Grand Ole Opry in 1993 (he had declined 
an invitation to join in 1968). He is considered a major influence on traditionalists today. 
Country music has also influenced the work of many black musicians such as Ray Charles, 
Keb' Mo' and Cowboy Troy. 

African-American influences in Country Music can be documented at least as far back as 
the 1920s. Harmonica ace, DeFord Bailey, appeared on the Grand Ole Opry stage in 1926. 
Whites and blacks in rural communities in the South played in stringbands. 

The Black Country Music Association, headed by Frankie Staton, and located in Nashville, 
provides a forum for and gives visibility to credible black artists. By assembling a network 
and building an infrastructure previously lacking, it gives African-American performers a 
place to turn to for advice and education in the music business. 

"The Black Experience: From Where I Stand," is an album that presents 52 black artists' 
contributions to country music and includes not only African-American artists primarily 
known for their contributions to the blues, but those such as Charlie Pride and Cleve Francis, 
who identified themselves solely as country artists. 


Reception 


Though "its primary audience is the children and grandchildren of the poor rural 
Southerners that gave commercial country music its birth (Ellison 1995; Peterson and Kern 
1995)", "country music is widely enjoyed by people in all walks of North American society 
and around the world" “ and it is an often controversial, much loved and much hated, music. 
Race issues play a large part in country music reception and the music has been praised for 
diversity and universality as well as criticised for its lack of those qualities and supposed 
racism. However, "country music is [also] widely disparaged in racialized terms, and 
assertions of its essential 'badness' are frequently framed in specifically racial terms" such 
as "white trash" /21, 

President George H. W. Bush celebrated country music by declaring October, 1990 
"Country Music Month". The proclamation read: 

"Encompassing a wide range of musical genres, from folk songs and religious hymns to 

rhythm and blues, country music reflects our Nation's cultural diversity as well as the 

aspirations and ideals that unite us. It springs from the heart of America and speaks 
eloquently of our history, our faith in God, our devotion to family, and our appreciation 
for the value of freedom and hard work. With its simple melodies and timeless, universal 
themes, country music appeals to listeners of all ages and from all walks of life." (quoted 

in (21) 

Contrastingly, the Lyndon LaRouche founded Schiller Institute (quoted in 21) represents 
an extreme though familiar view when it criticises country music for those same populist 
values. They write that country music represents: 

"the 'musical culture’ of the pessimistic American populist, wallowing in nostalgia for the 

Good Old Days and the glorious Lost Cause of Confederacy..." 

However, the institute describes country's origins dubiously and contradictorily as 
elitist: 
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"Where did Country and Western come from? You guessed it, again: not from the hills and 
hollers of rural America, but from testtubes [sic] of such cultural warfare centers as 
Theodore Adorno's [sic] Princeton Radio Research Project." 

While country music is not a benevolent conspiracy as described by the Schiller Institute 
neither is it the ideal representation of positive values and inclusion described by President 
Bush. For both the Institute and the President "whiteness, racism, poverty, and alienated 
labor are, it seems quite as irrelevant as country music's obvious failure to appeal to listeners 
from at least some walks of life." 2 

These contrasting and contradicting views highlight that country may be celebrated or 
criticised by different listeners for the exact same and directly opposite reasons. One listener 
may value country as an expression of their rural roots, values, and culture, while another 
dislikes country because they feel excluded from or do not wish to participate in that 
expression. Yet another listener may value country for the providing an ability to feel 
included or participate in its values without sharing its roots and culture. This is a 
complicated phenomena as evidenced by Richard Peterson's question: 

"How is it that country music has retained in its lyrics and in the images of its leading 

exponents the dualistic, populist, individualist, fatalistic, antiurbane zeitgeist of poor and 

working-class Southern whites, although most of its fans do not have these 
characteristics? In a word, how has it maintained its dinstinctive sense of authenticity?" 

i) 

Discomfort with country music and accusations of racism may stem from listeners 
discomfort with their own racism, including a projection of that racism onto country 
musicians and fans: 

"..For many cosmopolitan Americans, especially, country is 'bad' music precisely because 

it is widely understood to signify an explicit claim to whiteness, not as an unmarked, 

neutral condition of lacking (or trying to shed) race, but as a marked, foregrounded claim 
of cultural identity - a bad whiteness...unredeemed by ethnicity, folkloric authenticity, 

progressive politics, or the noblesse oblige of elite musical culture." 2 

While mainstream country may contain no examples of overt or even covert racism: 

"those who suspect country music is racist, for example, might find their opinion 

strengthened by the underground race-baiting, hate-filled music of country 

singer/songwriter ‘Johnny Rebel’ (Clifford 'Pee Wee' Trahan) whose records have 
circulated widely, since his commercial heyday in the 1960s. Among his most popular 

songs: 'Nigger Hatin' Me."" 2 

It must be noted that Rebel is an extreme and not at all representative example: 

"Of all the misapprehensions at loose in the world about country music, perhaps the most 

persistent is that it's the music of racist, redneck Republicans." &! 


Further reading 


e In The Country of Country: A Journey to the Roots of American Music, 
Nicholas Dawidoff, Vintage Books, 1998, ISBN 0-375-70082-x 

e Are You Ready for the Country: Elvis, Dylan, Parsons and the Roots of Country Rock, 
Peter Dogget, Penguin Books, 2001, ISBN 0-140-26108-7 
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e = Roadkill on the Three-Chord Highway, 
Colin Escott, Routledge, 2002, ISBN 0-415-93783-3 

e Guitars & Cadillacs, 
Sabine Keevil, Thinking Dog Publishing, 2002, ISBN 0-968-99730-9 

e Country Music USA, 


Bill C. Malone, University of Texas Press, 1985, ISBN 0-292-71096-8, 2nd Rev ed, 
2002, ISBN 0-292-75262-8 

e Don't Get Above Your Raisin’: Country Music and the Southern Working Class 
(Music in American Life), 
Bill C. Malone, University of Illinois Press, 2002, ISBN 0-252-02678-0 
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Bakersfield sound 


The Bakersfield sound was a genre of country music developed in the mid- to late 1950s in 
and around Bakersfield, California, at bars such as The Blackboard. The town, known mainly 
for agriculture and oil production, was the destination for many Dust Bowl migrants and 
others from Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas, and other parts of the Southwest. The mass 
migration of "Okies" to California also meant that their music would follow and thrive, 
finding an audience in California's Central Valley. One of the first groups to make it big on the 
west coast was the Maddox Brothers and Rose, who were the first to wear outlandish 
costumes and make a "show" out of their performances. 

Bakersfield country really hit its stride as a reaction against the slick, string-laden 
Nashville sound, which was becoming popular in the late 1950s Artists like Wynn Stewart 
used electric instrumentation and added a backbeat, as well as other stylistic elements 
borrowed from rock and roll. In the early 1960s, Merle Haggard and Buck Owens, among 
others, brought the Bakersfield sound to mainstream audiences, and it soon became one of 
the most popular kinds of country music, also influencing later country stars such as Dwight 
Yoakam. 
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Cowpunk 


Cowpunk or Country Punk is a subgenre of punk rock that began in southern California in 
the 1980s, especially Los Angeles. It tended to downplay the fashion elements associated 
with the musically similar British psychobilly movement, and grew directly out of the 
influence of bands like the Cramps and The Gun Club with few direct ties to the British 
movement. Bands associated with cowpunk include Blood On The Saddle, The Lazy Cowgirls, 
The Screamin’ Sirens, Frank Black and the Catholics, Tex and the Horseheads, and others. 
Social Distortion, while initially a melodic hardcore punk band, had moved in a cowpunk 
direction in the late 1980s. 

k.d. lang's earliest albums can also be characterized as cowpunk, although she gradually 
evolved toward a more traditional country style. 

The influence of cowpunk today is most apparent in the work of Throw Rag, Reverend 
Horton Heat and The Supersuckers, and traces of its influence can be detected in some of the 
work of The White Stripes. 
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Nashville sound 


The Nashville sound in country music arose during the 1950s in the United States. Chet 
Atkins, Owen Bradley and Bob Ferguson, who were producing records in Nashville, invented 
the form by stripping the honky tonk roughness from traditional country and adding jazzy 
production and pop song structures. Vocalist Patsy Cline and pianist Floyd Cramer were two 
of the most famous of the Nashville sound's original era. 

In the early 1960s, the Nashville sound began to be challenged by the rival Bakersfield 
sound. Nashville's pop song structure became more pronounced, and it morphed into 
countrypolitan. Countrypolitan was aimed straight at mainstream markets, and it sold well 
throughout the later 1960s and 1970s. Among the architects of this sound were producers 
Billy Sherrill (who was instrumental in shaping Tammy Wynette's early career), and Glenn 
Sutton. Artists who typified the Countrypolitan sound initially included Wynette, Glen 
Campbell, Lynn Anderson, and Charlie Pride, during the 1960s and early '70s, and later Dolly 
Parton, Kenny Rogers, and Crystal Gayle. The Bakersfield sound and, later, outlaw country 
dominated country music among aficionados while countrypolitan reigned on the pop 
charts. 

Upon being asked what the Nashville Sound was, Chet Atkins would reach his hand into 
his pocket, shake the loose change around, and say "That's what itis. It's the sound of money". 
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Doo-wop 
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Doo-wop is a style of vocal-based rhythm and blues music popular in the mid-1950s to the 
early 1960s in the United States. The term was coined by a disc jockey, Gus Gossert, in the 
1970s referring to (mostly) white Rock & Roll groups of the late '50s and early '60s. It 
became the fashion in the 1990s to keep expanding the definion backward to take in Rhythm 
& Blues groups from the mid-1950s and then further back to include groups from the early 
1950s and even the 1940s. There is no consensus as to what constitutes a Doo-wop song, 
and many aficionados of R&B music dislike the term intensely. 

The style was at first characterized by upbeat harmony vocals that used nonsense 
syllables from which the name of the style is derived. The name was later extended to group 
harmony ballads. Examples "Count Every Star" (1950), as though imitating the plucking ofa 
double bass, created a template for later groups. 

1951 was perhaps the year doo-wop broke into the mainstream in a consistent manner. 
Hit songs included "My Reverie" by The Larks, "I Couldn't Sleep a Wink Last Night" by The 
Mello-Moods, "Glory of Love" by The Five Keys, "Shouldn't I Know" by The Cardinals and "It 
Ain't the Meat" by The Swallows. 

By 1953, doo-wop was extremely popular, and disc jockey Alan Freed began introducing 
black groups' music to his white audiences, with great success. Groups included The Spaniels, 
The Moonglows and The Flamingos, whose "Golden Teardrops" is a classic of the genre. 
Other groups, like The Castelles and The Penguins, innovated new styles, most famously 
uptempo doo wop, established by The Crows 1953 "Gee" and Cleftones' 1956 "Little Girl of 
Mine". That same year, Frankie Lymon & the Teenagers became a teen pop sensation with 
songs like "Why Do Fools Fall in Love?". Some consider a 1956 hit by The Five Satins, "In the 
Still of the Night," to be the quintessential doo-wop record. 

Doo-wop remained popular until the British Invasion in the early to mid 1960s. Dion & 
the Belmonts' "I Wonder Why" (1958) was a major hit that is sometimes regarded as the 
anthem for doo wop, while The Five Discs added a wide range of sounds and pitched vocals. 

1961 may be the peak of doo-wop, with hits that include The Marcels', an interracial 
group, "Blue Moon". There was a revival of the nonsense-syllable form of doo-wop in the 
early 1960s, with popular records by The Marcels, The Rivingtons, and Vito & the Salutations. 
A few years later, the genre had reached the self-referential stage, with songs about the 
singers ("Mr. Bass Man") and the songwriters ("Who Put the Bomp?") 

The genre has seen mild surges throughout the years, with many radio shows dedicated 
to doo-wop. It has its roots in 1930s and 40s music, like songs by the Ink Spots and Mills 
Brothers. Its main artists are concentrated in urban areas (New York Metro Area, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles etc), with a few exceptions. Revival shows on TV and boxed CD sets 
have kept interest in the music. Groups have done remakes of doo-wops with great success 
over the years. Part of the regional beach music or shag music scene, centered in the 
Carolinas and surrounding states, includes both the original classic recordings and 
numerous re-makes over the years. Other artists have had doo-wop or doo-wop-influnced 
hits in later years, such as Billy Joel's 1983 hit, Longest Time, Frank Zappa's 1981 hit, Fine 
Girl, or Electric Light Orchestra's 1976 hit Telephone Line. 

It has been noted that doo-wop groups tend to be named after birds. These include The 
Ravens, The Cardinals, The Crows, The Wrens, The Robins, The Swallows, The Larks, The 
Flamingos, The Penguins and The Feathers. 
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Doo-wop is popular among collegiate a capella groups due to its easy adaptation to an 
all-vocal form. 

Also, Japenese doo-wop musical group Chanels (afterward, it was renamed Rats & Star), 
including famous sex offender Masashi Tashiro, came out in 80's Japan. 

The musical Little Shop of Horrors used doo-wop (and similar styles) as a pastiche, 
especially by the three narrator girls in songs such as Da-Doo and Some Fun Now. Stephen 
Sondheim also makes use of this style in his musical Company with the song You Could Drive 
a Person Crazy. 
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Go Go 


Go-Go is a subgenre of funk music developed in and around Washington, D.C. in the mid and 
late 1970s. While its musical classification, influences, and origins are debated, Chuck Brown 
(b. 1934) is regarded as the fundamental force behind the creation of go-go music. 

Go-go is defined by continuous, complex, heavy rhythm arrangements focused through 
two motifs performed on multiple congas, tumbadoras, and rototoms, interspersed with 
timbale and cowbell parts, driven by heavy-footed drumming and punctuated by crowd call- 
and-response. A swing rhythm is often implied (if not explicitly stated). 

Some go-go bands have seen varying degrees of success nationally and worldwide, but 
Washington, D.C. remains the preeminent center for the music. 


History 


Chuck Brown, a fixture on the Washington music scene with Chuck Brown & the Soul 
Searchers ("We the People", "Ashley's Roachclip"), inspired other local bands in the mid- 
1970s to incorporate go-go music more and more into their standard live shows. This 
included the funk-driven Trouble Funk and the rock-influenced E.U., who became the most 
popular bands on the go-go music scene by the end of the 70s. Brown's 1979 hit single 
"Bustin' Loose" was the culmination of go-go music's early success. Trouble Funk briefly 
signed with New Jersey's Sugar Hill Records, where they released the minor hit "Pump Me 
Up". E.U. scored a national hit when they performed their song "Da Butt" in the motion 
picture School Daze in 1988. 

The next generation of go-go featured The Junk Yard Band and Rare Essence, two 
enduring bands that gained popularity after go-go had become established. The Junk Yard 
Band began as a group of children as young as nine years old, performing music on a hodge- 
podge of discarded items fashioned into musical instruments. They signed and toured with 
New York's Def Jam Records, where they released the 12-inch single "The Word". Rare 
Essence, who was mentored at a young age by Chuck Brown, signed briefly with Mercury 
Records, but both bands' prominence were primarily established in and around Washington 
and the Mid-Atlantic area. 

Many of these bands still perform today, along with successive generations of bands. Go- 
Go is always performed live at nightclubs, neighborhood parties, and sometimes with famous 
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singers. Go-Go initially spread through the distribution of free cassette tapes, and is now 
found locally in the Maryland, Washington D.C., and Virginia area for sale on CDs. 

Go-go clubs sometimes acquired a reputation for violence, and in some areas of 
Washington, clubs are not permitted to play go-go or have go-go bands appear. One well- 
publicized venue with trouble was Club U, located inside a DC government building at the 
corner of 14th Street NW and U Street NW, where a murder and other incidents happened 
before the club was closed. 


Popular go-go bands and songs 
First generation 


e Chuck Brown ("Bustin Loose," "That'll Work," "Money") 

e E.U. (Experience Unlimited) ("Da Butt," "EU Freeze," "Future Funk") 
e Trouble Funk ("Pump Me Up," "Drop the Bomb," "E Flat Boogie") 

e Little Benny and the Masters ("Who came to boogie") 


Second generation 


e Backyard Band ("91 Dope Jam", "Unibomber", "Skillet", "Thug Passion", "Keep it 
Gangsta", "Pretty Girls", "Fakin Like") 

e Junk Yard Band ("Sardines," "Rough it Off," "Go Hard") 

e Northeast Groovers ("The Rumble," "Off the Muscle," "The Water") 

e Rare Essence ("Lock It," "Work the Walls," "Body Moves," "Overnight Scenario") 


Hybrid Go-go and R&B bands 


e After Hours Band 
e Da Measures Band/DrasticMeasuresBand 
e Familiar Faces 
e LISSEN Band 
e Soul Patrol 
e Suttle Thought 
Home | Up 
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Gospel music 


Gospel music may refer either to the religious music that first came out of African-American 
churches in the 1930's or, more loosely, to both black gospel music and to the religious music 
composed and sung by white southern Christian artists. While the separation between the 
two styles was never absolute — both drew from the Methodist hymnal and artists in one 
tradition sometimes sang songs belonging to the other — the sharp division between black 
and white America, particularly black and white churches, kept the two apart. While those 
divisions have lessened slightly in the past fifty years, the two traditions are still distinct. 

In both traditions, some performers, such as Mahalia Jackson have limited themselves to 
appearing in religious contexts only, while others, such as the Golden Gate Quartet and Clara 
Ward, have performed gospel music in secular settings, even night clubs. Many performers, 
such as the Jordanaires, Al Green, and Solomon Burke have performed both secular and 
religious music. It is common for such performers to include gospel songs in otherwise 
secular performances, although the opposite almost never happens. 

Although predominantly an American phenomenon Gospel music has spread throughout 
the world including to Australia with choirs such as The Elementals and Jonah & The Whalers 
and festivals such as the Australian Gospel Music Festival. Norway is home to the popular 
Oslo Gospel Choir and most importantly The Ansgar Gospel Choir. 


Black gospel 
Origins (1920s - 1940s) 


What most people would identify today as " — gospel —" began very differently eighty 
years ago. The gospel music that Thomas A. Dorsey, Sallie Martin, Dr. Mattie Moss Clark, 
Willie Mae Ford Smith and other pioneers popularized had its roots in the more freewheeling 
forms of religious devotion of "Sanctified" or "Holiness" churches — sometimes called "holy 
rollers" by other denominations — who encouraged individual church members to "testify," 
speaking or singing spontaneously about their faith and experience of the Holy Ghost and 
Getting Happy, sometimes while dancing in celebration. In the 1920s Sanctified artists, such 
as Arizona Dranes, many of whom were also traveling preachers, started making records in 
a style that melded traditional religious themes with barrelhouse, blues and boogie woogie 
techniques and brought jazz instruments, such as drums and horns, into the church. It is also 
important to note that gospel music is not just a form of music. It is an intricate part of the 
religious experience for many church-goers. 

Dorsey, who, as jonny g, had once composed for and played piano behind blues giants 
Tampa Red, Ma Rainey and Bessie Smith, worked hard to develop this new music, organizing 
an annual convention for gospel artists, touring with Martin to sell sheet music and gradually 
overcoming the resistance of more conservative churches to what many of them considered 
sinful, worldly music. Combining the sixteen bar structure and blues modes and rhythms 
with religious lyrics, Dorsey's compositions opened up possibilities for innovative singers 
such as Sister Rosetta Tharpe to apply their very individual talents to his songs, while 
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inspiring church members to "shout" — either to call out catch phrases or to add musical 
lines of their own in response to the singers. 

This free-er style affected other black religious musical styles as well. The most popular 
groups in the 1930s were male quartets or small groups such as The Golden Gate Quartet, 
who sang, usually unaccompanied, in jubilee style, mixing careful harmonies, melodious 
singing, playful syncopation and sophisticated arrangements to produce a fresh, 
experimental style far removed from the more somber hymn-singing. These groups also 
absorbed popular sounds from pop groups such as The Mills Brothers and produced songs 
that mixed conventional religious themes, humor and social and political commentary. They 
began to show more and more influence from gospel as they incorporated the new music 
into their repertoire. 


Golden age (1940s - 1950s) 


The new gospel music composed by Dorsey and others proved very important among 
quartets, who began turning in a new direction. Groups such as the Dixie Hummingbirds, 
Pilgrim Travelers, Soul Stirrers, Swan Silvertones, Sensational Nightingales and Five Blind 
Boys of Mississippi introduced even more stylistic freedom to the close harmonies of jubilee 
style, adding ad libs and using repeated short phrases in the background to maintain a 
rhythmic base for the innovations of the lead singers. Individual singers also stood out more 
as jubilee turned to "hard gospel" and as soloists began to shout more and more, often in 
falsettos anchored by a prominent bass. Quartet singers combined both individual virtuoso 
performances and jack off innovative harmonic and rhythmic invention — what Ira Tucker 
Sr. and Paul Owens of the Hummingbirds called "trickeration" — that amplified both the 
emotional and musical intensity of their songs. 

At the same time that quartet groups were reaching their zenith in the 1940s and 1950s, 
a number of women singers were achieving stardom. Some, such as Mahalia Jackson and 
Bessie Griffin, were primarily soloists, while others, such as Clara Ward, The Caravans, The 
Davis Sisters and Dorothy Love Coates, sang in small groups. While some groups, such as The 
Ward Singers, employed the sort of theatrics and daring group dynamics that male quartet 
groups used, for the most part women gospel singers relied instead on overpowering 
technique and dramatic personal witness to establish themselves. 

Roberta Martin in Chicago stood apart from other women gospel singers in many 
respects. She led groups that featured both men and women singers, employed an 
understated style that did not stress individual virtuosity, and sponsored a number of 
individual artists, such as James Cleveland, who went on to change the face of gospel in the 
decades that followed. 


Gospel's influences 
Gospel artists, who had been influenced by pop music trends for years, had a major 
influence on early rhythm and blues artists, particularly the "bird groups" such as the Orioles, 


the Ravens and the Flamingos, who applied gospel quartets’ a cappella techniques to pop 
songs in the late 1940s and throughout the 1950s. Individual gospel artists, such as Sam 
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Cooke, and secular artists who borrowed heavily from gospel, such as Ray Charles and James 
Brown, had an even greater impact later in the 1950s, helping to create soul music by 
bringing even more gospel to rhythm and blues. Elvis Presley is probably the biggest gospel 
artist but he is also in the rock’n roll hall of fame and country music hall of fame. His gospel 
favorites were "Why me Lord," "How great thou art," and "You'll never walk alone". 

Many of the most prominent soul artists, such as Aretha Franklin, Marvin Gaye, Wilson 
Pickett and Al Green, had roots in the church and gospel music and brought with them much 
of the vocal styles of artists such as Clara Ward and Julius Cheeks. Secular songwriters often 
appropriated gospel songs, such as the Pilgrim Travelers’ song "I've Got A New Home", which 
Ray Charles turned into "Lonely Avenue", or "Stand By Me", which Ben E. King and Lieber 
and Stoller adapted from a well-known gospel song, or Marvin Gaye's "Can I Get A Witness", 
which reworks traditional gospel catchphrases. In other cases secular musicians did the 
opposite, attaching phrases and titles from the gospel tradition to secular songs to create 
soul hits such as "Come See About Me" for the Supremes and "99 1/2 Won't Do" for Wilson 
Pickett. 


Gospel choirs appearing in other genres 


One trend in modern music is to use a gospel choir occasionally in the middle of a song 
in a different genre, such as alternative or rock. The following are examples. 
Downfall by matchbox twenty 
Under the Bridge by Red Hot Chili Peppers 
I'm Alright by Jars of Clay 
All These Things That I've Done by The Killers 


White Gospel 


Often called country gospel to distinguish it from black gospel, white gospel music has 
followed a different trajectory during the past eighty years. Some ofits roots are found in the 
publishing work and "normal schools" of Aldine S. Kieffer and Ephraim Ruebush. It was 
promoted by traveling singing school teachers, southern gospel quartets, and shape note 
music publishing companies such as the A. J. Showalter Company (1879), the James D. 
Vaughan Publishing Company and the Stamps-Baxter Music and Printing Company. 

Southern gospel also drew much of its creative energy from the Holiness churches that 
arose throughout the south in the first decades of the twentieth century and that created 
new music, in addition to the traditional hymns of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
to accompany their new forms of worship. 

Some early country gospel artists, such as The Carter Family, achieved wide popularity 
through their recordings and radio performances in the 1920s and 1930s. Others, such as 
Homer Rodeheaver, George Beverly Shea or Cliff Barrows, became well-known through their 
association with traveling evangelists such as Billy Sunday or Billy Graham. 

The city of Hartford, Arkansas, was for a time known as an oasis of Gospel publishing, 
being home to the Hartford Music Company, which employed the talents of Albert E. Brumley 
(composer of "I'll Fly Away") and E.M. Bartlett (composer of "Victory in Jesus"). 
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Among the best known southern gospel performers are The Statesmen Quartet, The 
Blackwood Brothers, the Jordanaires, J.D. Sumner and the Stamps Quartet, the Oak Ridge 
Boys, The Happy Goodman Family, and The Cathedrals. As in the case of black gospel, the 
churchgoing audience for white gospel music has not always forgiven its stars, such as the 
Oak Ridge Boys, who have crossed over to pop music. Other traditional groups, such as The 
Imperials, helped lead the development of Contemporary Christian Music. In recent years, 
Southern Gospel Music has experienced a resurgence of popularity due to the success of Bill 
and Gloria Gaither's "Homecoming" series of videos, featuring many of the legends of SGM 
performing together with many currently popular groups, such as The Gaither Vocal Band, 
The Hoppers, and Ernie Haase & Signature Sound. 

The Gospel Music Association is a major group of gospel artists who maintain a hall of 
fame covering all aspects of gospel music. The Southern Gospel Music Association (SGMA) 
focuses on Southern Gospel specifically and has a physical Hall of Fame and Museum located 
in the Dollywood theme park at Pigeon Forge, TN. 


Further reading 


e Boyer, Horace Clarence,How Sweet the Sound: The Golden Age of Gospel Elliott and 
Clark, 1995, ISBN 0252068777. 

e Heilbut, Tony, The Gospel Sound: Good News and Bad Times Limelight Editions, 
1997, ISBN 0879100346. 

e Albert E Brumley & Sons, The Best of Albert E Brumley, Gospel Songs, 1966, ISBN 
na-paperback 
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Southern gospel 
Origins 


Southern Gospel music is a popular American form of Christian music. The birth of the 
genre is generally considered to be 1910, which is the year the first professional quartet was 
formed for the purpose of selling songbooks for the James D. Vaughan Music Publishing 
Company. 

Southern Gospel is sometimes called "quartet music" by fans due to the original all male, 
tenor-lead-baritone-bass quartet make-up. Early quartets were typically accompanied only 
by piano or guitar. Over time, full bands were added and even later, pre-record 
accompaniments were introduced. A typical modern Southern Gospel group performs with 
pre-recorded tracks augmented by a piano player and possibly a few other musicians. 

Some of the genre's roots can be found in the publishing work and "normal schools" of 
Aldine S. Kieffer and Ephraim Ruebush. Southern Gospel was promoted by traveling singing 
school teachers, quartets, and shape note music publishing companies such as the A. J. 
Showalter Company (1879) and the Stamps-Baxter Music and Printing Company. Over time, 
Southern Gospel came to be an eclectic musical form with groups singing black gospel- 
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influenced songs, traditional hymns, a capella songs, country gospel, bluegrass, and the 
difficult ‘convention songs’. 

Convention songs typically have contrasting homophonic and contrapuntal sections. In 
the homophonic sections, the four parts sing the same words and rhythms. In the 
contrapuntal sections, each group member has a unique lyric and rhythm. These songs are 
called 'convention songs' because various conventions were organized across the United 
States for the purpose of getting together regularly and singing songs in this style. 
Convention songs were employed by training centers like the Stamps-Baxter School Of Music 
as a way to teach quartet members how to concentrate on singing their own part. Examples 
of convention songs include "Heavenly Parade," "I'm Living In Canaan Now," "Give The World 
A Smile," and "Heaven's Jubilee." 

In the first decades of the twentieth century, Southern Gospel drew much of its creative 
energy from the Holiness movement churches that arose throughout the south. Early gospel 
artists such as The Carter Family and The Cook Family Singers achieved wide popularity 
through their recordings and radio performances in the 1920s and 1930s. Others such as 
Homer Rodeheaver, the Cathedral Quartet, George Beverly Shea and Cliff Barrows, became 
well-known through their association with popular evangelists such as Billy Sunday, Rex 
Humbard and Billy Graham. 


Representative Artists 


Some of the best known southern gospel male quartets from various decades include the 
Blackwood Brothers, the Cathedral Quartet, J. D. Sumner & The Stamps Quartet, the 
Statesmen Quartet the Jordanaires, the Imperials, Gold City, the Kingsmen, the Gaither Vocal 
Band, the Florida Boys, the the Hoppers, the Masters V, the Inspirations and the Oak Ridge 
Boys. 

Although the genre is known for its all male quartets, trios and duos have been a vital 
element of Southern Gospel for most of the genre's history, from the Sons Of Song, Wendy 
Bagwell & Sunliters, and the Happy Two in decades past to more modern groups like Greater 
Vision, the McRaes, the Crabb Family, the Hoppers and the Ruppes. Pioneer groups like the 
Speer Family, the Klaudt Indian Family, the Chuck Wagon Gang, The Happy Goodman Family, 
the LeFevres, and the Rambos paved the way for modern mixed quartets and family-based 
lineups. Other famous family groups from various decades include the Hinsons, the Talleys, 
the Martins and the Bill Gaither Trio. 

Unlike most forms of popular music where soloists (and/or soloists with background 
vocalists) generally outnumber vocally balanced groups, vocal groups thrive in Southern 
Gospel. However, the genre has a growing number of popular soloists. Many of these gained 
their initial popularity with a group before launching out on their own as soloists. The most 
popular of these being Squire Parsons, Kirk Talley, David L Cook, Ivan Parker, and Walt Mills. 
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Gaither Homecoming Series 


Traditional Southern Gospel music underwent a tremendous revival in popularity during 
the 1990s thanks to the efforts of Bill and Gloria Gaither and their Gaither Homecoming tours 
and videos, which began as a reunion of many of the best known and loved SGM individuals 
in 1991. Thanks in part to the Homecoming series, Southern Gospel music now has fans 
across the United States and in a number of foreign countries like Ireland and Australia. 


Today's Southern Gospel 


In 2005, The Radio Book, a broadcast yearbook published by M Street Publications, 
reported 285 radio stations in the USA with a primary format designation as "Southern 
Gospel," including 175 AM stations and 110 FM stations. In fact, "Southern Gospel" was the 
9th most popular format for AM stations and the 21st most popular for FM. Southern Gospel 
radio promoters routinely service more than a thousand radio stations which play at least 
some Southern Gospel music each week. Recent years have also seen the advent of a number 
of internet-only Southern Gospel "radio" stations. 

Over the last decade, a newer version of Southern Gospel has grown in popularity. This 
style is called Progressive Southern Gospel and is characterized by a blend of traditional, 
modern country, and pop music elements. 

Lyrically, most Progressive Southern Gospel songs are patterned after traditional 
Southern Gospel in that they maintain a clear evangelistic and/or testimonial slant. Next to 
musical styles and artist personalities, Southern Gospel purists view lyrical content as the 
key determining factor for applying the Southern Gospel label to a song. 

Although there are some expections, most Southern Gospel songs would not be classified 
as Praise and Worship. Few Southern Gospel songs are sung "to" God as opposed to "about" 
God. On the other hand, Southern Gospel lyrics are rarely vague about the Christian message, 
which is a complaint many Southern Gospel fans have about non-P&W, but otherwise 
"Contemporary Christian music" (CCM), especially when those CCM songs "cross over" and 
receive recognition through airplay on mainstream radio. 


Southern Gospel Media 


Southern Gospel became popular initially through songbooks. Southern Gospel is one of 
the few surviving genres that was there to exploit recording, radio, and television 
technologies from the very beginning and use these advancements to further promote the 
genre. 

The dominant print magazine for Southern Gospel since the 1970s has been the Singing 
News. Their radio airplay charts and annual Fan Awards presentations are always popular 
topics for Southern Gospel fans to discuss. 

The biggest e-zine for today's Southern Gospel is SoGospelNews.com, which has been 
reporting on Southern Gospel for over 10 years. The site contains the most recognized 
weekly Southern Gospel chart as well as the internet's largest Southern Gospel community 
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with forums and a chat room. Their Annual SGN Music Awards are unique in that they 
recognize accomplishments made within the industry over the past year. 

A number of other internet media outlets have been formed in recent years as well. The 
modern Southern Gospel fan may still subscribe to a magazine, but most keep up with their 
favorite artists via a Southern Gospel news site on the internet. 
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Progressive Southern Gospel 
Origins 


Progressive Southern Gospel is an American music genre that has grown out of 
Southern Gospel over the past couple of decades. The style can trace its roots to groups like 
the Nelons in the 1980s, who appeared regularly on events with traditional Southern Gospel 
groups despite their sound which was called "middle of the road" at the time. 

Current Progressive Southern Gospel is characterized by its blend of traditional Southern 
Gospel instrumentation with elements of modern Country and pop music. Hints of other 
styles are frequently employed in the mix as well. In some Progressive Southern Gospel, you 
can hear a touch of Cajun, Celtic, Bluegrass, or even Southern Rock. 

Where traditional Southern Gospel more often emphasizes blend and polish, Progressive 
Southern Gospel tends to be presented with a more emotional tone. Vocalists are known for 
experimenting, stretching, scooping, slurring, and over accentuating melodies and diction. 

Lyrically, Progressive Southern Gospel songs are patterned after traditional Southern 
Gospel in that they maintain a clear evangelistic and/or testimonial slant. In many cases, 
lyrical content and/or Country diction are the only elements separating a Progressive 
Southern Gospel artist from a pop oriented, Contemporary 


Impact of The Gaither Homecoming Series 


In the early 1990's, songwriters Bill and Gloria Gaither developed an enterprise known 
as The Gaither Homecoming Series. This did much to introduce Progressive Southern Gospel 
to the masses. Through video and television distribution many Progressive Southern Gospel 
artists such as The Martins, The Hoppers and The Isaacs became household names. 

The series has also taken these groups to such places as Ireland; Sydney, Australia; 
London, England; and South Africa; not to mention almost every major US city for live 
concerts. 
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Sample Artists 


Several groups have made Progressive Southern Gospel their genre of choice. One of the 
most popular and outstanding of these are the Crabb Family. With origins that go back to the 
country gospel genre this group has now become one of the leaders in Progressive Southern 
Gospel and has even crossed over to contemporary christian as well. 

Another group that has made a huge impact on the Progressive Southern Gospel genre 
would be The Isaacs. This group is deeply rooted in bluegrass gospel but over the last decade 
has erupted onto the Progressive scene with such hits as "Friend To The End", "Stand Still", 
"Carry Me" and the a capella spiritual "J Have A Father Who Can". 

Other artists in the Progressive Southern Gospel genre include The Talley Trio, The Jody 
Brown Indian Family, The Hoppers and The Martins. 
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Heavy metal music 


Heavy metal is a genre of rock music that emerged as a defined musical style in the 
1970s, having its roots in hard rock bands which, between 1967 and 1974, took blues and 
rock to create a hybrid with a thick, heavy, guitar-and-drums-centered sound, characterised 
by the use of highly amplified distortion. Out of heavy metal various subgenres later evolved, 
many of which are referred to simply as "metal". As a result, "heavy metal" now has two 
distinct meanings: either the genre as a whole or traditional heavy metal in the 1970s style, 
as exemplified by the likes of Led Zeppelin, Black Sabbath, Deep Purple, Blue Cheer and 
others. 

Heavy metal had its peak popularity in the 1980s, during which many of the now existing 
subgenres first evolved. Although not as commercially successful as it was then, heavy metal 
still has a large world-wide following of fans known by terms such as metalheads, metal 
maniacs, headbangers, and metallers. 


Characteristics 


Heavy metal is typically characterized by a distorted guitar-led sound, morbid themes 
and lyrics, straightfoward rhythms and classical or symphonic styles. However, heavy metal 
subgenres have their own stylistic variations on the original form that often omit many of 
these characteristics. 

According to Allmusic.com, "Of all rock & roll's myriad forms, heavy metal is the most 
extreme in terms of volume, machismo, and theatricality. There are numerous stylistic 
variations on heavy metal's core sound, but they're all tied together by a reliance on loud, 
distorted guitars (usually playing repeated riffs) and simple, pounding rhythms." 
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Instrumentation 


The most commonly used line-up for metal is a drummer, a bassist, a rhythm guitarist, a 
lead guitarist, and a singer (who may or may not be an instrumentalist). Keyboards are used 
in some styles of heavy metal and shunned by others, although as the styles of subgenre 
develop they're becoming increasingly popular. Guitar playing is central to heavy metal. 
Distorted amplification of the guitars is used to create a powerful or 'heavy' sound. The result 
is simple, although some of the original heavy metallers joked that their simplified sound 
was more the result of limited ability than of innovation. Later, more intricate solos and riffs 
became a big part of heavy metal music. Guitarists use sweep-picking, tapping and similar 
techniques for rapid playing, and many subgenres are now praising virtuosity over 
simplicity. 

Metal vocals vary widely in style. Vocalists’ abilities and styles range from the multi- 
octave operatic vocals of Judas Priest's Rob Halford and the classically trained singing of Iron 
Maiden's Bruce Dickinson, to the intentionally gruff sounding vocals of Lemmy Kilmister 
from the band Motorhead. 

In terms of the live sound, volume is often considered as important as anything. 
Following on from the lead set by The Who and Jimi Hendrix, early Heavy Metal bands set 
new benchmarks for sound volume during shows. Tony Iommi, guitarist in Heavy Metal 
pioneers Black Sabbath is just one of the early Heavy Metal musicians to suffer considerable 
hearing loss due to their live volume. Detroit rocker Ted Nugent (who rejects the term "heavy 
metal" to describe his music) and The Who (who once held the distinction of "The World's 
Loudest Band" in the Guinness Book Of World Records) guitarist Pete Townshend is nearly 
deaf. Heavy Metal's volume fixation was mocked in the rockumentary spoof This Is Spinal 
Tap by guitarist "Nigel Tufnel", who revealed that his Marshall amplifiers had been modified 
to "go to eleven." 


Themes 


As with much popular music, visuals and images are integral to metal. Album covers and 
stage shows are almost as important to the presentation of the material as the music itself, 
although they seldom exceed the actual music in priority. Thus, through heavy metal, many 
artists collaborate to produce a menu of experiences in each piece—offering a wider range 
of experiences to the audience. In this respect, heavy metal becomes perhaps more of a 
diverse art form than any single form dominated by one method of expression. Whereas a 
painting is experienced visually, a symphony experienced audibly, a heavy metal band's 
"image" and the common theme that binds all their music is expressed in the artwork on the 
album, the set of the stage, the tone of the lyrics, in addition to the sound of the music. 

Rock historians tend to find that the influence of Western pop music gives heavy metal 
its escape-from-reality fantasy side, as an escape from reality through outlandish and 
fantastic lyrics—while African American blues gives heavy metal its naked reality side, 
focusing on loss, depression and loneliness. Heavy metal has a relationship with spiritual 
issues in both symbol and music theory, as heavy metal chords and harmonies emphasize 
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the use of open fifths—drawing ironic parallels to harmony changes in Christian Sacred Harp 
singing. 

If the audio and thematic components of heavy metal are predominantly blues- 
influenced reality, then the visual component is predominantly pop-influenced fantasy. The 
themes of darkness, evil, power and apocalypse are fantastic language components for 
addressing the reality of life's problems. In reaction to the "peace and love" hippie culture of 
the 1960s, heavy metal developed as a counterculture, where light is supplanted by darkness 
and the happy ending of pop is replaced by the naked reality that things do not always work 
out in this world. Whilst fans claim that the medium of darkness is not the message, critics 
have accused the genre of glorifying the negative aspects of reality. 

Heavy metal themes are typically more grave than the generally airy pop from the 1950s, 
1960s, and 1970s—focusing on war, nuclear annihilation, environmental issues, political, 
and religious propaganda. Black Sabbath's "War Pigs," Ozzy Osbourne's "Killer of 
Giants,"Metallica's "...And Justice for All,"as well as "Disposable Heroes," and Iron Maiden's 
"Two Minutes to Midnight" are examples of serious contributions to the discussion of the 
state of affairs. The commentary on reality sometimes tends to become over-simplified 
because the fantastic poetic vocabulary of heavy metal deals primarily with very clear 
dichotomies of light and dark, hope and despair, good and evil, which do not make much 
room for complex shades of grey. One exception to this are certain power metal bands, whose 
lyrical and musical tones are often bombastic and optimistic. Many power metal fans and 
bands, most notably Manowar, believe metal should be inspiring and upbeat music. 


Classical influence 


The appropriation of classical music by heavy metal typically includes the influence of 
Bach and Paganini, rather than Mozart or Franz Liszt. Though Deep Purple/Rainbow 
guitarist Ritchie Blackmore had been experimenting with musical figurations borrowed 
from classical music since the early 1970s, Edward Van Halen's solo cadenza "Eruption" 
(released on Van Halen's first album in 1978) marks an important moment in the 
development of virtuosity in metal. Following Van Halen, the "classical" influence in metal 
guitar during the 1980s actually looked to the early eigtheenth century for its model of speed 
and technique. Indeed, the late Baroque era of Western art music was also frequently 
interpreted through a gothic lens. For example, "Mr. Crowley," (1981) by Ozzy Osbourne and 
guitarist Randy Rhoads, uses both a pipe organ-like synthesizer and Baroque-inspired guitar 
solos to create a particular mood for Osbourne's lyrics on the legendary occultist Aleister 
Crowley. Like many other metal guitarists in the 1980s, Rhoads quite earnestly took up the 
"learned" study of musical theory and helped to solidify the minor industry of guitar 
pedagogy magazines (such as Guitar for the Practicing Musician) that grew up during the 
decade. In most instances, however, metal musicians who borrowed the technique and 
rhetoric of art music were not attempting to be classical musicians. (An exception can 
arguably be found in Yngwie Malmsteen, though many argue that his music relies more on 
virtuosity and the use of classical-sounding elements such as the harmonic minor scale to 
appear classical without actually being classical). 
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The Encarta encyclopedia claims that "when a text was associated with the music, Bach 
could write musical equivalents of verbal ideas," Progressive rock bands such as Emerson, 
Lake, and Palmer and Yes had already explored this relationship before heavy metal evolved. 
As heavy metal uses apocalyptic themes and images of power and darkness, the ability to 
translate verbal ideas into musical ideas that successfully convey the ideas of the words is 
critical to heavy metal authenticity and credibility. An excellent example of this is the theme 
album, Powerslave, by Iron Maiden. The cover is of a dramatic Egyptian pyramid scene and 
many of the songs on the album have subject matter that requires a sound suggestive of life 
and death, including a song entitled "The Rime of the Ancient Mariner," based on the poem 
by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. However, the 1977 Rush album A Farewell to Kings features the 
twelve-minute "Xanadu," also inspired by Coleridge and predating the Iron Maiden 
composition by several years. Bassist Steve Harris has also cited progressive rock bands such 
as Rush and Yes as influences on his own considerable talents. 


History 
The term "heavy metal" 


The origin of the term heavy metal in relation to a form of music is uncertain. The term 
had been used for centuries in chemistry and metallurgy and is listed as such in the Oxford 
English Dictionary. An early use of the term in modern popular culture was by counter- 
culture writer William S. Burroughs. In his 1962 novel, The Soft Machine, he introduces the 
character "Uranian Willy, the Heavy Metal Kid". His next novel in 1964, Nova Express, 
develops this theme further, heavy metal being a metaphor for addictive drugs. 

"With their diseases and orgasm drugs and their sexless parasite life forms — Heavy 
Metal People of Uranus wrapped in cool blue mist of vaporized bank notes — And the Insect 
People of Minraud with metal music" 

Burroughs, William S, (1964). Nova Express. New York: Grove Press. p. 112 

Given the publication dates of these works it is unlikely that Burroughs had any intent to 
relate the term to rock music; however, Burroughs' writing may have influenced later usage 
of the term. 

The first use of the term "heavy metal" in a song lyric is the words "heavy metal thunder" 
in the 1968 Steppenwolf song "Born to be Wild" (Walser 1993, p. 8): 

"T like smoke and lightning 
Heavy metal thunder 
Racin' with the wind 
And the feelin’ that I'm under" 

The book, "The History of Heavy Metal," states the name as a take from "hippiespeak," 
heavy meaning anything with a potent mood, and metal, more specifically designating what 
the mood would be, grinding and weighted as metal. The word "heavy" (meaning serious or 
profound) had entered beatnik/counterculture slang some time earlier and references to 
"heavy music"—typically slower, more amplified variations of standard pop fare—were 
already common; indeed, Iron Butterfly first started playing Los Angeles in 1967, their name 
explained on an album cover, "Iron- symbolic of something heavy as in sound, Butterfly- 
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light, appealing and versatile...an object that can be used freely in the imagination". Iron 
Butterfly's 1968 debut album was entitled Heavy. The fact that Led Zeppelin (whose moniker 
came partly in reference to Keith Moon's jest that they would "go down like a lead balloon") 
incorporated a heavy metal into its name may have sealed the usage of the term. 

In the late 1960s, Birmingham, England was still a centre of industry and (given the many 
rock bands that evolved in and around the city, such as Led Zeppelin, The Move, and Black 
Sabbath), some people suggest that the term Heavy Metal may have some relation to such 
activity. Biographies of The Move have claimed that the sound came from their 'heavy' guitar 
riffs that were popular amongst the 'metal midlands’. 

Sandy Pearlman, original producer, manager and songwriter for Blue Oyster Cult, claims 
to have been the first person to apply the term "heavy metal" to rock music in 1970. 

A widespread but disputed hypothesis about the origin of the genre was brought forth by 
"Chas" Chandler, who was a manager of the Jimi Hendrix Experience in 1969, in an interview 
on the PBS TV programme "Rock and Roll" in 1995. He states that "...it [heavy metal] was a 
term originated in a New York Times article reviewing a Jimi Hendrix performance," and 
claims the author described the Jimi Hendrix Experience "...like listening to heavy metal 
falling from the sky." The precise source of this claim, however, has not been found and its 
accuracy is disputed. 

The first well-documented usage of the term "heavy metal" referring to a style of music, 
appears to be the May 1971 issue of Creem, in a review of Sir Lord Baltimore's Kingdom 
Come. In this review we are told that "Sir Lord Baltimore seems to have down pat most all 
the best heavy metal tricks in the book". Creem critics David Marsh and Lester Bangs would 
subsequently use the term frequently in their writings in regards to bands such as Led 
Zeppelin and Black Sabbath. 

Heavy metal may have been used as a jibe initially by a number of music critics but was 
quickly adopted by its adherents. Other, already-established bands, such as Deep Purple, 
who had origins in pop or progressive rock, immediately took on the heavy metal mantle, 
adding distortion and additional amplification in a more aggressive approach. 


Origins (1960s and early 1970s) 


American blues music was highly popular and influential among the early British rockers; 
bands like the Rolling Stones and the Yardbirds had recorded covers of many classic blues 
songs, sometimes speeding up the tempo and using electric guitar where the original used 
acoustic. (Similar adaptations of blues and other race music had formed the basis of the 
earliest rock and roll, notably that of Elvis Presley). 

Such powered-up blues music was encouraged by the intellectual and _ artistic 
experimentation that arose when musicians started to exploit the opportunities of the 
electrically amplified guitar to produce a louder and more dissonant sound. Where blues- 
rock drumming styles had been largely simple shuffle beats on small drum kits, drummers 
began using a more muscular, complex, and amplified approach to match and be heard with 
the increasingly loud guitar sounds; similarly vocalists modified their technique and 
increased their reliance on amplification, often becoming more stylised and dramatic in the 
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process. Simultaneous advances in amplification and recording technology made it possible 
to successfully capture the power of this heavier approach on record. 

The earliest music commonly identified as heavy metal came out of the Birmingham area 
of the United Kingdom in the late 1960s when bands such as Led Zeppelin and Black Sabbath 
applied an overtly non-traditional approach to blues standards and created new music often 
based on blues scales and arrangements. These bands were highly influenced by American 
psychedelic rock musicians including Jimi Hendrix, who had pioneered amplified and 
processed blues-rock guitar and acted as a bridge between black American music and white 
European rockers. 

Other oft-cited influences include Vanilla Fudge, who had slowed down and 
psychedelicised pop tunes, as well as earlier British rockers such as The Who and The Kinks, 
who had paved the way for heavy metal styles by introducing power chords and more 
aggressive percussion to the rock genre. Another key influence was Cream, who exemplified 
the power trio format that would become a staple of heavy metal. Perhaps the earliest song 
that is clearly identifiable as prototype heavy metal is "You Really Got Me" by The Kinks 
(1965). 

By late 1968, heavy blues sounds were becoming common—many fans and scholars 
point to Blue Cheer's 1968 cover of Eddie Cochran's hit "Summertime Blues" as the first true 
heavy-metal song. Beatles scholars cite in particular the songs "Helter Skelter" from The 
White Album and the single version of "Revolution" (1968), which set new standards for 
distortion and aggressive sound on a pop album. Dave Edmunds’ band Love Sculpture 
released an aggressive heavy guitar version of Khachaturian's Sabre Dance in November 
1968. The Jeff Beck Group's album Truth (late 1968) was an important and influential rock 
album released just before Led Zeppelin's first album, leading some (especially British blues 
fans) to argue that Truth was the first heavy metal album. The Yardbirds’ 1968 single, "Think 
About It," should also be mentioned, as that employed a similar sound to that which Jimmy 
Page would employ with Led Zeppelin. 

Also, progressive rock band King Crimson's "21st Century Schizoid Man" from their 
debut album, In the Court of the Crimson King (1969), featured most of the thematic, 
compositional, and musical characteristics of heavy metal—a very heavily distorted guitar 
tone and discordant soloing by Robert Fripp with lyrics that focused on what is wrong about 
what the 21st century human would be, a dark mood and even Greg Lake's vocals were 
passed through a distortion box. 

However, it was the release of Led Zeppelin in 1969 that brought worldwide notice of the 
formation of a new genre. The first heavy metal bands—Led Zeppelin, Deep Purple, Uriah 
Heep, UFO, and Black Sabbath, among a few—are often now called hard rock bands by the 
modern metal community rather than heavy metal, especially those bands whose sound was 
more similar to traditional rock music. In general, the terms heavy metal and hard rock are 
often used interchangeably, in particular when discussing the 1970s. Indeed, many such 
bands are not considered "heavy metal bands" per se, but rather as having contributed 
individual songs or works that contributed to the genre. Few would consider Jethro Tull a 
heavy metal band in any real sense, for example, but few would dispute that their song 
Aqualung was a quintessential early Heavy Metal song. 
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Classic Heavy Metal (Late 1970s and early 1980s) 


The late 1970s and early 1980s history of heavy metal music is highly debated among 
music historians. Bands like Blue Oyster Cult achieved moderate mainstream success and 
the Los Angeles glam metal scene began finding pop audiences—especially in the 1980s. 
Others ignore or downplay the importance of these bands, instead focusing on the arrival of 
classical influences—which can be heard in the work of Eddie Van Halen and Randy Rhoads 
and such like. Others still highlight the late-70s cross-fertilization of heavy metal with fast- 
paced, youthful punk rock (e.g. Sex Pistols), culminating in the New Wave of British Heavy 
Metal around the year 1980, led by bands like Judas Priest and Iron Maiden. These two 
inparticular became very popular in the Heavy Metal movement. 

Some followers, including Heavy Metal musicians of prominent groups, believe that the 
foundations of the definite style and sound of pure heavy metal were laid down by NWOBHM 
band Judas Priest (another Birmingham band) with three of their early albums: Sad Wings 
Of Destiny (1976), Sin After Sin (1977), and Stained Class (1978). 

Rainbow are also sometimes cited as pioneering a sort of pure heavy metal and one could 
also make this claim about the later albums of Deep Purple such as Burn and Stormbringer, 
but these bands are generally considered to be hard rock bands. Beginning with Judas Priest, 
metal bands quickly began to look beyond the almost exclusive use of the blues scale to 
incorporate diatonic modes into their solos. This has since spread throughout virtually all 
sub-genres of metal (some doom metal, following in Black Sabbath's footsteps, being the 
main exception) and along with an overriding sense of musicianship are the main 
contributions classical and jazz (via progressive rock) have made to the genre. 

The explosion of guitar virtuosity (pioneered by Jimi Hendrix a musical generation 
earlier) was brought to the fore by Eddie Van Halen—many consider his 1978 solo 
"Eruption" (Van Halen, 1978) a milestone. Ritchie Blackmore (formerly of Deep Purple), 
Randy Rhoads (with pioneers Ozzy Osbourne, and Quiet Riot) and Yngwie Malmsteen went 
on to solidify this explosion of virtuoso guitar work, and in some cases, classical guitars and 
nylon-stringed guitars were played at heavy metal concerts. Classical icons such as Liona 
Boyd also became associated with the heavy metal stars as peers in a newly diverse guitar 
fraternity where conservative and aggressive guitarists could come together to "trade licks." 

This explosion would cool down in the music of Ronnie James Dio (who himself had a 
tenure at lead vocals with the legendary Black Sabbath) and continue to settle towards Judas 
Priest and Iron Maiden, who may be the final and complete consummation of "pure" heavy 
metal in the lineage of the "grandfathers"—Jimi Hendrix, Led Zeppelin, Deep Purple, and 
Black Sabbath. 


Mainstream Dominance (1980s) 


The most popular subgenre of Metal emerged in the United States, coming from Glam 
Metal bands of the 1980s the epicentre for this explosion was mostly in Los Angeles. 

This scene was led by Van Halen, Motley Criie and the first wave included groups such as 
Dokken, Ratt, Def Leppard, Bon Jovi, and others. At times even the likes of Dio and Judas 
Priest experimented with Glam Metal stylings in their music. 
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The genres caused a divide in the metal community, mostly due to the Glam Metal bands 
image, which fans of Thrash Metal (A fellow subgenre) generally saw as negative compared 
to their less eccentric look, acommon misconception was that Glam Metal bands were not 
technically proficient musicians; even though this movement included some of the most 
critically acclaimed musicians in Hard rock of their era such as Steve Vai (David Lee Roth, 
Whitesnake), Michael Angelo Batio (Nitro), Eddie Van Halen (Van Halen), and Billy Sheehan 
(David Lee Roth, Mr. Big). 


Underground Metal (1980s, 1990s, and 2000s) 


Many subgenres of heavy metal developed in the 1980s. In a shift away from metal's hard 
rock roots, a more underground (at first) genre that took influences from Hardcore punk 
emerged—thrash metal. The genre's sound was far more aggressive, louder and faster than 
the original metal bands or their glam metal contempories of the time. This subgenre was 
pioneered by the 'Big Four Of Thrash’, Anthrax, Megadeth, Metallica, and Slayer, with bands 
like San Francisco's Testament, New Jersey's Overkill and Brazil's Sepultura also making an 
impact. Meanwhile an even harsher sound was coming from Europe, as Germany's 
Destruction, Kreator and Sodom used harsher vocals and a generally more aggressive sound 
in a style that would later influence Black and Death Metal. 

In the early and mid 1980s, thrash began to split further into death metal (a term 
probably originating from Possessed's song "Death Metal", off their influential "Seven 
Churches" album), led by Possessed and Death, and black metal (a term coined by Venom, 
with an album called "Black Metal", who themselves lacked most integral characteristics of 
the genre, such as the buzz-saw vocals) and Denmark's Mercyful Fate who are often 
considered the originators of the Corpse Paint and Satanic and Pagan themes, in which 
Bathory (generally considered one of the first black metal acts although later deemed to be 
more in tune with Viking culture) and Mayhem were key players early on. 

Progressive Metal, a fusion of the progressive stylings of bands like Rush and King 
Crimson and Traditional Metal began in the '80s, too, behind innovators like Fates Warning 
and later Queensryche and Dream Theater, who enjoyed substantial mainstream acceptance 
and success in the glam metal era. 


Alternative Metal / Nu-Metal (1990s and 2000s) 


The era of metal dominating the mainsteam, or "Glam Metal," came to an end with the 
emergence of Nirvana and other grunge bands. Later styles of heavy rock music in the 1990s 
show influences of heavy metal but are typically not labelled sub-genres of heavy metal. 

As the 1990s progressed metal began to make a comeback. This time around, the music 
had a much more aggressive feel than most of the mainstream metal of the 1980s. In some 
cases, bands also fused traditional elements with electronic beats and samples as well as the 
conventions and attitude of alternative rock. These newer bands are sometimes labeled 
alternative metal. Still more subgenres began to appear, such as funeral doom and brutal 
death metal, drawing on existing heavy metal subgenres. 
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Heavy metal's comeback was soldified with the arrival of Ozzfest in 1996, a touring music 
festival hosted by Ozzy Osbourne, the former lead singer of Black Sabbath. Later, Osbourne 
grew even more famous when he and his family starred in a reality TV show called The 
Osbournes. Many major newer metal bands eventually wound up playing at Ozzfest sooner 
or later, including , Marilyn Manson, Rob Zombie, Deftones, Disturbed, Godsmack, Tool, 
System of a Down, Queens of the Stone Age, Slipknot, Korn, and many more. 

Some of these bands were grouped under the heading nu metal in order to signify a new 
wave of metal music. Much debate has arisen over the genre's massive success and whether 
or not it is metal in a conventional sense. Fans of extreme metal, which itself is debated by 
purists as to whether it is metal or not in the conventional sense, often levy these criticisms 
against nu metal. In recent years, Ozzfest has had many metalcore bands playing at the 
festival and has helped the genre gain much popularity. Some see this style as nu metal's 
successor, whilst others believe that it will become popular and fashionable in the same way 
as nu metal. 


Cultural impact 


The loud, confrontational aspects of heavy metal have led to friction between fans and 
mainstream society in many countries. Due to the hedonistic nature public perception thinks 
of as being promoted by the music and its occasional anti-religious sentiments, some heavy 
metal as a sub-culture has come under attack in many Christian and Islamic countries where 
even wearing a black T-shirt can be an arrestable offense. In Jordan, for example, all Metallica 
albums, past, present and future were banned in 2001.[1] In Europe and America, the fan 
base for heavy metal consists primarily of white males in their teens and 20's—many of 
whom are attracted to heavy metal's overtly anti-social yet fantastical lyrics and extreme 
volume and tempos. Hence, the stereotype of the spotty-faced, adolescent headbanger 
venting his rebellious urges by listening to presposterously loud, morbid music. This image 
has been highlighted in popular culture with such television shows and movies as "Beavis 
and Butt-head" and "Airheads." Heavy metal's bombastic excesses, exemplified by hair metal, 
have often been parodied, most famously in the film This Is Spinal Tap (see also the 
phenomenon of the heavy metal umlaut). 

Many heavy metal stylings have made their way into everyday (albeit ironic) use; for 
instance, the "devil horns" hand sign popularized by Ronnie James Dio and Gene Simmons 
has become a common sight at many rock concerts. During the 1970s and 1980s, flirtation 
with occult themes by artists such as Black Sabbath, Iron Maiden, Kiss, Led Zeppelin, Motley 
Crue, Ozzy Osbourne, and W.A.S.P., led to accusations of "Satanic" influences in heavy metal 
by fundamentalist Christians. One popular contention during that period was that heavy 
metal albums featured hidden messages urging listeners to worship the Devil or to commit 
suicide (see Judas Priest and backward message and Allegations of Satanism in popular 
culture). 


Related styles 


Hard rock, mentioned earlier, is closely related to heavy metal (and often the terms 
overlap in usage), but it does not always match the description of what purists consider the 
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definition of heavy metal. While still guitar-driven in nature and usually riff-based, its themes 
and execution differ from that of the major heavy metal bands listed earlier in this article. 
This is perhaps best examplified by The Who in the late-1960s and early-1970s, as well as 
other 1970s and 1980s bands like Queen, KISS, Aerosmith, Thin Lizzy, AC/DC, and Scorpions. 

Glam rock, a short-lived era in the early 1970s, relied on heavy, crunchy guitars, anthemic 
songs, and a theatrical image. T. Rex, David Bowie, and Alice Cooper are among the more 
popular standard examples of this sub-genre. 

Some cross-influence has occurred between punk rock, hardcore punk and heavy metal. 
Punk rock was influential on the NWOBHM movement. Another example is Motorhead, the 
bands leader Lemmy, has spent time in punk band The Damned and attempted to teach Sid 
Vicious how to play bass guitar. 


Heavy metal dance 


Although some heavy metal fans would disagree with the term "dance," there are certain 
body movements that are nearly universal in the metal world, including headbanging, 
moshing, and various hand gestures such as devil horns. Stage diving, air guitar, and crowd 
surfing are also practiced, but crowd surfing and moshing are most popular today. 


Sources 


e Christe, Ian (2003). Sound of the Beast: The Complete Headbanging History of 
Heavy Metal. HarperCollins. ISBN 0380811278. 

e Walser, Robert (1993). Running with the Devil: Fuck Power, Gender, and Madness 
in Heavy Metal Music. Wesleyan University Press. ISBN 0819562602. 

e Weinstein, Deena (1991). Heavy Metal: A Cultural Sociology. Lexington. ISBN 
0669218375. Revised edition: (2000) Heavy Metal: The Music and its Culture. 
DaCapo. ISBN 0306809702. 
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Bay Area thrash metal 


Bay Area thrash metal, or "Bay Area Thrash", referred to a steady following of heavy metal 
bands in the 1980s who formed and gained international status in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, California. Many have attributed the scene as the starting point of thrash metal, speed 
metal, and even early-stage death metal. 


Summary 


Although Metallica had initially formed in Los Angeles, it wasn't until their relocation to 
the East Bay area that Cliff Burton and Kirk Hammett joined as bassist and lead guitarist, 
sealing the band's first, formulative line-up. 
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Burton's friendship with other local acts, notably Oakland's Exodus (Kirk Hammett was 
previously in the band) and Testament, and San Francisco's Death Angel - among others - 
strongly vitalized the scene, leading to intensive touring and tape-trading that would cross 
borders and seas, and eventually graduate to record signings. 

El Sobrante's Possessed would bring a turning point to the genre with 1985's Seven 
Churches, regarded as the first album to cross over from thrash metal to death metal for the 
largely "growling vocals" and subject matter dealing with horror and the occult. In addition 
to the inspiration of black metal, it would predate other albums, such as Slayer's Reign in 
Blood and Death's Scream Bloody Gore, which had also been regarded as influential to the 
two genres. 


Conclusion 


By the early 1990s, the scene had mostly died down, with many groups disbanding, going 
on hiatus, or venturing to musical styles deemed more commercial or accessible at the time. 
Oakland thrash metal band Vio-lence, for instance, would dissolve, leading guitarist Robb 
Flynn to form and front Machine Head, which would popularize the groove metal genre 
(sometimes referred to as "half thrash", or "post thrash") along with Pantera. 

In August of 2001, a small "reunion" of Bay Area thrash metal bands organized Thrash of 
the Titans, promoted to help Testament vocalist Chuck Billy, who had been diagnosed with 
cancer. The original Vio-lence line-up (minus Machine Head's Robb Flynn), a reunited Death 
Angel (minus original guitarist Gus Pepa), Heathen, Anthrax, Sadus, Stormtroopers of Death 
and Exodus were among the performers. In an unfortunate twist of fate, Exodus' singer Paul 
Baloff died from a stroke the following year. 

On July 9th, 2005, a "sequel" concert, Thrash Against Cancer took place, which featured 
Testament, Laaz Rockit (a very early Thrash band from the area) as well as Hirax, with Death 
Angel guitarist Ted Aguilar. 


Notable bands 


Blind Illusion 
Death Angel 
Defiance 
Dragonlord 
Epidemic (band) 
Exodus 
Forbidden 
Heathen 
Hexx 
I4NI 
Imagika 
Laaz Rockit 
Machine Head (early works) 
Metallica 
Mordred 
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Possessed 
Sacrilege B.C. 
Testament 
Ulysses Siren 
Vio-lence 
Warning S.F. 
Home | Up 


Florida death metal 


Florida always has been the home of an active death metal scene. In particular, the Tampa 
area is noteworthy. Florida death metal was most influential in the mid-1980's to early 
1990's before thrash metal and metal music waned in popularity. The albums covers were 
often characterised by illegible band title fonts over various morbid pictures often 
supplemented by occult symbols at a 50-70% tint. New music is still being produced but 
what was once a flood is now a trickle. Super-saturation of the market likely played a major 
role in the downturn of the music's popularity. 


The sound 


It is hard to classify the sound. Some of it was formed by pioneers like Obituary. 
Morrisound Studios also helped define it with releases of bands like Massacre. The vocals 
tended to be growling, grunting, or screaming with the lyrics. Some bands, like Nocturnus, 
even used heavy synthesizer effects in some of their releases. The production quality was 
often less than perfect, but fans of the genre worried more about an aggressive, brutal sound 
than things like production. 


Bands 


Acheron 
Angel Corpse 
Atheist 
Brutality 
Cystic Dysentery 
Cynic 
D.BS. 

Death 

Decrepit Skeleton 
Deicide 
Disposable Soul 
Divine Empire 
Execration 
Hellwitch 
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Hibernus Mortis 

Horde of Impurity 

Impurity 

Infernal 

Iodine Sorrow 

Malevolent Creation 

Massacre 

Monstrosity 

Morbid Angel 

Nailshitter 

Nocturnus 

Obituary 

Ogre Envy 

Other Voices 

Patricide 

Piercing 

Pleasent Insane 

Purulent 

Raped Ape 

Siodine 

Soul of the Savior 

The Absence 
Home | Up 


Hip hop music 


Hip hop music (also referred to as rap or rap music) is a style of popular music. It is 
made up of two main components: rapping (MCing) and DJing (audio mixing and scratching). 
Along with breakdancing and graffiti (tagging), these compose the four elements of hip hop, 
a cultural movement that was initiated by inner-city youth (mostly minorities such as African 
Americans and Latinos) in New York City in the early 1970s. 

Typically, hip hop music consists of one or more rappers who tell semi-autobiographic 
tales, often relating to a fictionalized counterpart, in an intensely rhythmic lyrical form 
making abundant use of techniques like assonance, alliteration, and rhyme. The rapper is 
accompanied by an instrumental track, usually referred to as a "beat", performed by a DJ, 
created by a producer, or one or more instrumentalists. This beat is often created using a 
sample of the percussion break of another song, usually a funk, rock, or soul recording. In 
addition to the beat other sounds are often sampled, synthesized, or performed. Sometimes 
a track can be instrumental, as a showcase of the skills of the DJ or producer. 

Hip hop began in New York City when DJs began isolating the percussion break from funk 
and disco songs. The early role of the MC was to introduce the DJ and the music and to keep 
the audience excited. MCs began by speaking between songs, giving exhortations to dance, 
greetings to audience members, jokes and anecdotes. Eventually this practice became more 
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stylized and became known as rapping. By 1979 hip hop had become acommercially popular 
music genre and began to enter the American mainstream. In the 1990s, a form of hip hop 
called gangsta rap became a major part of American music, causing significant controversy 
over lyrics which were perceived as promoting violence, promiscuity, drug use and 
misogyny. Nevertheless, by the beginning of the 2000s, hip hop was a staple of popular music 
charts and was being performed in many styles across the world. 


Term usage 


The terms rap and rap music are often used to describe hip hop music; the terms rap music 
and hip hop music are generally synonymous, although rap music is sometimes used to 
describe hip hop songs without vocals. Hip hop music is also erroneously used at times to 
describe related genres of music, such as contemporary R&B, which are primarily sung; 
while singing is commonly present in hip hop songs, the main vocal (if there are vocals) is 
always rapped. 


Characteristics 


Hip hop is a cultural movement, of which music is a part (as are graffiti and 
breakdancing). The music is itself composed of two parts, rapping, the delivery of swift, 
highly rhythmic and lyrical vocals, and DJing, the production of instrumentation either 
through sampling, instrumentation, turntablism or beatboxing. Another important factor of 
hip hop music is the fashion that originated along with the music. The fashion was a 
representation of the music. 


Rhythmic structure 


Beats (though not necessarily raps) in hip hop are almost always in 4/4 time. At its 
rhythmic core, hip hop swings: instead of a straight 4/4 count (pop music; rock 'n' roll; etc.), 
hip hop is based on an anticipated feel somewhat similar to the "swing" emphasis found in 
jazz percussion. Like the triplet emphasis in swing, hip hop's rhythm is subtle, rarely written 
as it sounds (4/4 basic; the drummer adds the hip hop interpretation) and is often played in 
an almost "late" or laid back way. 

This style was innovated predominantly in soul and funk music, where beats and 
thematic music were repeated for the duration of tracks. In the 1960s and 1970s, James 
Brown (known as The Godfather of Soul) talked, sang, and screamed much as MCs do today. 
This musical style provides the perfect platform for MCs to rhyme. Hip hop music generally 
caters to the MC for this reason, amplifying the importance of lyrical and delivering prowess. 

Instrumental hip hop is perhaps the lone exception to this rule. In this hip hop subgenre, 
DJs and producers are free to experiment with creating instrumental tracks. While they may 
mix in sampled rap vocals, they are not bound by traditional hip hop format. 


Instrumentation & production 
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The instrumentation of hip hop derives from disco, funk, and R&B, both in the sound 
systems and records sampled and session musicians and their instrumentation used. Disco 
and club DJs' use of mixing originated from the need to have continuous music and thus 
smooth transitions between tracks. Hip hop Kool DJ Herc, in contrast, originated the practice 
of isolating and extending only the break—a short percussion solo interlude—by mixing 
between two copies of the same record. This was, according to Afrika Bambaataa, the 
"certain part of the record that everybody waits for—they just let their inner self go and get 
wild." (Toop, 1991) James Brown, Bob James, and Parliament—among many others—have 
long been popular sources for breaks. Over this one could and did add instrumental parts 
from other records, frequently as horn punches (ibid). Thus the instrumentation of early 
sampled or sound system-based hip hop is the same as funk, disco, or rock: vocals, guitar, 
keyboards, bass, drums and percussion. 

Although original hip hop music consisted solely of the DJ's breakbeats and other vinyl 
record pieces, the advent of the drum machine allowed hip hop musicians to develop 
partially original scores. Drum set sounds could be played either over the music from vinyl 
records or by themselves. The importance of quality drum sequences became the most 
important focus of hip hop musicians because these rhythms (beats) were the most 
danceable part. Consequently, drum machines were equipped to produce strong kick sounds. 
This helped emulate the very well-engineered drum solos on old funk, soul and rock albums 
from the late 1960s and early to mid 1970s. Drum machines had a limited array of 
predetermined sounds, including hi-hats, snares, toms, and kick drums. 

The introduction of the sampler changed the way hip hop was produced. A sampler can 
reproduce small sound clips from any input device, such as a turntable. Producers were able 
to sample familiar drum patterns. More importantly, they could sample a variety of 
instruments to play along with their drums. Hip hop had finally gathered its complete band. 

Many producers and listeners pride certain records for being hip hop lore and thus a 
good source of samples and breaks. To this day, producers use arcane equipment to replicate 
the same rough sound used in older records. This lends credibility to the records and serves 
as a historical reminder to the listeners of hip hop's origins. 


History 


The two main historical eras of hip hop are the old school hip hop era (1970 to 1985), 
which spanned from the beginning of hip hop until its emergence into the mainstream, and 
the golden age of hip hop (1985 to 1993), which consolidated the sounds of the East Coast 
and the West Coast and transitioned into the modern era with the rise of gangsta rap and G- 
funk. The years after 1993 are considered the modern era of hip hop. 


Origins 
The roots of hip hop music are in West African and African American music. Discussion 
of the roots of hip hop (and rap) must mention the contributions of griots The Last Poets and 


Jalal Mansur Nuriddin, whose jazzy and poetic "spiels" commented on 1960's culture. Hip 
hop arose during the 1970s when block parties became common in New York City, especially 
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in the Bronx. Block parties were usually accompanied by music, especially funk and soul 
music. The early DJs at block parties began isolating the percussion breaks to hit songs, 
realizing that these were the most danceable and entertaining parts; this technique was then 
common in Jamaica and had spread via the substantial Jamaican immigrant community in 
New York City, especially the godfather of hip hop, DJ Kool Herc. Dub had arisen in Jamaica 
due to the influence of American sailors and radio stations playing R&B. Large sound systems 
were set up to accommodate poor Jamaicans, who couldn't afford to buy records, and dub 
developed at the sound systems (refers to both the system and the parties that evolved 
around them). 


Old school hip hop (1970-1986) 


Hip hop music began in the early 1970s in New York with the advent of breakbeat DJing. 
Kool DJ Herc, Grandmaster Flash and other DJs extended the breaks (short percussion 
interludes) of funk records, creating a more "danceable" sound. This use of extended 
percussion breaks led to the development of mixing and scratching techniques, and later to 
the popularization of remixes. 

As hip hop's popularity grew, performers began speaking while the music played, and 
became known as MCs or emcees. Performers often emceed for hours at a time, with some 
improvisation and a simple four-count beat and basic chorus. Teams of emcees (many of 
whom were former gang members) sprang up throughout the country, led by the first emcee 
team, Kool Herc & the Herculoids. The MCs grew more varied in their vocal and rhythmic 
approach, incorporating brief rhymes, often with a sexual or scatological theme. These early 
raps incorporated rhyming lyrics from African American culture, such as the dozens. 

The first steps towards the commercialization of hip hop came with the release of what 
are usually called the first two commercially issued hip hop recordings: "King Tim III 
(Personality Jock)" by the Fatback Band, and "Rapper's Delight" by The Sugarhill Gang. 
Though neither the Fatback Band nor the Sugarhill Gang had significant roots in the DJ 
culture, "Rapper's Delight" became a Top 40 hit on the U.S. Billboard pop singles chart. After 
the releases of follow ups by acts such as Kurtis Blow ("The Breaks"), The Sequence ("Funk 
You Up"), and Grandmaster Flash & the Furious Five ("Freedom"), hip hop was pegged as a 
successful, yet temporary, trend in music. 

During the 1980s, hip hop began to diversify and develop into a more complex form. The 
simple tales of 1970s emcees were replaced by highly metaphoric raps over complex, multi- 
layered beats. Some rappers even became mainstream pop performers, including Kurtis 
Blow, whose appearance in a Sprite commercial made him the first hip hop musician to be 
considered mainstream enough to represent a major product, but also the first to be accused 
by the hip hop audience of selling out. 

The techniques used in hip hop changed during the 1980s as well. Most important were 
the DJ records such as Grandmaster Flash's "Adventures on the Wheels of Steel." This record 
was known for pioneering use of scratching, which was invented by Grandwizard Theodore 
in 1977. Also important were electronic recordings such as "Planet Rock" by Afrika 
Bambaataa and Run DMC's "Sucker MC's" and "Peter Piper," the latter of which contains 
genuine cutting by Run DMC member Jam Master Jay. In 1982, Grandmaster Flash & the 
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Furious Five released a "message rap", called "The Message"; this was one of the earliest 
examples of recorded hip hop with a socially aware tone. In 1984, Marley Marl accidentally 
caught a drum machine snare hit in the sampler; this innovation was vital in the development 
of electro and other later types of hip hop. 


Golden age hip hop (1986-1993) 


A number of new hip hop styles and subgenres began appearing as the genre gained 
popularity. Run-D.M.C.'s collaboration with hard rock band Aerosmith on "Walk This Way" 
was an early example of rock and hip hop fusions. Also, the mid-1980s saw the rise of the 
first major black female group, Salt-N-Pepa, who hit the charts with singles like "The Show 
Stoppa" in 1985. Ice-T's seminal "6n' Da Mornin'™ (1986) was one of the first nationally 
successful West Coast hip hop singles, and is often said to be the beginning of gangsta rap. In 
1988 and 1989, artists from the Native Tongues Posse released the first conscious hip hop 
albums, with jazz-based samples and diverse, quirky and often political lyrics covering a 
diverse range of topics (see jazz rap) and strongly influenced by the Afrocentric messages of 
Bambaataa's Zulu Nation. 

In 1987, Public Enemy brought out their debut album (Yo! Bum Rush the Show), and 
Boogie Down Productions followed up in 1988 with By All Means Necessary. Both records 
pioneered a wave of hard-edged politicized performers. Meanwhile, Public Enemy's Bomb 
Squad production team, and those of other artists, pioneered new techniques in sampling 
that resulted in dense, multi-layered sonic collages. 


Modern era of hip hop (1993-present) 


In the 1990s, gangsta rap became mainstream, beginning in 1992, with the release of Dr. 
Dre's The Chronic. This album established a style called G Funk, which soon came to 
dominate West Coast hip hop. Though G Funk was the most popular variety of hip hop in the 
early 1990s, New York's hip hop scene did not disappear, and remained an integral part of 
the industry, producing such well-regarded acts as The Wu-Tang Clan, Nas, AZ, Mobb Deep, 
and Busta Rhymes. The reemergence of New York as a growing entity in mainstream hip hop 
soon spawned an inevitable confrontation between the East Coast and West Coast and their 
respective major labels. This sales rivalry eventually turned into a personal rivalry, provoked 
in part by famous West Coast rapper Tupac Shakur's 1994 shooting, which he blamed on The 
Notorious B.I.G. and his Bad Boy Entertainment label. Artists from both labels traded disses 
(most notably Tupac's "Hit 'Em Up,") and the feud's escalation resulted in the still unsolved 
deaths of both rappers. 

Later in the 1990s, record labels based out of Atlanta, St. Louis and New Orleans gained 
fame for their local scenes. In 1996, Cleveland-based rap group Bone Thugs-N-Harmony tied 
The Beatles' 32-year-old record for fastest-rising single with "Tha Crossroads," and by the 
end of the decade, hip hop was an integral part of popular music. In 2000, Caucasian rapper 
Eminem's The Marshall Mathers LP sold over nine million copies and won a Grammy Award. 
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In the 1990s and into the following decade, elements of hip hop continued to be 
assimilated into other genres of popular music; neo soul, for example, combined hip hop and 
soul music and produced some major stars in the middle of the decade. 


Musical impact 


Aside from hip hop's great popularity, the genre has had an impact on most varieties of 
popular music. There are performers that combine either hip hop beats or rapping with rock 
and roll, heavy metal, punk rock, merengue, salsa, cumbia, funk, jazz, house, taarab, reggae, 
highlife, mbalax and soul. Teen pop singers and boy bands like the Backstreet Boys, *NSYNC, 
Christina Aguilera, Jessica Simpson, and Britney Spears utilize hip hop beats in many of their 
most popular singles. 

Hip hop has had an especially close relationship with soul music since the early 1990s. 
Indeed, today there is little recorded soul that does not feature some element of hip hop. This 
fusion, called nu soul, can be traced back to the late 1980s New Jack Swing groups, though it 
did not reach its modern form until the rise of performers like Mary J. Blige. In the late 1990s 
and early 2000s, the hip hop influence grew more prominent in singers like D'Angelo, Lauryn 
Hill, Jill Scott and Alicia Keys. 

During the 80's, popular acts like Run-D.M.C. used both hard rock and hip hop, especially 
in their genre-crossing, unprecedented smash hit "Walk This Way", performed with 
Aerosmith. Other performers, like Ice-T and his band Body Count used hip hop, punk rock 
and metal, though the first band to combine metal with rap vocal techniques is said to be 
Anthrax (others early adopters include Biohazard, Faith No More, Rage Against The Machine 
and Red Hot Chili Peppers). By the end of the 1990s, rap-metal grew both more popular and 
more derided by fans of both genres, with the rise of bands like Linkin Park, Limp Bizkit and 
Ko/n, who were called nu metal. 

In Latin America, rapping was already known in the 1980s, in the form of toasting, a part 
of Jamaican ragga music. Rapped lyrics were already a part of soca music, for example. The 
growth of hip hop in the area, however, led to more pronounced fusions like reggaeton and 
timba. Similarly, in Africa, rapping-like vocals (such as Senegalese tassou) were already a 
part of popular music, and hip hop was easily adapted to popular styles like taarab and 
mbalax. Hip hop has also grown outstandingly in Cuba, with groups such as Anonimo 
Consejo, Doble Filo, Papa Umbertico, and the unique feminist lesbian duo Krudas. 

One cannot underestimate the influence the genre has had over the numerous styles of 
electronic music. Hip hop's influence is well noticed in genres such as trip-hop, jungle, UK 
garage, grime and more. 


Social impact 


Hip hop music is a part of hip hop, a cultural movement that includes the activities of 
breakdancing and graffiti art, as well as associated slang, fashion and other elements. The 
popularity of music has helped to popularize hip hop culture, both in the United States and 
to a lesser degree abroad. 

The late 1990s saw the rise in popularity of the "bling bling" lifestyle in rap music, 
focusing on symbols of wealth and status like money, jewelry, cars, and clothing. Although 
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references to wealth have existed since the birth of hip hop, the new, intensified "bling bling" 
culture has its immediate roots in the enormously commercially successful late-to-mid 
nineties work (specifically, music videos) of Puff Daddy and Bad Boy Records as well as 
Master P's No Limit Records. However, the term was coined in 1999 (see 1999 in music) by 
Cash Money Records artist B.G. on his single Bling Bling, and the Cash Money roster were 
perhaps the epitome of the "bling bling" lifestyle and attitude. Though many rappers, mostly 
gangsta rappers, unapologetically pursue and celebrate bling bling, others, mostly artists 
outside of the hip hop mainstream, have expressly criticized the idealized pursuit of bling 
bling as being materialistic. 

The widespread success of hip hop - specifically gangsta rap - has also had a significant 
social impact on the demeanor of modern youth. The sometimes egotistic and degenerate 
attitudes often portrayed in the lyrics and videos of certain hip hop artists have shown 
negative effects on some of their idolizing fans. While the attitudes of specific artists certainly 
do not represent the rest of the hip hop community, and the effect of lyrical content on youths 
who are part of the hip hop culture is debatable, very often such youths adopt the much 
glamourized "gangsta" persona while not being members of any gang. Often these personas 
incite anti-social behavior such as peer harassment, neglect towards education, rejection of 
authority, and petty crimes such as vandalism. While the majority of listeners are able to 
distinguish entertainment from lessons in social conduct, an evident pseudo-gangsta sub- 
culture has risen amongst North American youth. 

Because hip hop music almost always puts an emphasis on hyper-masculinity, its lyrics 
often reflect a homophobic mindset. There has been little to no room in hip hop music for 
openly gay or lesbian artists. It is often suspected that there are a great number of gay or 
lesbian hip hop musicians who do not come out of the closet for fear of the decline of their 
career. Rumors of such have involved hip hop artists such as Queen Latifah, Da Brat, and 
several others. In 2003 the first openly gay hip hop and rap artist, Caushun, was signed toa 
major label; his record and career were not successful. 

As with most insular musical-cultural movements such as jazz and the hippie 
counterculture of the 1960s, hip hop has a distinctive slang, that includes words like yo, flow 
and phat. Due to hip hop's extraordinary commercial success in the late nineties and early 
21st century, many of these words have been assimilated into many different dialects across 
America and the world and even to non-hip hop fans (the word dis for example is remarkably 
prolific). There are also words like homie which predate hip hop but are often associated 
with it because of the close connection between recorded hip hop and the dialect used by 
many performers, African American Vernacular English. Sometimes, terms like what the 
dilly, yo are popularized by a single song (in this case, "Put Your Hands Where My Eyes Could 
See" by Busta Rhymes) and are only used briefly. Of special importance is the rule-based 
slang of Snoop Dogg and E-40, who add -izz to the middle of words so that shit becomes 
shizznit (the addition of the n occurs occasionally as well). This practice, with origins in 
Frankie Smith's non-sensical language from his 1982 single "Double Dutch Bus," has spread 
to even non-hip hop fans, who may be unaware of its derivation. 


Censorship issues 
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Hip hop has probably encountered more problems with censorship than any other form 
of popular music in recent years, due to the use of sexually and violently explicit lyrics. The 
pervasive use of curse words in many songs has created challenges in the broadcast of such 
material both on television stations such as MTV, in music video form, and on radio. As a 
result, many hip hop recordings are broadcast in censored form, with offending language 
blanked out of the soundtrack (though usually leaving the backing music intact). The result 
- which quite often renders the remaining lyrics unintelligible - has become almost as widely 
identified with the genre as any other aspect of the music, and has been parodied in films 
such as Austin Powers in Goldmember, in which a character - performing in a parody of a hip 
hop music video - performs an entire verse that is blanked out. 


World hip hop 


Although hip hop music originated in the United States, it has spread throughout the 
world. Hip hop was almost entirely unknown outside of the United States prior to the 1980s. 
During that decade, it began its spread to every inhabited continent and became a part of the 
music scene in dozens of countries. 


Media 


Hip hop has major American magazines devoted to it, including The Source, XXL and Vibe. 
For along time, BET was the only television channel likely to play much hip hop, but in recent 
years the mainstream channels VH1 and MTV have played hip hop more than any other 
genre. Many individual cities have produced their own local hip hop newsletters, while hip 
hop magazines with national distribution are found in a few other countries. The 21st 
century also ushered in the rise of online media, and hip hop fan sites now offer 
comprehensive hip hop coverage on a daily basis. 
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Often referred to as "beefs", feuds and rivalries have existed since the dawn of hip hop music, 
which originated in the 1970s in New York City, United States. Originally, it came to block 
parties, where DJs would play records and isolate the percussion breaks for the dancing 
masses. Soon, MCs began speaking over the beats, usually simply exhorting the audience to 
continue dancing. Eventually, MCs began incorporating more varied and stylistic speech, and 
focused on introducing themselves, shouting out to friends in the audience, boasting about 
their own skills, and criticizing their rivals. While this was often done in good humor, the 
deaths of Tupac Shakur and the Notorious B.I.G. have meant that in today's hip hop scene it 
is always feared that lyrical rivalries will develop into offstage feuds that become violent. 
Many observers have claimed that the media feeds on such rivalries for headlines and blows 
situations out of proportion, a good example of which was the infamous East Coast-West 
Coast rivalry of the 1990s. 

One prominent example used as contrast by those who feel that the media manipulate 
and intensify hip hop rivalries was the 1980s hit "Roxanne, Roxanne" by U.T.F.O., which 
sparked several hundred "answer records" in response, some of which were quite 
vituperative (see the Roxanne Wars). At the time, hip hop was nowhere as widespread as it 
would eventually become, and as such there was little media response to this record. The 
beef never made it onto the streets, and many observers felt that if something similar 
happened today, violence would surely result. However, the recent high-profile beef 
between Nas and Jay-Z was carried out without ever threatening to become violent. 


N.W.A. vs. Ice Cube 


Ice Cube left N.W.A in late 1989 after making claims that Eazy-E and the group's manager, 
Jerry Heller, were cheating him along with the rest of the group members. The remaining 
group members fired the first shots by insulting Ice Cube on the two albums they recored 
after his departure. On 100 Miles and Runnin’, Dr. Dre told the public: "It started with five 
but one couldn't take it/ But now it's four because the bitch couldn't make it." On Efil4zaggin, 
the group called Ice Cube "Benedict Arnold", after the notorious traitor of the American 
Revolutionary War. N.W.A. insulted Cube further on the album by claiming he was "...sucking 
New York dick", a direct reference to Ice Cube's new production team, the New York-based 
Bomb Squad. On these albums, N.W.A. dedicated entire tracks at a time to dissing Ice Cube. 

Cube's first solo album AmeriKKKa's Most Wanted made no direct response to the N.W.A. 
feud, although he did use the album to make subtle references to his old crew. The closest to 
a response Cube mounted on the first album was Flavor Flav's exhortation at the end of I'm 
Only Out For One Thang: "This is for my boy Ice Cube, yo, stay off his dick!" On the EP "Kill At 
Will", released later the same year, Cube sets the stage for his response on the track Jackin’ 
Fo’ Beats. At the end of this track he includes the exclamation: "And if I jack you and you keep 
comin/I'll have you marks a 100 Miles and Running!" 

In 1991, Ice Cube took the fight to the big screen in his first feature film starring role, in 
Boyz N the Hood. According to movie director John Singleton, Cube suggested changes to one 
scene in particular where a chain snatcher is beaten up by neighborhood teens. Cube's 
recommendations were to give the thief a Jheri Curl and sunglasses (reminiscent of Eazy-E's 
personal style) and a "We Want Eazy" sweatshirt while being beaten. 
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On his second album, Death Certificate Ice Cube fired back at his former group by 
releasing the song "No Vaseline", proclaiming N.W.A. to be "phonies" and declaring Eazy-E 
to be a "snitch", in reference to a publicity stunt Eazy pulled in attending a fundraising 
luncheon with then-President George H.W. Bush. He also made remarks about N.W.A.'s 
manager Jerry Heller that were instantly declared anti-Semitic, including "you can't be the 
Niggaz 4 Life Crew/with a white Jew/telling you what to do", "you let a Jew break up my 
crew", and "get rid of that Devil real simple/put a bullet in his temple." 

Soon after, The D.O.C. found that Cube's words were true: Eazy and Heller were in fact 
skimming money off the top, and Dre left the crew behind as well. This, more than anything 
else, meant the end of N.W.A; Dre began his solo career, forming the legendary Death Row 
Records with former bodyguard Suge Knight. When he released his first solo album The 
Chronic, he began a well-publicized feud with his ex-bandmate by constantly poking fun of 
Eazy-E on the song and the video for "Fuck Wit Dre Day (And Everybody's Celebratin')" and 
other songs on his solo debut, wherein he and new collaborator Snoop Dogg taunted him and 
called him "Sleazy-E." Eazy-E responded by releasing the EP It's On (Dr. Dre) 187um Killa 
dissing Snoop Dogg,and Dr. Dre and showing pictures of Dr. Dre in makeup during the days 
he was in the "World Class Wreckin' Cru". Dre was also called a "BG" by Eazy E, which meant 
Baby Gangsta. But before Eazy died, he had made amends with Ice Cube. 


"East Coast vs. West Coast" 


Main article: East Coast-West Coast hip hop rivalry 
Probably the most famous rap feud of recent times is the early to mid-1990s rivalry 


between the East Coast's Bad Boy Records and the West Coast's Death Row Records, which 
was widely thought of and reported in the media as an East Coast vs West Coast dispute. 

Hip hop had originated in the streets of New York, and the city remained the undisputed 
capital of hip hop until the late '80s, when N.W.A. & others put the west on the map. Dr. Dre's 
The Chronic became one of the biggest-selling hip hop albums in history, followed shortly by 
Snoop Doggy Dogg's breakout album Doggystyle in. Dre was on Death Row Records, headed 
by Suge Knight, and he soon built up a roster of stars like - Tupac Shakur, Tha Dogg Pound 
and Snoop Doggy Dogg that reigned on the charts, and Los Angeles begun to rival New York 
for its place as the center for mainstream hip hop. This had already, and somewhat 
inevitably, created a tension between certain industry heavyweights on both coasts, each 
hungry for control of an increasingly lucrative market. The biggest stars on the East Coast at 
this time were Puff Daddy's Bad Boy Records crew, which was founded in 1993 and included 
Craig Mack, Mase and the Notorious B.1.G.. 

Bad Boy and Death Row were thrown into conflict with one another after 2Pac was shot 
five times at a New York recording studio on November 30, 1994, and publicly blamed his 
former close friend Notorious B.I.G and his Bad Boy Records cohorts. This feud escalated 
after Suge Knight mocked Puff Daddy at the Source Awards in August 1995, announcing to 
the assembly of artists and industry figures: "If you don't want the owner of your label on 
your album or in your video or on your tour, come sign with Death Row." Despite Puff Daddy 
himself attempting to defuse the situation with a speech later in the evening, a later 
performance by Death Row's Dr. Dre and Snoop Dogg was booed (to which Snoop famously 
responded "The East Coast ain't got no love for Dr. Dre and Snoop Dogg?"). 
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The feud continued to escalate through numerous incidents. First, in September 1995, a 
close friend of Knight's was gunned down at a birthday party thrown for producer Jermaine 
Dupri in Atlanta, Georgia, for which Knight publicly blamed Bad Boy Records. Then, in 
December, while filming the video for the Dogg Pound's song "New York, New York" in 
Manhattan, Snoop Dogg's trailer was shot at numerous times (though the trailer was in fact 
empty at the time). The video itself then become the source of further controversy on its 
release, featuring Death Row artists knocking over New York skyscrapers and landmarks, to 
which many East Coast artists and fans took offense. There was also suspicion that the song 
itself was also targeted at Bad Boy Records and New York in general, though this is unlikely 
as the song is in fact a remake of a Grandmaster Flash song, features only generic, non- 
specific braggadocio/battle rhymes with nothing that could be interpreted as a specific 
attack on any specific individuals, and was written and recorded before the Bad Boy/Death 
Row feud got off the ground. Capone-N-Noreaga also made the song "LA, LA" with Mobb Deep 
to respond to "New York, New York" which got them involved in the feud. 

In 1995, The Notorious B.I.G. released the track "Who Shot Ya." 2Pac interpreted it as 
B.I.G. mocking his '95 shooting, and claimed it proved that Bad Boy had set him up. In early 
1996, 2Pac released the infamous dis track "Hit 'Em Up," in which he claimed to have had sex 
with the Notorious B.I.G's wife Faith Evans and that "this ain't no freestyle battle, y'all niggas 
getting killed" and was viewed as taking the feud to another level and critics today look on 
the song as one of the defining moments of the rivalry. B.I.G. soon responded on Jay-Z's track 
"Brooklyn's Finest" (a move which also caused Jay-Z to become embroiled in the dispute). In 
March 1996, at the Soul Train Awards in Miami, there was a confrontation in the parking lot 
between the respective entourages of Bad Boy and Death Row in which guns were drawn. 
Although an armed staring contest was all this confrontation eventually amounted to, it was 
readily apparent to hip hop fans and artists that this rivalry was getting very out of hand, and 
going far beyond the heated, but never violent, lyrical battles for superiority of the past. 

On September 7, 1996 2Pac was shot several times in Las Vegas, dying a few days later 
on Friday 13. On March 9, 1997, then Notorious B.I.G. was shot and killed in California. Both 
murders remain unsolved, and numerous theories (some of them conspiracy theories) have 
sprung up. These include, most notoriously, that 2Pac (and possibly Biggie) faked their own 
deaths. 

In 1997, several rappers, including Bizzy Bone, Doug E. Fresh and Snoop Dogg met at the 
request of Louis Farrakhan, leader of the Nation of Islam and pledged to forgive any slights 
that may be related to the rivalry and deaths of 2Pac and Biggie. 

Prior to his death, 2pac had also come into separate disputes with several other East 
Coast rappers. Some friends of 2Pac had been apparently snubbed by the group Mobb Deep 
at one of their concerts, and when word of the incident reached a then-jailed Tupac he sent 
out a message to Mobb Deep threatening violence. Mobb Deep immediately responded with 
the track "Drop a Gem on 'Em" which, although its official release on the Hell On Earth album 
occurred after 2Pac's "Hit 'Em Up" single which mocked Mobb Deep, it had been circulating 
on mixtapes and radio in New York long before. Nas also angered Tupac by appearing to 
mock 2Pac with the line "Fake thug, no love, you get the slug, CB4 gusto your luck blow..." in 
the track "The Message," although Nas denied that this line was ever aimed at Pac. Even 
Chino XL, an underground rapper from New Jersey with no eye on mainstream domination 
and no ties to Bad Boy Records, Nas or Mobb Deep, incurred 2pac's wrath on "Hit Em Up" by 
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using him in a somewhat ambiguous simile "By this industry, I'm trying not to get fucked like 
2Pac in jail" (ironically, the track to which this line belongs is a duet with proud West Coast 
representative Ras Kass). Chino soon responded with a freestyle on live radio, but it was 
either ignored or not heard by Tupac. Since these rappers were all East Coast artists, and 
because they were often insulted in the same songs which 2Pac insulted Bad Boy Records, 
they are often believed to be part of a greater "East Coast vs West Coast" war driven by 
allegiance and territory. 2Pac was quick to diss any East Coast artist that had any kind of 
association with Biggie, and in fact was harsh on his Death Row labelmates who were 
reluctant to participate, such as Snoop Dogg and later Dr. Dre. 

Because of 2Pac and Biggie's prominence on the West and East Coast respectively (both 
were believed to be the preeminent MCs of their time) the feud became widely known as 
East vs. West, rather than simply Bad Boy vs. Death Row. However, there were several 
different artists who, albeit less commercially successful, were relatively uninvolved in the 
beef; these included Nas, Redman, Busta Rhymes, Big L, and the Wu-Tang Clan. Some have 
claimed that the "East vs. West" paradigm amounted to media sensationalism; however, as 
previously stated, both artists were the preeminent rappers on their respective coasts, and 
often invoked their region in their music (the cover of 2Pac's All Eyez on Me, for example, 
shows him flashing the "Westside" sign.) 

Soon after the death of Shakur, Death Row Records folded as Afeni Shakur, Tupac's 
mother, sued the label for allegedly cheating her son out of millions. Label head Suge Knight 
ended up in jail for unrelated probation violations. Lady of Rage and Nate Dogg have also 
filed suits against Death Row with similar allegations. Puff Daddy has also had multiple legal 
troubles, including a much-publicized case resulting from a shooting in a New York club; he 
has been acquitted, though fellow rapper Shyne was not. Bad Boy Records had for the most 
part maintained its place at the top of the industry since the death of Notorious B.I.G, with 
artist Mase achieving success before his early retirement (and un-retirement) and Puff 
Daddy (now Diddy) himself achieving considerable commercial success. More recently, Bad 
Boy has struggled as a record label due to a lack of marketable talent and allegations that 
Puff is more concerned with his other ventures (i.e., Sean John clothing). After Suge Knight's 
release from prison, Death Row Records was reborn as "Tha Row," signing many artists 
including former Dogg Pound member Kurupt, and Lisa "Left Eye" Lopes. Unfortunately 
Lopes was killed in a car crash not long after signing to the label, and none of their other 
signings have achieved much in the way of commercial success. Mostly Death row focuses on 
dissing former label mates,such as Snoop Dogg and Dr. Dre. 


Nas vs. Jay-Z 


The Nas versus Jay-Z rivalry pitted two hip hop legends against each other, in what is 
widely considered as the most exhilarating and invigorating hip hop battle of recent times. 
Supposedly, tension between Jay-Z and Nas dates as far back as 1996, when Nas refused to 
make a guest appearance on Jay-Z's debut album Reasonable Doubt. However, the 
relationship between the two rappers remained peaceful (Jay-Z even giving a shoutout to 
Nas in his album liner notes), and the tension never became a full-blown rivalry until after 
the death of Notorious B.I.G. The position of best rapper in New York (also known as the King 
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of New York) seemed eerily vacant after the death of Biggie, and fans were eager to see who 
would take over his role. 

In 1997, Jay-Z (a former friend and collaborator of B.I.G.) released a song titled "The City 
Is Mine" which seemed to many people to be making a claim to the empty throne. This 
attitude also seems to be evident in the fact that Jay-Z's album In My Lifetime, Vol. 1 was 
originally titled Heir To The Throne, Vol. 1. Nas, the only rapper in New York at the time who 
had a reputation capable of rivalling Jay-Z but who had never received the same amount of 
commercial success, apparently responded to Jay-Z on his track "We Will Survive" (which 
released in 1999, on his album I Am...), which appears to dismiss Jay-Z as a serious rival as 
well as attacking both his claims of superiority and his continual evoking of B.I.G's legacy 
(the verse in question is in the form of a letter to the deceased rapper): 

It used to be fun, makin records to see your response 

But, now competition is none, now that you're gone 

And these niggaz is wrong -- usin your name in vain 

And they claim to be New York's king? It ain't about that 

There was definite tension between the pair but no action for approximately a year, until 
in 2001 the beef exploded into the public eye as Jay-Z publicly mocked Nas on stage at the 
Hot 97 radio station's Summer Jam hip hop festival. Nas responded by delivering a 
calculated, personal attack on Jay-Z during a radio freestyle over Eric B. & Rakim's "Paid In 
Full" beat : 

And bring it back up top, remove the fake king of New York 

You show off, I count dough off when you sampled my voice 

I rule you, before, you used to rap like the Fu-Schnickens 

Nas designed your Blueprint, who you kidding? 

Is he H To The Izzo, M To The Izzo? 

For shizzle you phony, the rapping version of Sisqé 

The freestyle was untitled but was later titled "Stillmatic". (It does not appear on 
Stillmatic.) The "sample my voice" line refers to Jay-Z's use of a vocal sample of Nas for the 
hook of his song "Dead Presidents". 

Jay-Z responded with the track "Takeover" from his album The Blueprint, on which he 
attacked Nas for never matching the critical success of his debut II|matic and questioned his 
authenticity as an artist. The song was very well-received by hip hop listeners, and many 
listeners and reviewers immediately dismissed Nas as a contender and feared for the end of 
his career. Therefore, it was a surprise to many when Nas responded with an equally well- 
received track titled "Ether" from his album Stillmatic, in which he mocked Jay-Z's early 
years as an aspiring young rapper (in which he supposedly idolized Nas) and attacked him 
for being a misogynist and for exploiting the Notorious B.I.G's legacy. 

The positive response to "Ether" created enormous interest in the rivalry throughout the 
hip hop community, the music media and even mainstream news outlets. On Takeover, Jay- 
Z issued a warning that goes as follows: 

Don't be the next contestant on that Summer Jam screen 

Because you know who (who) did you know what (what) 

with you know who (yeah) but just keep that between me and you for now 
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Many speculated what Jay-Z was talking about while others dismissed it, believing it to 
be nothing of importance. Those questions would be answered as the rapper's response was 
prompted in a radio freestyle that became known as "Super Ugly" Jay-Z offered: 

And since you infatuated with sayin that gay shit 

Yes, you was kissin my dick when you was kissin that bitch 

Nasty shit, you though I was bonin Vanette 

You callin Carmen a hundred times I was bonin her neck 

You got a baby by the broad you can't disown her yet 

When does your lies end? When does the truth begins? 

When does reality set in or does it not matter? 

Gotta hurt I'm your baby mama's favorite rapper 

This release was not as well received as the previous three tracks had been. The feud 
continued to simmer, and rumors of a live pay-per-view freestyle battle began to circulate 
but never came to fruition. 

After the promoters of Hot 97's Summer Jam festival refused to allow headlining Nas to 
hang an effigy of Jay-Z during his performance at 2002's show, he appeared on Hot 97's rival 
Power 105 and attacked both the music industry's control over hip hop and the rappers who 
he saw as submitting to it, including Jay-Z, Nelly, N.O.R.E. and Jay-Z's labelmate Cam'ron : 
"Y'all brothers gotta start rapping about something that's real. [...] Rappers are slaves." This 
also embroiled Cam'ron into the Jay-Z/Nas feud, in which Cam'ron controversially made 
disparaging remarks about Nas' mother. After this incident both continued to go against one 
another on various tracks, the shots taken including Jay-Z criticizing Nas for his apparent 
hypocrisy on his The Blueprint’: The Gift & the Curse album's title track, and Nas comparing 
himself and Jay-Z to the characters Tony Montana and Manolo respectively from the film 
Scarface, on his track "Last Real Nigga Alive" from his God's Son album. However, the feud 
died down somewhat towards the end of 2002, with no real winner decided (arguments go 
on to this day in the hip hop community about who came out on top overall, with the results 
of a Hot 97 radio phone-in revealing a 58% - 42% split in favour of Nas), and both Nas & Jay- 
Z have since paid tribute to each other in interviews, likening the battle to a world title boxing 
match that pitched the best against the best, and pleased with the entertainment it provided 
fans. 

The rivalry also benefited both of their careers immensely, critically and commercially. 
The battle was significant, in that it revived the trend of using ‘beef’ as a source for publicity 
and promotion for hip hop artists. This was a trend that became somewhat unpopular 
following the tragic deaths of Tupac Shakur and Biggie, yet has become recently prevalent 
within the hip hop community. Ever since this particular rivalry, hip hop feuds have become 
noticeably prolific, and have been publicized within the mainstream media more than it 
previously has been in the past. 

In what may be perhaps a pivotal moment in hip hop history, the feud was formally ended 
in October 2005 at Jay-Z's I Declare War concert, where Nas made a special guest appearance 
and performed the hook to "Dead Presidents" and a few of his own tracks such as "NY State 
of Mind" and "Hate Me Now". In 2005 at another 105.1 concert Jay and Nas reunited on stage 
and performed a song together. In January 2006, Nas signed with Jay-Z's Def Jam, further 
emphasizing the truce and raising expectations for a possible collaboration. 
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Eminem vs. Benzino & The Source 


Although it is not clear why Benzino, then co-owner of The Source Magazine, decided to 
air out his issues with multi-platinum rapper Eminem, he claims that Eminem's success was 
hurting Black and Latino artists (hence, he raps under the moniker of Benzino). He started a 
campaign against the corporations that are controlling and supporting Eminem. Benzino 
stated that Eminem can talk about dark emotions, while Black rappers are forced to talk 
about bling-bling (materialistic things). 

One possible contributing factor for Benzino's concerns was Eminem's rating of his 
critically-acclaimed and 9x platinum sophomore album The Marshall Mathers LP. The Source 
gave him a 2-mic rating (changed to 4 mics following protests) for his critically-acclaimed 
album, while Benzino's Made Men were given 4.5 mics. Eminem was upset and he blasted 
the magazine on the track "Say What You Say" from his follow-up album The Eminem Show, 
rapping in the final verse, "Five mics in The Source, ain't holdin’ my fuckin’ breath/But I'll 
suffocate for the respect ‘fore I live to collect the fuckin’ check." 

Benzino released two songs directed at Eminem, titled "Pull Ya Skirt Up" and "Die 
Another Day", the latter of which included the lyrics "You're the rap David Duke/The rap 
Hitler... I'm the rap Malcolm, the rap Martin". Benzino has explained in interviews that he 
fears Eminem's fame is the beginning of the end for the Black domination of hip hop; he has 
also linked Eminem with the consumerism of modern hip hop, complaining that while 
Eminem is allowed to rap about deeply personal issues he has to "talk about bling-bling 
because that's all the people who control the images want to hear from us". However, many 
observers noted that not only is Benzino bi-racial himself, but that Dave Mays, co-owner and 
founder of The Source, is white. 

Eminem responded quickly to Benzino's track with the songs "Nail In The Coffin" and 
"The Sauce", calling him an "83-year-old fake Pacino", and questioning the credibility of both 
Benzino as a rapper and The Source as a magazine. Most of the hip hop community stood 
behind Eminem (including most famously Russell Simmons), and many accused Benzino of 
criticizing and slandering hip hop's biggest star solely to both boost his unsuccessful career 
as a rapper and to boost the profile of The Source magazine, which unsurprisingly sided 
unequivocally with Benzino during the feud and ran a series of anti-Eminem and anti- 
Shady/Aftermath articles and features. The Source coverage no doubt aided Benzino's cause 
among many, for many others it further soured the name of a magazine which already hada 
reputation for being corrupt. Despite criticizing Eminem and his label-mates such as Dr Dre 
and 50 Cent within its pages, The Source continued to put these prolific record-selling artists 
on the cover of the magazine. 

The Source tried to score an advancement by released details of two tapes of a young 
Eminem it had received, featuring the future star rapping about how black women are "only 
after your money" in romantic relationships (he had apparently just suffered an acrimonious 
split from a black girlfriend) and in another song using the word "nigger". This caused 
considerable outcry among many rappers, though few said anything more damning than 
asking for a public apology. Eminem did in fact publicly apologize quite promptly, and later 
elaborated further on the incident in the song "Yellow Brick Road" from his Encore album. 

But I've heard people say they heard the tape, and it ain't that bad 
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But it was, I singled out a whole race 

And for that I apologize, I was wrong 

Cause no matter what color a girl is she's still a hoe 

The Source did not gain anything from the long-running feud: not only were they forced 
to pay a substantial sum of money to Eminem for defamation and copyright infringement, 
but The Source lost major advertising as a result, most notably from major labels Virgin, 
Elektra, Interscope, Motown, and more recently Def Jam. It's noted that Benzino has recorded 
an album from each of the labels before they pulled out of The Source Magazine. The hip hop 
magazine XXL also became involved in the Eminem/Benzino/Source rivalry. XXL, formerly 
an enemy of Eminem, decided to join forces with Shady Records to discredit The Source. The 
magazine that launched in 1997, has always been in competition with The Source for 
readership, and indeed was initially started by former Source employees. Dissing Benzino on 
"Nail In The Coffin", Eminem tells the Source co-owner "I don't need your little fucking 
magazine / I got XXL's number anyways...". With the entire Interscope label effectively 
involved in Eminem's feud with The Source, Interscope artists began to flock to XXL, who 
happily granted them increased coverage, which in turn boosted sales for the magazine. 

It has been accepted that Eminem won the battle. Also, it was obvious to many that 
Benzino had started the feud as nothing more than a publicity stunt to bolster his non- 
existent reputation in Hip-Hop. He and Dave Mays were recently fired from the staff of The 
Source. The magazine, under new leadership, reported in the April 2006 issue about Benzino 
and Mays' ouster that they currently are patching up many relationships damaged by the 
actions of Mays and Benzino, including that with Interscope Records. 


Boogie Down Productions vs. The Juice Crew 


Boogie Down Productions, led by KRS-One, were involved in a long-running feud with 
Marley Marl's Juice Crew during the mid-to-late 1980s and early 1990s that was 
predominantly a dispute over boroughs of New York. The feud began with Queensbridge- 
based Marley Marl & MC Shan's track "The Bridge" in late 1985, in which they sung the 
praises of their home borough and loosely implied that Queensbridge was where hip hop "all 
got started". Taking offense, South Bronx-based KRS-One and Boogie Down Productions 
(BDP) recorded and released the track "South Bronx", which was effectively identical in 
terms of content to Shan and Mar!l's track except singing the praises of South Bronx rather 
than Queensbridge, and made the argument for it being the true home and birthplace of hip 
hop. The Juice Crew soon responded with the track "Kill The Noise" on Shan's album Down 
By Law which took various shots at KRS-One and mocked his taking offense in the first place: 
"Yo Shan, I didn't hear you say hip hop started in the Bridge on your record." "I didn't. They 
wanted to get on the bandwagon." KRS's main response was the Jamaican-influenced "The 
Bridge Is Over", and lyrics spoofing Billy Joel's "It's Still Rock and Roll to Me": 

What's the matter with your MC, Marley Marl? 

Don't know you know that he's out of touch? 

What's the matter with your DJ, MC Shan? 

On the wheels of steel, Marlon sucks 

You'd better change what comes out your speaker 

You're better off talkin’ ‘bout your whack Puma sneaker 
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‘Cause Bronx created hip hop, Queens will only get dropped 

You're still tellin’ lies to me 

Everybody's talkin' 'bout the Juice Crew funny 

But you're still tellin’ lies to me 

Most of KRS's fire was directed at Marley Marl and MC Shan specifically, though he 
occasionally exchanged insults with other Juice Crew members such as Mr. Magic and 
Roxanne Shante. Shante responded with a song aimed at Boogie Down Productions titled 
"Have A Nice Day" in which she rapped: 

Scott La Rock, you should be ashamed, 

when T La Rock said it's yours, he didn't mean his name, 

and KRS One, you should go on vacation, 

with your name sounding like a wack radio station 

The feud quickly died down after BDP's Scott La Rock was shot dead in 1987 after 
attempting to calm down a domestic dispute involving BDP colleague D-Nice. With his new 
Stop The Violence movement, KRS-One had his attention elsewhere, and the Juice Crew did 
not release any further dis records for a long period after La Rock's death out of respect. 
However, in 1989, MC Shan attempted to restart the rivalry on his song Juice Crew Law which 
contained several shots at KRS. KRS took more than a year to respond, but eventually did so 
in 1990 on the song Black Man In Effect from the BDP (which at that point was basically only 
KRS-One, D-Nice having left earlier the same year) album Edutainment. 

During the nineties, the beef was not forgotten by fans or the participants, but rather 
fondly remembered as a classic hip hop duel, and the rivalry has since been referenced in hip 
hop lyrics by the likes of Cormega, Nas, Cunninlynguists, Big Punisher, Supernatural and 
Chino XL. MC Shan and KRS-One themselves acknowledged the beef's important place in hip 
hop history when they appeared together in a commercial for the Sprite soft drink in the 
mid-nineties, in which they exchanged battle rhymes inside a boxing ring. However, the 
respective fortunes of the pair in the nineties were very different: MC Shan, widely seen by 
hip hop listeners as the loser of the conflict if there had to be one, never really recovered his 
reputation and later effectively retired, while KRS forged out a successful solo career and 
remained an important figure in hip hop. Nevertheless, on the QB's Finest compilation 
(which showcased the finest Queensbridge hip hop artists) in 2001, MC Shan took one last 
parting shot at KRS-One: "Hip hop was set out in the dark / The Bridge was never Over, we 
left our mark." 


LL Cool J vs. Kool Moe Dee 


Kool Moe Dee was a member of one of the earliest hip hop crews, the Treacherous Three, 
and claimed that LL Cool J stole his style, thus causing a long-running feud between the pair. 
From different interviews and magazines at the time, Kool Moe Dee felt that LL was getting 
a bit too big headed and actually believing his own hype, particularly when LL was rising to 
popularity with the Bigger and Deffer album. Supposedly, Moe Dee approached LL and talked 
to him, and LL either brushed him off, or went back to his old ways after the talk. There also 
arose rumors that Moe Dee felt that LL was imitating his rhyme style. Whatever the cause, 
Kool Moe Dee took the first shots with, "How Ya Like Me Now," the title song from his second 
solo album that featured on the cover Kool Moe Dee leaning against a jeep and a LL 
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trademark Kangol underneath the tire. The album contained the indirect diss track of the 
same name. While the album cover was a clear shot, "How Ya Like Me Now,” was more subtle. 
Although he did not refer to any specific name, Kool Moe Dee made it clear that he felt bitten 
by what he viewed as an amateur. . It was then that Kool Moe Dee released his famous diss, 
"Let's Go", rhyming: 

"Tryna be me, now LL stands for/ 

Lower Level, Lack Luster/ 

Last Least, Limp Lover/ 

Lousy Lame, Latent Lethargic/ 

Lazy Lemon, Little Logic/ 

Lucky Leech, Liver Lipped/ 

Laborious Louse on a Loser's Lips/ 

Live in Limbo, Lyrical Lapse/ 

Low Life with the loud raps, boy/" 

The song ended with the following sequence: 

"Now look what you done did/ 

just using your name I took those L’s,/ 

hung ‘em on your head and rocked your bells.../" 

The song's skill level and hard-hitting wittiness were of such high caliber that many felt 
Moe Dee had become the victor in the battle. In effect, he had; as LL did not release a response 
for a full two years. By not responding to Moe Dee and choosing to ignore him, despite being 
badly insulted on a whole record, LL opened himself up to be dissed by everyone, including 
MC Hammer and Ice-T. It was during this time that LL abandoned his hardcore image that 
popularized him, and instead, embarked on a different musical direction towards a more 
commercial fare (which emphasized New Jack Swing-love ballads). However, critics scoffed 
at this new direction with the release of Walking With a Panther (1989). These events 
coincided with the major stylistic change hip hop began experiencing during the late-1980s. 
The genre was becoming increasingly socially conscious, abandoning the music's early 
themes of partying and braggadocio, and adopting more socially aware issues such as drug 
abuse, poverty, racism, and African American empowerment. LL Cool J, as a result, 
experienced a drop in popularity due to the view that his music was behind the times, 
materialistic and narcissistic. All this, coupled with a lot of criticism towards Walking With a 
Panther, and LL’s apparent disregard for the overall changing of the Hip Hop collective to 
social awareness and consciousness, resulted in the deterioration of LL’s credibility within 
the hip hop community. In one instance, he was booed off the stage at the Apollo Theater in 
New York City. However, in 1990, the older and wiser LL released the highly anticipated 
comeback album, Mama Said Knock You Out, thus reasserting his status and reviving his 
credibility amongst hip hop purists. Showing his resiliency, LL re-ignited his feud with Kool 
Mo Dee with the comical diss track, "To The Break Of Dawn". 

Homeboy hold on, my rhymes are so strong/ 

Nothing can go wrong. So why do you prolong/ 

songs that ain't strong, brother you're dead wrong/ 

and got the nerve to have them Star Trek shades on.../ 

heh, you can't handle the whole weight/ 

Skin needs lotion/ 
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Teeth need Colgate/ 

Wise up, you little burnt up French fry/ 

"I'm That Type of Guy" 

In essence, LL became the first emcee beaten in battle, to ask for a rematch. LL followed 
the song with several subliminal attacks in other records (a battle practice for which he is 
known), including the title track, as well as "Jingling Baby," and "Murdergram." Moe Dee soon 
responded to all of the tracks with the single, "Deathblow," which was dismissed as 
unspectacular due mostly to Teddy Riley’s production use of a dated James Brown sample. 
As a result, the song was largely ignored. It was at this point, that fans realized LL had finally 
gotten the better of his old nemesis. 


LL Cool J vs. Canibus (and The Refugee Camp) 


Following the deaths of Tupac and Biggie Smalls, hip hop found itself in a state of shock. 
Many wondered whether, in the escalating atmosphere of violence that seemed to permeate 
contemporary hip hop music, could MC battles still exist peacefully. It wasn't until LL Cool J 
and Canibus decided to revive the artform that MCs were allowed to reenter the lyrical ring. 
The battle began when LL featured Canibus, Method Man, DMX and Redman on the song 
"4,3,2,1" in 1997. Canibus contributed a verse, which included the line "L, is that a mic on 
your arm? Let me borrow that" (referring to LL's microphone tattoo). LL, perhaps feeling 
offended, wrote a response intended as the next verse. Before the song was released, LL 
asked Canibus to change his verse. Canibus claims that LL also promised to remove his own 
response ("The symbol on my arm is off limits to challengers, [....] Watch your mouth, don't 
ever step out of line/L.L. Cool J nigga, the greatest of all time"). LL denies this, claiming that 
he told Canibus that no one would know who he was talking about if Canibus' verse was 
changed. Nevertheless, Canibus removed his verse and the song was released. However, the 
original version began surfacing on the streets and people started piecing together what had 
happened. This put Canibus in the uncomfortable situation of whether to respond to LL's 
initial verse, even though both had already settled their dispute. Fan pressure soon got the 
best of Canibus however, and he launched an all-out attack on LL with the single "Second 
Round K.O.", the video which featured a cameo by Mike Tyson. The video also held a striking 
resemblance to LL's, now famous, Mama Said Knock You Out video. LL's response was titled 
"The Ripper Strikes Back," where he attacks not only Canibus, but Mike Tyson, Wyclef and 
the rest of Wyclef's crew, the Fugees. LL then followed that with another track entitled "Back 
Where I Belong," where he accused Canibus of stealing his rhymes, and pretending to be from 
New York, when he was really from Canada. Canibus responded to both songs with the track 
"Rip The Jacker". 

Wyclef Jean (the frontman for the critically acclaimed hip hop group, The Fugees) was 
also Canibus' producer. As a result he found himself pulled into the feud. Wyclef responded 
to LL's initial attacks in "The Ripper Strikes Back" with his own song "What's Clef Got to Do 
With It," which featured super model Naomi Campbell. LL responded with the underground 
track "Rosta Imposter." Fellow Fugee-member, Lauryn Hill later released the single "Lost 
Ones" from her album "The Miseducation of Lauryn Hill." Although some misinterpreted the 
indirect disses as attacks to LL Cool J, it later surfaced that the song, like much of the rest of 
the album, was in fact a criticism of Wyclef. 
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Although Wyclef and LL Cool J have since ended their rivalry, there is still assumed to be 
tension between LL and Canibus. Both artists have at least alluded to the other in not-so- 
flattering ways in later albums. Most recently, LL revisited the fray in "10 Million Stars" from 
his album entitled 10: 

Double up your bets 

Come and rumble with the vet 

I know you had that clown picked 

Mind blowin now, cause L still sounds sick 

He dreamed he was me 

I gleam lyrically 

I love him for it it's the highest form of flattery... 


At around the same time LL Cool J released "10", Canibus released Mic Club: The Curriculum, 
which also has a mention of the feud. In the track 'Bis Vs. Rip’ of said album, Canibus trades 
bars with his alter ego, Rip The Jacker. He relates: 

You got dissed by a legend but you damaged him too 

So what if the ladies think he's more handsome than you 

What happens if the rumors about being a faggot are true? 

[...] 

What happened between L and you, forget it 

People know you won the battle, they won't give you the credit 

A lot of people don't want to admit it... 


Ja Rule vs. 50 Cent 


Before even signing to Eminem's and Dr. Dre's labels, 50 Cent was engaged in a well- 
publicized dispute with rapper Ja Rule and his label Murder Inc. Records. The conflict's origin 
remains a mystery. Accounts have ranged from an alleged robbery of Ja Rule's jewelry by a 
friend of 50's, to Ja Rule and Murder Inc. supposedly snubbing a young and star-struck 50 
Cent at a video shoot. Whatever the case, the hostility didn't reach public ears until 50 Cent 
released his fiery, but subliminal, diss track, "Life's On The Line." This led to two violent 
confrontations between the rappers. The first a meeting where Ja was punched by 50 Cent 
and then had his chain snatched. The second confrontation occurred in a New York studio, 
where rapper Black Child, a member of Murder, Inc. stabbed 50 Cent. Black Child claimed 
that 50 cent was reaching for a gun during the fight. 

Regardless of the physical repercussions, 50 Cent continued to make the rivalry a 
cornerstone of his music career. He released numerous mixtapes, clowning and insulting Ja 
Rule and Murder Inc. Before the release of Get Rich Or Die Tryin’, Murder, Inc. began a smear 
campaign against the rapper. A restraining order document began floating around the 
Internet stating that 50 Cent had filed an order of protection against label CEO, Irv Gotti and 
Black Child. This helped forge the belief that 50 Cent is a "snitch" or a police informant. 

Although 50 Cent dismissed the claims, the bad publicity continues to be a tool used 
among various rappers who engage in beef with his rap collective G-Unit. In fact, further 
investigation from New York lawyers found that the document could have been, and was 
most likely, signed by a judge without 50 Cent's consent or knowledge. The practice is 
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common place in New York for victims of multiple attacks when their assaulters are released 
from jail. 

The rivalry reached a boiling point for Murder Inc., which had remained silent for the 
most part, when 50 Cent released his second album-length battle rap, entitled "Back Down." 
In the song 50, who was always known for his hold-no-tongue approach to battling, insulted, 
joked and dissed Ja Rule and his label into action. In response, Black Child, along with fellow 
Murder Inc. rapper Cadillac Tah, countered with their own mixtape disses. Ja Rule, however, 
remained quiet. 50 Cent continued his barrage, releasing the Tupac assisted "Realest Killas" 
where he addressed Ja Rule's penchant for imitating the slain rapper. This prompted Ja Rule 
to finally respond with the songs "War is On," "Guess Who Shot Ya" and "Loose Change." This 
all culminated into Ja Rule releasing "Blood In My Eye," which was, in effect, a 50 Cent diss 
album. 

Ja Rule eventually tried to squash the beef with 50 Cent by using Minister Louis 
Farrakhan in a televised interview. However, the attempt at peace lost credibility as the 
interview was scheduled a day before Blood In My Eye was released. As a result most fans, 
along with 50 Cent dismissed the interview as a blatant publicity stunt. 

Ja Rule also had a small rivalry with 50's label-mate, Eminem. Ja Rule insulted Eminem's 
ex-wife and daughter in a song and Eminem responded on a mixtape by DJ Kay Slay with a 
freestyle collaboration with 50 Cent and Busta Rhymes in a Tupac Parody titled "Hail Mary." 
Although they exchanged heated words, most fans did not take it seriously in the shadow of 
50 vs. Ja Rule. 

Since then, 50 Cent's sophomore album, "The Massacre," sold millions, yet has been 
criticized for not being able to recapture the level of hype "Get Rich or Die Trying" set. Ja Rule 
released "R.U.L.E" with the successful single, "New York, New York," featuring Jadakiss and 
Fat Joe. Interestingly enough, this single prompted 50 Cent to enter a feud with the two 
featured artists. When Eminem called it quits in "Toy Soldiers," Ja agreed, saying that he was 
exhausted with feuds and has recently released a greatest hits album entitled, "Exodus." 

Although it seemed as the feud was over, Ja Rule has returned to the beef with "21 gunz" 
which is to debut on the Murder Inc Mixtape: MI:3 Friday, May 12, 2006[1]. It can be heard, 
along with some of his other new songs on his Myspace site[2]. There is no word yet on 
whether 50 Cent, or any of the G-Unit members for that matter, will respond. 


50 Cent vs. The Game 


Not long before this feud began, The Game had been signed to 50 Cent's G-Unit record 
label (while simultaneously signed to Dr. Dre's Aftermath label), and had subsequently 
achieved great success with his album The Documentary and the singles "How We Do" and 
"Hate It Or Love It", both of which featured 50 Cent. 

However, the sudden feud between the pair (who had been marketed as close associates, 
almost in a mentor/protege relationship) started from alleged rumors that The Game had 
recorded with former G-Unit nemesis Joe Budden on a track that was released in 2004. 
Things escalated after 50's second album, The Massacre, was released and had several lyrics 
dissing other rappers; among them Nas, Fat Joe and Jadakiss; The Game soon appeared on 
New York radio claiming he had no beef with any of the rappers 50 Cent targeted, and was 
not involved. Taking offense at what he perceived as Game's disloyalty, 50 Cent appeared on 
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the radio soon after to announce that he had officially dropped The Game from G-Unit, 
claiming that The Game owed him more credit for songs that he had helped in writing and 
recording, and that Game should have openly supported 50 in his feuds. 

The Game refuted this explanation however, stating that 50's alleged jealousy over the 
success of The Documentary (which resulted in 50's album "The Massacre" being pushed 
back from February to March) caused them to feud while on tour. The beef escalated as one 
member of The Game's entourage was shot outside of the Hot 97 radio station in New York, 
landing him in the hospital. The battle appeared to be escalating dangerously, but within a 
few weeks, The Game and 50 Cent ended their feud, deciding to give money to charity and 
apologizing for their actions. 

Many fans felt that the supposed feud, and particularly the incident at the radio station 
was a publicity stunt designed to boost the sales of the two albums the pair had just released. 
Nevertheless, even after the situation had apparently deflated, 50 Cent and G-Unit continued 
to feud with The Game, denouncing his street credibility in the media and claiming that 
without their support, he will not score a hit from his second album. 50 Cent also sued The 
Game's manager Jimmy Henchmen over unauthorized filming for a documentary about 
Kelvin Martin. The Game was then highly critical of 50 Cent during a performance at the 
Summer Jam festival, leading chants of "G-Unot". After the performance at Summer Jam, The 
Game responded with a hard hitting diss titled "300 Bars and Runnin" in which it address 
50 Cent and G-Unit. 50 Cent has mixed feelings towards the diss but nevertheless he 
responded through his "Piggybank" video. The video features The Game dressed as a Mr. 
Potato Head and his many other nemesis named in the song in parodies of major characters 
on television. The feud continued escalating, as former Bloods and fans of The Game began 
protesting events that feature 50 Cent and G-Unit. Recently it had been looking like more of 
a one sided beef with all diss track's being released by The Game. He dropped tracks such as 
"120 Bars" "G-Unit Crip" "360" and "Red Bandana". At the end of "Red Bandana" The Game 
claims 50 Cent is stealing Eminem's style by just talking and he says: 

"That knockoff 8 Mile shit/ 

You can never be Eminem motherfucker/ 

You ain't lyrically inclined enough to be Nas, Jay-Z, BIG, or Pac/ 

And in the modern day...today, tomorrow...next week/ 

You can't fuck with The Game nigga!/ 

Out: / 

In January 2006, The Game took the beef to whole a new level by releasing an entire DVD 
devoted to the fall out entitled "Stop Snitchin’ Stop Lyin" along with a mixtape, with a lot of 
claims that this would be his final involvement with the beef. After this many Game fans 
started stating that The Game had won the beef, until 50 Cent came out with the track "Not 
Rich, Still Lyin" which featured 50 Cent imitating The Game. 

The people at Interscope are once again trying to deflate the situation. This feud is the 
first of many feuds whereas, two rappers from the same label currently engaged in rap feuds 
with one another. 


Other known rivalries (not necessarily chronological order) 
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MC Lyte vs. Antoinette: Antoinette was an aspiring female rapper who, 
presumably in order to attract attention, went after the leading female rapper of 
the time. The two traded insults for a year or two. Lyte's response was also fueled 
by claims that her rival had stolen the beat from Top Billin, by Audio Two (which 
included her relative, Milk D). 

Tim Dog vs. N.W.A.: Tim Dog made "Fuck Compton" to express his dismay at the 
rising popularity of gangsta rappers such as N.W.A. in the '90s, whom he felt were 
wack. Dr. Dre responded with a skit on his album "The Chronic" in which it is 
insinuated that Dog enjoyed performing fellatio. 

MC Shan vs. LL Cool J: While on tour together, a young LL played MC Shan his 
new single "Rock The Bells." It wasn't until later that Shan realized the beat LL 
had used was one of Shan's own. Feeling violated, Shan released the song "Beat 
Biter" directly calling LL Cool J out for plagiarism. LL responded, but only 
subliminally with "The Breakthrough." 

X-Clan vs. KRS-One: This is believed to stem from remarks KRS-One made 
onstage after an X-Clan concert. X-Clan responded in the song "Fire & Earth", 
criticising KRS for being a humanist, among other things. KRS eventually 
responded in a Source magazine interview and then with the song "Build & 
Destroy", by which time X-Clan had disbanded. 

X-Clan vs. 3rd Bass: Militant Afrocentric group X-Clan targeted the White group 
3rd Bass in several songs, referring to them as "cave boys". X-Clan member 
Brother J has said his reason for going after 3rd Bass was not simply because they 
were White, but because "the corporation that was pushing them made people 
think that the group was Black ... it was hard enough (for actual Black artists) to 
get in the door to get a decent deal in the 90s (so) do you think I am going to sit 
back and allow someone to bamboozle the audience and take position (ahead of 
those other struggling Black artists)?" 3rd Bass never clearly responded, though 
it is often rumored that they responded subliminally on their second album 
Derelicts Of Dialect (the tracks rumored to contain disses being "Herbalz In Your 
Mouth" and "Green Eggs & Swine"). 

MC Eiht vs. DJ Quik: DJ Quik Dissed MC Eiht, who was really popular at the time, 
so Quik thought it would help his popularity, he was on Death Row Records 
where he recorded Dollaz & Sense, rumours that Quik specifically went behind 
Eiht was because Eiht was a member of the Crips while Quik had ties to the 
Bloods. Songs Involved: DJ Quik - Dollaz & Sense, DJ Quik - Let Yo Havit, MC Eiht 
- Def Wish 3. 

Jay-Z vs. Terror Squad: While the beef between Jay-Z and Terror Squad member 
Big Pun is only rumored, the bad blood between him and Fat Joe has become 
increasingly publicized. Rumors state that Jay, Dame Dash and Sauce Money had 
an altercation with Big Pun, Fat Joe and Cuban Link in a New York club. The story 
goes that Jay-Z was performing drunk, and Terror Squad walked on stage and 
told him to get off for their set. Jay-Z punched Fat Joe and was then hit with a 
bottle of champagne in the head by Big Pun. After this, several subliminal disses 
may have been traded before Pun's death; afterward, and on up to the present, 
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Jay and Fat Joe have sent more thinly-veiled subliminals at each other, some 
referencing a Roc-a-Fella/Terror Squad truce basketball game which the Roc 
forfeited. 

Jay-Z vs. Prodigy: In 2000-2001, Jay and Prodigy began a series of disses that 
would grow to culminate in a Summer Jam concert. While on-stage, Jay projected 
old pictures of a young Prodigy dressed and emulating the dance moves of 
Michael Jackson. According to MTV News, the long feud between Mobb Deep and 
Jay-Z is dead. Prodigy and Hov recently sat down to discuss doing business 
together. "We got friends in common," Prodigy explained about how the meeting 
came about. It looks like the Mobb are going to be executive producing the debut 
by Sam Scarfo, one of Jay's first signings upon becoming Def Jam prez. 

Jay-Z vs. Cam'ron- Formerly signed to Roc-a-Fella Records, Cam'ron and Jay-Z's 
relationship was never more than cordial; when Jay announced retirement, Dame 
reportedly offered Cam'ron the presidency of Roc-a-Fella. However, when Jay 
announced he had sold the Roc to Def Jam and was taking the offered ownership 
in 2005, Cam left with Dame and Biggs. In early 2006, he claimed Jay was to diss 
him at the I Declare War concert and released a diss to Jay. Currently Jay-Z and 
his representatives say he has no plans to respond but also says anything is 
possible. 

Jay-Z vs. R. Kelly: In 2004, Jay-Z and R. Kelly commenced on what was to be a 
40-date concert tour. Plagued by a string of cancelled and brief shows, the tension 
between the two artists reached a plateau at October 2004 show in New York's 
Madison Square Garden. Kelly abruptly left the stage mid-performance when he 
believed several fans were waving guns at him. In the ensuing backstage melee, 
R. Kelly and two of his bodyguards received a dousing of pepper spray from a 
member of Jay-Z's entourage. All dates of the tour were subsequently cancelled. 
R. Kelly responded by filing a multi-million dollar lawsuit against Jay-Z. A 
countersuit by Jay-Z against R. Kelly relating to the tour was later dismissed. 

Dr. Dre vs. Luke: One of Dr. Dre's tracks on The Chronic was directed toward 
Luke in the hit single Dre Day. Luke responded with his own track Cowards in 
Compton parodying the lyric "Ain't Nuthin’ But a G Thang". 

Westside Connection vs. Common: Ice Cube interpreted the Common song I 
Used To Love H.E.R. (which details the history of hip hop through an elaborate 
extended metaphor) as disrespectful towards the West Coast's contribution to 
hip hop. In response, Cube, along with his crew The Westside Connection, 
released "Westside Slaughter House," which included a Common Sense diss. 
Common responded with the track "The Bitch In Yoo", but the two MCs reconciled 
soon after. 

Bone Thugs-N-Harmony vs. Do or Die & Twista: This midwestern feud started 
some time between Bone Thugs's 2nd and 3rd albums, with each faction accusing 
the other of stealing the others style. The beef eventually dissolved. 

Westside Connection vs. Cypress Hill: Cypress Hill accused Ice Cube of stealing 
beats, lyrics and choruses for his Friday soundtrack that they had planned to use 
on their Cypress Hill III: Temples of Boom album. They recorded the dis track "No 
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Rest For The Wicked" as a result. Ice Cube responded with "King Of The Hill" 
(credited to his Westside Connection group) to which Cypress Hill released "Ice 
Cube Killa" in response. 

Lil’ Kim vs. Foxy Brown: Brown accused Kim of slavishly imitating her style, and 
Kim accused Brown of the same. Kim responded on Mobb Deep's remix of their 
single "Quiet Storm" and criticized Brown for using a ghostwriter. Brown 
responded on the Capone & Noreaga track "Bang Bang," in a verse, which unlike 
Kim's initial verse, included a much more direct attack. The beef reached it's 
climax in 2001 when Kim's entourage traded gunfire with Capone-N-Noreaga's 
entourage outside of the Hot 97 studio in New York City. In 2005 Lil’ Kim was 
convicted of Perjury and lying before a Grand Jury when questioned regarding 
the incident. She was sentenced to a year and one day at the Federal Detention 
Center in Philadelphia, which she reported to on Monday, September 19. 

DMX vs. Kurupt: This feud stems from DMX sleeping with Kurupt's then 
girlfriend Foxy Brown. Kurupt would release an attack on DMX, his record label 
Ruff Ryders, the rap supergroup The Firm, Ja Rule and producer Irv Gotti on a 
song called Calling Out Names which was later released on album Tha Streetz Iz 
A Mutha. DMX's diss track towards Kurrupt came in the form of Bring Your Whole 
Crew from the album Flesh of My Flesh, Blood of My Blood. There has been no 
visible conclusion to this rivalry. 

DMX (rapper) vs. Ja Rule: DMX claimed his one-time ally Ja Rule had copied his 
rap style, and gotten very rich asa result. Ja Rule responded by bringing up DMX's 
drug abuse and questioning his sexuality. 

Shady/Aftermath vs. Jermaine Dupri: Jermaine stated in an interview that he 
was a more capable producer than Dr. Dre or Timbaland. Dre and Timbaland took 
offense, although Jermaine tried to rationalize that what he meant was that he 
simply did more as a music producer than the other two (writing R&B song lyrics 
for Usher, in addition to creating his instrumentals, for example). Dre then 
recorded a verse dissing Jermaine on Eminem's album The Eminem Show, 
mocking Jermaine for, amongst other things, achieving his initial successes with 
"10 and 11 year olds" (referencing Jermaine's first signed act Kriss Kross, and 
recent artist Bow Wow). Xzibit, at the time an artist readily affiliated with 
Aftermath, also mocked Jermaine Dupri in a radio freestyle, and the Atlanta 
producer then traded dis tracks with Dr. Dre, Eminem and Xzibit for 
approximately a year. 

Mobb Deep vs. Nas: In 2001, to the surprise of many, Nas shocked fans when he 
mentioned Prodigy on his QB diss track Destroy & Rebuild (on which he also 
disses former friends like Cormega, Nature, and N.O.R.E.). Prodigy and Havoc 
dissed back on RIP Nas and Point Out the Clowns (on which they also diss Jay-Z). 
The beef was ended, briefly, in 2005; Nas brought Prodigy out at a show to 
promote the release of his album Street's Disciple, then dissed them again later 
that year on The Storm when Mobb Deep signed with Nas' rival 50 Cent's G-Unit 
Records. 
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Eminem vs. Canibus: Eminem released the song "Role Model" on his first LP 
where he mentioned Canibus in passing. Part of this resulted from LL Cool J's and 
Canibus's beef. Canibus believed that LL Cool J's response The Ripper Strikes 
Back to have been too well written and approached Eminem and asked whether 
he had acted as ghostwriter, which Eminem denied. They talked about 
collaborating which culminated in Canibus's offering a guest appearance on his 
with his album 2000 B.C. but Eminem declined. Later, Canibus released a song on 
his C True Hollywood Stories album that retold Eminem's song "Stan." In Canibus' 
version, the character had survived (contrary to Eminem's original track) and 
was bitter toward Eminem for how the rapper had treated the fictional character. 
The two traded dis tracks for a period, including "Can-A-Bitch" by :Eminem from 
his Straight From da Lab EP circulating underground, before the beef appeared 
to fizzle out. 

Eminem vs. Insane Clown Posse: The feud began when Eminem heard a line 
from ICP's Carnival of Carnage album with the lyrics "...and now I'm sleepin’ in 
the gutta, right next to Champtown's motha...". Champtown was a close 
friend/associate of Eminem. Approximately 7-8 years later, Eminem started 
dissing ICP during his live shows as well as a live appearance he had on the 
Howard Stern Show. In response, ICP, along with Twiztid, made a diss track called 
"Slim Anus" and aired it on the Howard Stern Show and several other radio 
shows. This diss track which was basically Eminem's first hit single, "My Name 
Is", with most of the lyrics altered to make Eminem and Dr. Dre out to be 
homosexuals. Eminem responded to this by including a skit on his multi- 
platinum selling album The Marshall Mathers LP, which portrayed ICP members 
Shaggy 2 Dope and Violent J fellating the gay character Ken Kaniff. Eminem also 
took several shots at the ICP on the song Marshall Mathers, claiming that the ICP 
were cowards who lived in Suburban Detroit, despite claiming to be from The 
Inner City. Later that year, Eminem pulled a gun on Douglas Dail, a close friend 
and associate of the ICP, whom is otherwise known within the Juggalo community 
as "Dougie Doug". An altercation took place between them, and Eminem pulled 
an unloaded gun out on Dougie. Eminem was later arrested and pleaded "no 
contest", to which he received probation for a year. ICP then released a diss track 
called "Nothin' But A Bitch Thang" which they posted on their website for free 
download. This song included a graphic intro featuring Dr. Dre performing 
sodomy on Eminem. The song itself responded to the disses featured on The 
Marshall Mathers LP, the "Dougie Doug Incident", and took more stabs at Eminem 
and his then ex-wife, Kim. Also in the song, ICP described an incident in the '90s 
before Eminem had made it big, where he handed out fliers at a concert party he 
was having, which stated that ICP may make an appearance to it. Violent J also 
described an incident where Eminem had paid Twiztid, another rap duo on their 
Psychopathic label, to open up for their show. Eminem continued to diss them 
during his Up In Smoke Tour, using blow-up dolls painted up like the ICP, and on 
his song "Business". ICP responded with another diss track called "Please Don't 
Hate Me", this time targeting Eminem's mother. Although they never officially 
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settled their differences, it appears the ICP and Eminem have currently ended 
their feud. 


Today's feuds 


50 Cent vs. Bang 'Em Smurf & Domination: Bang 'Em Smurf, and Domination 
were once original members of G-Unit. Before 50 Cent signed to Interscope, Bang 
‘Em Smurf was arrested on a weapons charge. 50 Cent refused to bail Bang 'Em 
Smurf out of jail, it eventually lead to Domination & Bang 'Em Smurf leaving and 
conflict between them. 

Black Wall Street vs. Roc-A-Fella Records: This feud grew out of an earlier 
rivalry with Memphis Bleek over the name of his label. The label was similar to 
the one to which The Game had been previously signed. On the single "Westside 
Story," The Game raps that he "don't do button-up shirts or drive Maybachs," 
many believed that this was a shot at Jay-Z. On Memphis Bleek's 534 album, Jay- 
Z says in his rap; "It's like when niggas make subliminal records/ifit ain't directed 
directly at me I don't respect it. You keep entering the danger zone/you gon' 
make that boy Hov put your name in this song/if you that hungry for fame then 
fuck it come on". Many hip-hop fans believed Jay-Z was calling out The Game. On 
Hot 97, Jay-Z performed "Dear Summer" and another freestyle. In his freestyle he 
repeatedly used the word "game". The Game apparently felt that the rapper was 
discrediting him and made several remarks directed at Roc-A-Fella Records. In 
an interview with Ed Lover and Moni Love, The Game said the Maybach line on 
"Westside Story" was actually a diss at Ja Rule, he also said he has a lot of respect 
for Jay-Z and would never diss legends. Jay-Z later insisted that "game" references 
were just about the rap game itself, not the rapper. The Game still addresses 
Memphis Bleek and the Young Gunz on songs. He put out a song called "Old Gunz" 
which stated that the Young Gunz grew up in nice neighborhoods and that they 
had no right to call themselves young guns. Another member of The Game's Black 
Wall Street said that they were young but they weren't guns, they had never shot 
at anyone in their lives. 

G-Unit vs. D-Block: They are beefing after 50 Cent dissed Jadakiss for appearing 
on 50's nemesis’, Ja Rule, single, "New York". The feud has grown to encompass 
both groups. Jadakiss responded to 50's "Piggy Bank" with "Checkmate". 

The Diplomats vs. Ma$e: His recent feud started with fellow Harlem based 
rapper Cam'Ron. After returning to Bad Boy to record his album, he had made 
comments directly at Cam'Ron, and Jim Jones of The Diplomats (known also as 
Dip-Set). On radio, the rappers had verbal exchanges disputing his previous 
comments about Ma$e's dissent towards rap. Since then, Ma$e has recorded 
songs discrediting Cam'Ron and Dip Set. Cam'Ron has blasted Ma$e as being a 
hypocrite and sinner for his "glorifying" return to gangster rap. Jim Jones blasted 
a song at the end of Dear Summerat him, well he might be talking to Jay-Z. 
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Nelly vs. Chingy: Nelly questioned Chingy's "Right Thurr" in a song in his Sweat 
album. Nelly says he helped Chingy get noticed and he got no credit. They also 
argue of who made the urr slang term. 

Joe Budden vs. The Game: In 2004, 50 Cent criticized Joe Budden's album for 
"lacking street credibility." Budden took offense and released various insults 
directed at G-Unit. The Game did a freestyle for DJ Clue, and then Joe Budden used 
the end of the freestyle without notifying The Game. While on the end, Joe Budden 
took shots at G-Unit. During 2004, The Game made several records against Joe 
Budden, notoriously the track "Buddens." The Game threatened Joe Budden and 
supposedly flew to New York to confront him. Joe Budden mocked The Game's 
appearance on the dating game show "Change of Heart". On his web site, The 
Game defended his embarrassing appearance on the show, saying that he was 
young and needed the money, also he stated on his Stop Snitchin’ Stop Lyin' DVD 
that he was on the show with two girls making him a pimp. Later, at a party in 
New York, the rappers mutually announced their intention to stop making hostile 
records about each other, but The Game has subsequently suggested in songs and 
videos that he won the feud. 

Lil’ Flip vs. T.I.: While out of prison, T.I. had overheard people claiming that Lil’ 
Flip had disrespected him at a show he did in Atlanta and he felt obliged to 
respond. He did so at WHTA/Hot 107.9's Birthday Bash. According to 
www.allhiphop.com, T.I. was on a Houston radio station talking about the 
situation between him and Lil' Flip, and he made nasty comments about Lil' Flip 
repping a hood that he didn't grow up in. The rapper was confronted by Lil' Flip 
and his crew and a fight broke out between them. They since have discontinued 
this feud after a closed door meeting between the two. However, on T.I.'s 
forthcoming album King, there are two tracks which have been disputed by the 
AllHipHop.com community to be shots at Lil Flip ("What You Know" and "I'm 
Talking To You"). However in an interview with HipHopGame.com on March 
24th, 2006, T.I. was quoted as saying he and Lil Flip have no beef. 

The Game vs. Yukmouth: Yukmouth confronted The Game at a party and stated 
to him that he had a beef with 50 Cent. Soon a video surfaced on the Internet in 
which Yukmouth appeared in a studio with rappers Domination & Bang 'Em 
Smurf who were making a disrespectful song aimed at G-Unit. At the end of the 
clip, Yukmouth claims that The Game had a tongue ring. (The piercing is viewed 
as effeminate.) The Game fired back with performing an Ice Cube move by dissing 
the rap veteran over his own "I Got 5 On It" beat. Yukmouth responded with a 
diss track of his own which referred to the Change of Heart and tongue ring 
incidents. Yukmouth released a mixtape called "All Out War," attacking The Game 
on several tracks. The two tried to bury the hatchet and even recorded a song 
together in hopes of squashing the beef. However, Game wanted Yukmouth to 
record the track with him in Compton. Yukmouth recorded his verse and sent it 
to Game because he feared it was a setup. Game took this as a sign of weakness 
and dissed Yukmouth on the track. Yukmouth and Game have both recently said 
they ended the rivalry this time and recorded another song together. 
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Suge Knight vs. The Game: Yukmouth claimed that The Game had been slapped 
by Suge Knight during their beef. The Game responded on his website, saying that 
if Suge Knight had ever touched him, he would put him "6 Feet Under." After the 
2005 BET Awards, associates of Death Row had their invitations to a party hosted 
by Ciara rescinded. Supposedly, a member of Death Row had tried to steal The 
Game's chain. The Game stated on his Black Wall Street web site that he dislikes 
Suge Knight because of "the lives he has endangered". In Miami for the 2005 MTV 
Video Music Awards, Suge Knight was shot and wounded at Kanye West's party 
by an unknown gunman. The Game vigorously denied involvement in the 
shooting, but the incident renewed efforts to pacify hip hop feuds and The Game 
has consequently been discouraged from attending certain events in hopes of 
averting retaliation. 

Yukmouth vs. G-Unit: A video surfaced on the Internet in which Yukmouth 
appeared in a studio with rappers Domination & Bang 'Em Smurf who were 
making a disrespectful song aimed at G-Unit. Spider Loc gained some acclaim for 
stealing Yukmouth's chain while in a night-club in Hollywood. Spider Loc took 
pictures wearing Yukmouth's chain and they soon spread across the internet. The 
chain was returned a day later as Spider was pressured to do so by a mutual 
friend named Ty from Soul Records. 

The Game vs. Lil Eazy: There is currently some controversy between Lil Eazy 
and fellow Compton rapper The Game. Although the two rappers use to be close 
and even collaborated they've recently had a falling out. Lil Eazy claims The Game 
is using his fathers name just to help his own career. Lil Eazy came out with a 
song titled "Gangsta Shit" which takes several subliminal shots at The Game. The 
Game addressed E' on a couple of lines on "120 Bars" by claiming that E' doesn't 
write his own lyrics. "Now Lil Eazy Dissin, he don't write his own raps so I gotta 
forgive him, i've got love for your pops and I always will, so on behalf of Eric 
Wright my nigga ya gotta chill". E' responded with a diss track called "E' Coming 
From Compton" and "They Know Me". 

50 Cent vs. Nas: 50 Cent claimed that Nas had made disparaging comments about 
him and his G-Unit camp while performing at a New York concert. The rapper has 
denounced Nas as a traitor over the allying himself with Ja Rule and Irv Gotti. He 
dissed Nas on "Piggy Bank" and Nas dissed him on "MC Burial". Nas however 
claims to still have "a lotta love" for 50 and that 50 is still bitter over Jennifer 
Lopez choosing a remix of her "It's Gonna Be Alright" which had a version with 
50, but the version with Nas was the one that gained circulation and recognition. 
According to Nas, there are other situations and moves 50 didn't understand Nas 
make when they were both together at Columbia Records. As of Summer 2006, 
the beef has settled down with nothing coming from either camp. However that 
may change with Nas' next LP, Hip-Hop is Dead. 

G-Unit vs. Terror Squad: 50 Cent points out that Fat Joe had painted a target on 
themselves for partnering up with Ja Rule while filming a video in which the 
rapper took shots at him. He recorded the track "Piggy Bank" and attacked Fat 
Joe and other rappers for their association with Ja Rule. Even though things 
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cooled down, at 2005 MTV Video Music Awards, Fat Joe made a disparaging 
comment about G-Unit during a performance. 50 Cent and G-Unit retaliated on 
set by shouting obscenities toward Fat Joe and Terror Squad. 

Dem Franchize Boyz vs. D4L: D4L say they came up with snap music and the 
dance and say that Dem Franchize Boyz stole it. Dem Franchize Boyz say the same 
thing about DAL. 

50 Cent vs. Shyne: 50 Cent recorded the track "Piggy Bank" and attacked Shyne 
for his association with Ja Rule and Murder Inc. Shyne had Irv Gotti produce his 
album. 

Cash Money Records vs. B.G., Mannie Fresh, & Juvenile: This beef is because 
of most of the labels star artists claiming that the labels CEOs Baby & Slim cheated 
them out of the millions. This lead to most of the rappers except for Lil' Wayne 
leaving. 

Loon vs. Ma$e: Mage says that Loon stole his style and Loon says the same about 
Mase. 

Ma$e vs. Fabolous: Same as Loon & Mage beef. 

Lil Romeo vs. Bow Wow: This was due to a line that Bow Wow rapped in his 
video “Fresh Azimiz”, which stated that he is only 18 and making "mo than 'yo 
dad" which some took as referring to Romeo's father rap mogul Master P, but 
Bow Wow later said it was a line borrowed from a classic LL Cool J track. As a 
result Romeo responded with the track “U Can’t Shine Like Me”. 

Ghostface Killah vs. D4L: Ghostface disses D4L for their help in creating "snap 
music" in the South. He mocks them in several interviews and concerts, as well as 
his track The Champ from his album Fishscale. (line: "Revenge is my arts is crafty 
darts, while y'all stuck on Laffy Taffy, wonderin’ how y'all niggaz get past me, I 
been doin this before Nas dropped the Nasty") 

Rick Ross vs. Akon 


Home | Up | East Coast - West Coast hip hop rivalry 


East Coast - West Coast hip hop rivalry 


The East Coast-West Coast hip hop rivalry is probably the most famous rap feud of recent 
times is the early to mid-1990s rivalry between the East Coast's Bad Boy Records and the 
West Coast's Death Row Records, which was widely thought of and reported in the media as 
an East Coast vs West Coast dispute. Much of the what was conducted through the two most 
prominent rapper of that period, archrivals 2Pac and The Notorious B.I.G.. 


Background 


Hip hop had originated in the streets of New York, and the city remained the undisputed 
capital of hip hop until 1992, when Dr. Dre's The Chronic became one of the biggest-selling 
hip hop albums in history, followed shortly by Snoop Doggy Dogg's breakout album 
Doggystyle in 1993. Dre was on Death Row Records, headed by Suge Knight, and he soon 
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built up a roster of stars like - Tupac Shakur, Tha Dogg Pound and Snoop Doggy Dogg that 
reigned on the charts, and Los Angeles begun to rival New York for its place as the center for 
mainstream hip hop. This had already, and somewhat inevitably, created a tension between 
certain industry heavyweights on both coasts, each hungry for control of an increasingly 
lucrative market. The biggest stars on the East Coast at this time were Puff Daddy's Bad Boy 
Records crew, which was founded in 1993 and included Craig Mack, Mase and the Notorious 
B.I.G.. 


Beginning 


Bad Boy and Death Row were thrown into conflict with one another after Tupac Shakur 
was Shot five times at a New York recording studio on November 30, 1994, and publicly 
blamed his former close friend Notorious B.I.G and his Bad Boy Records cohorts. This feud 
escalated after Suge Knight mocked Puff Daddy at the Source Awards in August 1995, 
announcing to the assembly of artists and industry figures: "If you don't want the owner of 
your label on your album or in your video or on your tour, come sign with Death Row." 
Despite Puff Daddy himself attempting to defuse the situation with a speech later in the 
evening, a later performance by Death Row's Dr. Dre and Snoop Dogg was booed (to which 
Snoop famously responded "The East Coast ain't got no love for Dr. Dre and Snoop Dogg?"). 

The feud continued to escalate through numerous incidents. First, in September 1995, a 
close friend of Knight's was gunned down at a birthday party thrown for producer Jermaine 
Dupri in Atlanta, Georgia, for which Knight publicly blamed Bad Boy Records. Then, in 
December, while filming the video for the Dogg Pound's song "New York, New York" in 
Manhattan, Snoop Dogg's trailer was shot at numerous times (though the trailer was in fact 
empty at the time). The video itself then become the source of further controversy on its 
release, featuring Death Row artists knocking over New York skyscrapers and landmarks, to 
which many East Coast artists and fans took offense. There was also suspicion that the song 
itself was also targeted at Bad Boy Records and New York in general, though this is unlikely 
as the song is in fact a remake of a Grandmaster Flash song, features only generic, non- 
specific braggadocio/battle rhymes with nothing that could be interpreted as a specific 
attack on any specific individuals, and was written and recorded before the Bad Boy/Death 
Row feud got off the ground. 


Development 


In 1995, The Notorious B.I.G. released the track "Who Shot Ya." Tupac interpreted it as 
B.I.G. mocking his '95 shooting, and claimed it proved that Bad Boy had set him up. In early 
1996, Tupac released the infamous dis track "Hit 'Em Up," in which he claimed to have had 
sex with the Notorious B.I.G's wife Faith Evans and that "this ain't no freestyle battle, y'all 
niggas getting killed" and was viewed as taking the feud to another level and critics today 
look on the song as one of the defining moments of the rivalry. B.I.G. soon responded on Jay- 
Z's track "Brooklyn's Finest" (a move which also caused Jay-Z to become embroiled in the 
dispute). In March 1996, at the Soul Train Awards in Miami, there was a confrontation in the 
parking lot between the respective entourages of Bad Boy and Death Row in which guns 
were drawn. Although an armed staring contest was all this confrontation eventually 
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amounted to, it was readily apparent to hip hop fans and artists that this rivalry was getting 
very out of hand, and going far beyond the heated, but never violent, lyrical battles for the 
superiority of the past. 

On September 7, 1996 Tupac Shakur was shot several times in Las Vegas, dying a few 
days later on Friday 13. On March 9, 1997, then Notorious B.I.G. was shot and killed in Los 
Angeles, California. Both murders remain unsolved, and numerous theories (some of them 
conspiracy theories) have sprung up. These include, most notoriously, that Shakur (and 
possibly Biggie) faked their own deaths. 

In 1997, several rappers, including Bizzy Bone, Doug E. Fresh and Snoop Dogg met at the 
request of Louis Farrakhan, leader of the Nation of Islam and pledged to forgive any slights 
that may be related to the rivalry and deaths of Shakur and Biggie. 


Other 


Prior to his death, Tupac had also come into separate disputes with several other East 
Coast rappers. Some friends of Tupac Shakur had been apparently snubbed by the group 
Mobb Deep at one of their concerts, and when word of the incident reached a then-jailed 
Tupac he sent out a message to Mobb Deep threatening violence. Mobb Deep immediately 
responded with the track "Drop a Gem on 'Em" which, although its official release on the Hell 
On Earth album occurred after Tupac's "Hit 'Em Up" single which mocked Mobb Deep, it had 
been circulating on mixtapes and radio in New York long before. Nas also angered Tupac by 
appearing to mock Tupac with the line "Fake thug, no love, you get the slug, CB4 gusto your 
luck blow..." in the track "The Message," although Nas denied that this line was ever aimed 
at Pac. Even Chino XL, an underground rapper from New Jersey with no eye on mainstream 
domination and no ties to Bad Boy Records, Nas or Mobb Deep, incurred Tupac's wrath on 
"Hit Em Up" by using him in a somewhat ambiguous simile "By this industry, I'm trying not 
to get fucked like Tupac in jail" (ironically, the track to which this line belongs is a duet with 
proud West Coast representative Ras Kass). Chino soon responded with a freestyle on live 
radio, but it was either ignored or not heard by Tupac. Since these rappers were all East Coast 
artists, and because they were often insulted in the same songs which Tupac insulted Bad 
Boy Records, they are often believed to be part of a greater "East Coast vs West Coast" war 
driven by allegiance and territory. Tupac was quick to diss any East Coast artist that had any 
kind of association with Biggie, and in fact was harsh on his Death Row labelmates who were 
reluctant to participate, such as Snoop Dogg and later Dr. Dre. Because of Tupac and Biggie's 
prominence on the West and East Coast respectively (both were believed to be the 
preeminent MCs of their time) the feud became widely known as East vs. West, rather than 
simply Bad Boy vs. Death Row. However, there were several different artists who, albeit less 
commercially successful, were relatively uninvolved in the beef; these included Nas, 
Redman, Busta Rhymes, and the Wu-Tang Clan. Some have claimed that the "East vs. West" 
paradigm amounted to media sensationalism; however, as previously stated, both artists 
were the preeminent rappers on their respective coasts, and often invoked their region in 
their music (the cover of Tupac's All Eyez on Me, for example, shows him flashing the 
"Westside" sign.) 
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Aftermath 


Soon after the death of Shakur, Death Row Records folded as Afeni Shakur, Tupac's 
mother, sued the label for allegedly cheating her son out of millions. Label head Suge Knight 
ended up in jail for unrelated probation violations. Lady of Rage and Nate Dogg have also 
filed suits against Death Row with similar allegations. Puff Daddy has also had multiple legal 
troubles, including a much-publicized case resulting from a shooting in a New York club; he 
has been acquitted, though fellow rapper Shyne was not. Bad Boy Records had for the most 
part maintained its place at the top of the industry since the death of Notorious B.I.G, with 
artist Mase achieving success before his early retirement (and un-retirement) and Puff 
Daddy (now Diddy) himself achieving considerable commercial success. More recently, Bad 
Boy has struggled as a record label due to a lack of marketable talent and allegations that 
Puff is more concerned with his other ventures (i.e., Sean John clothing). After Suge Knight's 
release from prison, Death Row Records was reborn as "Tha Row," signing many artists 
including former Dogg Pound member Kurupt, and Lisa "Left Eye" Lopes. Unfortunately 
Lopes was killed in a car crash not long after signing to the label, and none of their other 
signings have achieved much in the way of commercial success. Mostly Deathrow focuses on 
dissing former label mates,such as Snoop Dogg and Dr. Dre. 

Home | Up 
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Jazz 


Jazz is an original American musical art form originating around the early 1920s in New 
Orleans, rooted in Western music technique and theory, and is marked by the profound 
cultural contributions of African Americans. It is characterized by blue notes, syncopation, 
swing, call and response, polyrhythms, and improvisation. Jazz has been described as 
"America's Classical Music", and started in saloons throughout the nation. Jazz is not dead. 


History 


Jazz has roots in the combination of Western and African music traditions, including 
spirituals, blues and ragtime, stemming ultimately from West Africa, western Sahel, and New 
England's religious hymns and hillbilly music, as well as in European military band music. 
After originating in African American communities near the beginning of the 20th century, 
jazz gained international popularity by the 1920s. Since then, jazz has had a pervasive 
influence on other musical styles worldwide. Even today, various jazz styles continue to 
evolve. 

The word jazz itself is rooted in American slang, probably of sexual origin, although 
various alternative derivations have been suggested. According to University of Southern 
California film professor Todd Boyd, the term was originally slang for sexual intercourse as 
its earliest musicians found employment in New Orleans brothel parlors, with the word 
deriving from the term 'jass'. The term "jass" was rude sexual slang, related either to the term 
"jism" or to the jasmine perfume popular among urban prostitutes. Lacking an attentive 
audience, the musicians began to play for each other and their performances achieved 
esthetic complexity not evident in ragtime. At the root of jazz is the blues, the folk music of 
former enslaved Africans in the U.S. South and their descendants, heavily influenced by West 
African cultural and musical traditions, that evolved as black musicians migrated to the 
cities. According to Pulitzer Prize-winning African American composer and classical and jazz 
trumpet virtuoso Wynton Marsalis: 

Jazz is something Negroes invented, and it said the most profound things -- not only about 
us and the way we look at things, but about what modern democratic life is really about. It is 
the nobility of the race put into sound ... jazz has all the elements, from the spare and 
penetrating to the complex and enveloping. It is the hardest music to play that I know of, and it 
is the highest rendition of individual emotion in the history of Western music. tation needed) 

Needless to say, the view of jazz as simply and solely "black music" is controversial. 
Numerous non-black musicians (Bix Beiderbecke, Benny Goodman, Harry James, Zoot Sims, 
Gerry Mulligan, Bill Evans, Stan Getz, Dave Brubeck, and Charlie Haden among others) have 
made important contributions to jazz. In addition, it could be argued that jazz would not exist 
without both instruments invented or developed by Europeans (the trumpet, saxophone, 
trombone, double bass, etc.) and the previous work of Europeans in music theory, which was 
explored in different ways by jazz musicians, such as increased use of the seventh chord and 
extended chords. The origins of jazz are multicultural, not entirely "pure," and perhaps 
reflect the hybrid nature of American culture more than any other art form. 
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Early jazz influences found their first mainstream expression in the marching band and 
dance band music of the day, which was the standard form of popular concert music at the 
turn of century. The instruments of these groups became the basic instruments of jazz: brass, 
reeds, and drums, and are voiced in the Western 12-tone scale. 

Black musicians frequently used the melody, structure, and beat of marches as points of 
departure; but says "North by South, from Charleston to Harlem," a project of the National 
Endowment for the Humanities: "...a black musical spirit (involving rhythm and melody) was 
bursting out of the confines of European musical tradition, even though the performers were 
using European styled instruments. This African-American feel for rephrasing melodies and 
reshaping rhythm created the embryo from which many great black jazz musicians were to 
emerge." Many black musicians also made a living playing in small bands hired to lead 
funeral processions in the New Orleans African-American tradition. These Africanized bands 
played a seminal role in the articulation and dissemination of early jazz. Traveling 
throughout black communities in the Deep South and to northern big cities, these musician- 
pioneers were the Hand helping to fashion the music's howling, raucous, then free-wheeling, 
"raggedy," ragtime spirit, quickening it to a more eloquent, sophisticated, swing incarnation. 

For all its genius, early jazz, with its humble, folk roots, was the product of primarily self- 
taught musicians. But an impressive postbellum network of black-established and -operated 
institutions, schools, and civic societies in both the North and the South, plus widening 
mainstream opportunities for education, produced ever-increasing numbers of young, 
formally trained African-American musicians, some of them schooled in classical European 
musical forms. Lorenzo Tio and Scott Joplin were among this new wave of musically literate 
jazz artists. Joplin, the son ofa former slave and a free-born woman of color, was largely self- 
taught until age 11, when he received lessons in the fundamentals of music theory from a 
classically trained German immigrant in Texarkana, Texas. 

Also contributing to this trend was a tightening of Jim Crow laws in Louisiana in the 
1890s, which caused the expulsion from integrated bands of numbers of talented, formally 
trained African-American musicians. The ability of these musically literate, black jazzmen to 
transpose and then read what was in great part an improvisational art form became an 
invaluable element in the preservation and dissemination of musical innovations that took 
on added importance in the approaching big-band era. 


The United States music scene at the start of the 20th century 


By the turn of the century, American society had begun to shed the heavy-handed, 
straitlaced formality that had characterized the Victorian era. 

Strong influence of African American music traditions had already been a part of 
mainstream popular music in the United States for generations, going back to the 19th 
century minstrel show tunes and the melodies of Stephen Foster. 

Public dance halls, clubs, and tea rooms opened in the cities. Curiously named black 
dances inspired by African dance moves, like the shimmy, turkey trot, buzzard lope, chicken 
scratch, monkey glide, and the bunny hug eventually were adopted by a white public. The 
cake walk, developed by slaves as a send-up of their masters' formal dress balls, became the 
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rage. White audiences saw these dances first in vaudeville shows, then performed by 
exhibition dancers in the clubs. 

The popular dance music of the time was not jazz, but there were precursor forms along 
the blues-ragtime continuum of musical experimentation and innovation that soon would 
blossom into jazz. Popular Tin Pan Alley composers like Irving Berlin incorporated ragtime 
influence into their compositions, though they seldom used the specific musical devices that 
were second nature to jazz players—the rhythms, the blue notes. Few things did more to 
popularize the idea of hot music than Berlin's hit song of 1911,"Alexander's Ragtime Band," 
which became a craze as far from home as Vienna. Although the song wasn't written in rag 
time, the lyrics describe a jazz band, right up to jazzing up popular songs, as in the line, "If 
you want to hear the Swanee River played in ragtime....... 


The early New Orleans "jass" style 


A number of regional styles contributed to the early development of jazz. Arguably the 
single most important was that of the New Orleans, Louisiana area, which was the first to be 
commonly given the name "jazz" (early on often spelled "jass"). 

The city of New Orleans and the surrounding area had long been a regional music center. 
People from many different nations of Africa, Europe, and Latin America contributed to New 
Orleans' rich musical heritage. In the French and Spanish colonial era, slaves had more 
freedom of cultural expression than in the English colonies of what would become the United 
States. In the Protestant colonies African music was looked on as inherently "pagan" and was 
commonly suppressed, while in Louisiana it was allowed. African musical celebrations held 
at least as late as the 1830s in New Orleans' "Congo Square" were attended by interested 
whites as well, and some of their melodies and rhythms found their way into the 
compositions of white Creole composer Louis Moreau Gottschalk. In addition to the slave 
population, New Orleans also had North America's largest community of free people of color, 
some of whom prided themselves on their education and used European instruments to play 
both European music and their own folk tunes. 

According to many New Orleans musicians who remembered the era, the key figures in 
the development of the new style were flamboyant trumpeter Buddy Bolden and the 
members of his band. Bolden is remembered as the first to take the blues — hitherto a folk 
music sung and self-accompanied on string instruments or blues harp (harmonica) — and 
arrange it for brass instruments. Bolden's band played blues and other tunes, constantly 
"variating the melody" (improvising) for both dance and brass band settings, creating a 
sensation in the city and quickly being imitated by many other musicians. 

By the early years of the 20th century, travelers visiting New Orleans remarked on the 
local bands' ability to play ragtime with a "pep" not heard elsewhere. 

Characteristics which set the early New Orleans style apart from the ragtime music 
played elsewhere included freer rhythmic improvisation. Ragtime musicians elsewhere 
would "rag" a tune by giving a syncopated rhythm and playing a note twice (at half the time 
value), while the New Orleans style used more intricate rhythmic improvisation often 
placing notes far from the implied beat (compare, for example, the piano rolls of Jelly Roll 
Morton with those of Scott Joplin). The New Orleans style players also adopted much of the 
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vocabulary of the blues, including bent and blue notes and instrumental "growls" and smears 
otherwise not used on European instruments. 

Key figures in the early development of the new style were Freddie Keppard, a dark 
Creole of color who mastered Bolden's style; Joe Oliver, whose style was even more deeply 
soaked in the blues than Bolden's; and Kid Ory, a trombonist who helped crystallize the style 
with his band hiring many of the city's best musicians. The new style also spoke to young 
whites as well, especially the working-class children of immigrants, who took up the style 
with enthusiasm. Papa Jack Laine led a multi-ethnic band through which passed almost all of 
two generations of early New Orleans white jazz musicians (and a number of non-whites as 
well). 


Other regional styles 


Meanwhile, other regional styles were developing which would influence the 
development of jazz. 

e African-American minister Rev. Daniel J. Jenkins of Charleston, South Carolina, 
was an unlikely figure of far-reaching importance in the early development of 
jazz. In 1891, Jenkins established the Jenkins Orphanage for boys and four years 
later instituted a rigorous music program in which the orphanage's young 
charges were taught the religious and secular music of the day, including 
overtures and marches. Precocious orphans and defiant runaways, some of 
whom had played ragtime in bars and brothels, were delivered to the orphanage 
for "salvation" and rehabilitation and made their musical contributions, as well. 
In the fashion of the Fisk Jubilee Singers and Fisk University, the Jenkins 
Orphanage Bands traveled widely, earning money to keep the orphanage afloat. 
It was an expensive enterprise. Jenkins typically took in approximately 125 - 150 
"black lambs" yearly, and many of them received formal musical training. Less 
than 30 years later, five bands operated nationally, with one traveling to England 
— again in the Fisk tradition. It would be hard to overstate the influence of the 
Jenkins Orphanage Bands on early jazz, scores of whose members went on to play 
with jazz legends like Duke Ellington, Lionel Hampton and Count Basie. Among 
them were the likes of trumpet virtuosos William "Cat" Anderson, Gus Aitken, and 
Jabbo Smith. 

e In the northeastern United States, a "hot" style of playing ragtime developed. 
While centered in New York City, it could be found in African-American 
communities from Baltimore to Boston. Some later commentators have 
categorized it after the fact as an early form of jazz, while others disagree. It was 
characterized by rollicking rhythms, but lacked the distinctly bluesy influence of 
the southern styles. The solo piano version of the northeast style was typified by 
such players as noted composer Eubie Blake, the son of slaves, whose musical 
career spanned an impressive eight decades. James P. Johnson took the northeast 
style and around 1919 developed a style of playing that came to be known as 
"stride." In stride piano, the right hand plays the melody, while the active left 
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hand "walks" or "strides" from upbeat to downbeat, maintaining the rhythm. 

Johnson influenced later pianists like Fats Waller and Willie Smith. 
The top orchestral leader of the style was James Reese Europe, and his 1913 and 1914 
recordings preserve a rare glimpse of this style at its peak. It was during this time that 
Europe's music profoundly influenced a young George Gershwin, who would go on to 
compose the jazz-inspired classic "Rhapsody in Blue." By the time Europe recorded again 
in 1919, he was in the process of incorporating the influence of the New Orleans style into 
his playing. The recordings of Tim Brymn give later generations another look at the 
northeastern hot style with little of the New Orleans influence yet evident. 

e In Chicago at the start of the 1910s, a popular type of dance band consisted of a 
saxophone vigorously ragging a melody over a 4-square rhythm section. The city 
soon fell heavily under the influence of waves of New Orleans musicians, and the 
older style blended with the New Orleans style to form what would be called 
"Chicago Jazz" starting in the late 1910s. 

e Along the banks of the Mississippi around Memphis, Tennessee to St. Louis, 
Missouri, another band style developed incorporating the blues. The most 
famous composer and bandleader of the style was the "Father of the Blues," W.C. 
Handy. While in some ways similar to the New Orleans style (Bolden's influence 
may have spread upriver), it lacked the freewheeling improvisation found further 
south. Handy, indeed, for many years denounced jazz as needlessly chaotic, and, 
in his style, improvisation was limited to short fills between phrases and was 
considered inappropriate for the main melody. 


Jazz in the 1920s 


Two disparate, but important, inventions of the second half of the nineteenth century 
quietly had set the stage for jazz to capture the spotlight in American popular music by the 
1920s. George Pullman's invention of the sleeping car in 1864 brought a new level of luxury 
and comfort to the nation's railways; and Thomas Edison's invention, in 1877, of the 
phonograph record made quality music accessible to virtually everyone. 

Pullman's ingenious, rolling sleeping quarters provided employment to legions of 
African-American men, who criss-crossed the nation as sleeping car porters; and by the 
second decade of the twentieth century, the Pullman Company employed more African- 
Americans than any single business concern in the United States. But Pullman porters were 
more than solicitous, smiling faces in smart, navy blue uniforms. The most dapper and 
sophisticated of them were culture bearers, spreading the card game of bid whist, the latest 
dance crazes, regional news, and a heightened sense of black pride to cities and towns 
wherever the railways reached. Many porters also shared, traded and even sold "race 
records" to augment their income, speeding artistic innovations to musicians eager to hear 
the latest; spreading among the general public an awareness of and appreciation for this 
rapidly evolving musical form; and, in the process, putting jazz on the fast track to first U.S., 
then worldwide, acclaim. 

With Prohibition, the constitutional amendment that forbade the sale of alcoholic 
beverages, the legal saloons and cabarets were closed; but in their place hundreds of 
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speakeasies appeared, where patrons drank and musicians entertained. The presence of 
dance venues and the subsequent increased demand for accomplished musicians meant 
more artists were able to support themselves by playing professionally. As a result, the 
numbers of professional musicians increased, and jazz—like all the popular music of the 
1920s—adopted the 4/4 beat of dance music. 

Another nineteenth-century invention, radio, came into its own in the 1920s, after the 
first commercial radio station in the U.S. began broadcasting in Pittsburgh in 1922. Radio 
stations proliferated at a remarkable rate, and with them, the popularity of jazz. Jazz became 
associated with things modern, sophisticated, and decadent. The third decade of the new 
century, a time of technological marvels, flappers, flashy automobiles, organized crime, 
bootleg whiskey, and bathtub gin, would come to be known as the Jazz Age. 


Key figures of the decade 


King Oliver was "jazz king" of Chicago in the early 1920s, when Chicago was the national 
hub of jazz. His band was the epitome of the New Orleans hot ensemble jazz style. 
Unfortunately, his band's recordings were little heard outside of Chicago and New Orleans, 
but the ensemble was a powerful influence on younger musicians, both black and white. 

Sidney Bechet was the first master jazz musician to take up what previously often had 
been dismissed as a novelty instrument, the saxophone. Bechet helped propel jazz in more 
individualistic personality- and solo-driven directions. 

In this last point, Bechet was joined by a young protege of King Oliver, Louis Armstrong, 
who was to become one of the major forces in the development of jazz. Armstrong was an 
extraordinary improviser, capable of creating endless variations on a single melody. 
Armstrong also popularized scat singing, an improvisational vocal technique in which 
nonsensical syllables or words are sung or otherwise vocalized, often as part of a call-and- 
response interaction with other musicians onstage. His unique, gravely voice and innate 
sense of swing made scat an instant hit. 

Arguably, Bix Beiderbecke was both the first white and the first non-New Orleanian to 
make major original contributions to the development of jazz with his legato phrasing, 
bringing the influence of classical romanticism to jazz. 

Paul Whiteman was the most commercially successful bandleader of the 1920s, billing 
himself as "The King of Jazz." Sacrificing spontaneous improvisation for the sake of elaborate 
written arrangements, Whiteman claimed to be "making a lady out of jazz." Despite his hiring 
Bix and many of the other best white jazz musicians of the era, later generations of jazz lovers 
have often judged Whiteman's music to have little to do with real jazz. Nonetheless, his 
notion of combining jazz with elaborate orchestrations has been returned to repeatedly by 
composers and arrangers of later decades. It was Whiteman who commissioned Gershwin's 
"Rhapsody in Blue," which was debuted by Whiteman's Orchestra. 

Fletcher Henderson led the top African American band in New York City. At first he 
wished to follow the lead of Paul Whiteman, but after hiring Louis Armstrong to play in his 
band, Henderson realized the importance of the improvising soloist in developing jazz bands. 
Henderson's arrangements would play a significant role in the development of the Big Band 
era in the following decade. 
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Young pianist and bandleader Duke Ellington first came to national attention in the late 
1920s with his tight band making many recordings and radio broadcasts. Ellington's 
importance would grow in the coming decades. Today he is widely regarded as one of the 
most important composers in jazz history. 


1930s to 1950s 


While the solo became more important in jazz, popular bands became larger in size. The 
Big band became the popular provider of music for the era. Big bands varied in their jazz 
content; some (such as Benny Goodman's Orchestra) were highly jazz oriented, while others 
(such as Glenn Miller's) left little space for improvisation. Most were somewhere in between, 
having some musicians adept at jazz solos playing with section men who kept the rhythm 
and arrangements going. However even bands without jazz soloists adopted a sound owing 
much to the jazz vocabularity, for example sax sections playing what sounded like an 
improvised variation on a melody (and may have originated as a transcription of one). 

Key figures in developing the big jazz band were arrangers and bandleaders Fletcher 
Henderson, Don Redman and the man sometimes deemed the most prolific composer in U.S. 
history, Duke Ellington. 

In the early 1920s, popular music was still a mixture of things—current dance numbers, 
novelty songs, show tunes. "Businessman's bounce music," as one horn player put it. But 
musicians with steady jobs, playing with the same companions, were able to go far beyond 
that. The Ellington band at the Cotton Club and the various Kansas City groups that became 
the Count Basie band date from this period. 

Over time, social strictures regarding racial segregation began to relax in entertainment. 
White bandleaders, who tended to mold the music more to orthodox rhythms and harmony, 
began to recruit black musicians. In the mid-1930s, Benny Goodman hired pianist Teddy 
Wilson, vibraharpist Lionel Hampton, and guitarist Charlie Christian to join small groups. 
During this period, the popularity of swing (genre) and big band music was at its height, 
making stars of such men as Glenn Miller and Duke Ellington. Swing, the popular music of its 
time, covered a broad spectrum from "sweet" to "hot" bands, with the jazz content varying 
across the range. 

The influence of Louis Armstrong also continued to grow. Musicians and bandleaders like 
Cab Calloway — and, later, trumpeter Dizzy Gillespie and Pop vocalists like Bing Crosby 
embraced Armstrong's style of improvising on the melody, and U.S. pop singers seldom since 
have rendered a tune "straight," in the pre-jazz style. In Crosby's mould, artists famed for 
their vocals rather than instrumental skills also began to emerge as great 'jazz singers’ in the 
form of vocalists like Ella Fitzgerald, Billie Holliday and later, Frank Sinatra and Sarah 
Vaughan, all of whom jumped on the scat bandwagon that galvanised the genre till the 1950s. 

A development of swing in the early 1940s known as "jumping the blues" or jump music 
anticipated rhythm and blues and rock and roll in some respects. It involved the use of small 
combos instead of big bands and a concentration on up-tempo music using the familiar blues 
chord progressions. Drawing largely upon the evolution of boogie-woogie in the 1930s, it 
used a doubled rhythm—that is, the rhythm section played "eight to the bar," eight beats per 
measure instead of four. Big Joe Turner, a Kansas City singer who worked in the 1930s with 
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Swing bands like Count Basie's, became a boogie-woogie star in the 1940s and then in the 
1950s was one of the first innovators of rock and roll, notably with his song "Shake, Rattle 
and Roll". Another jazz founder of rock and roll was saxophonist Louis Jordan. 


Development of bebop 


The next major stylistic turn came in the 1940s with bebop, led by such distinctive stylists 
as the saxophonist Charlie Parker (known as "Yardbird" or "Bird"), Bud Powell and Dizzy 
Gillespie. This marked a major shift of jazz from pop music for dancing to a high-art, less- 
accessible, cerebral "musician's music." Thelonious Monk, while too individual to be strictly 
a bebop musician, was also associated with this movement. Bop musicians valued complex 
improvisations based on chord progressions rather than melody. Hard bop moved away 
from cool jazz, incorporating influences from soul music, gospel music, and the blues. Hard 
bop was at the peak of its popularity in the 1950s and 1960s, and was associated with such 
figures as Sonny Rollins, John Coltrane, Miles Davis, Art Blakey and Charles Mingus. Later, 
bebop and hard bop musicians, such as trumpeter Miles Davis, made more stylistic advances 
with modal jazz, where the harmonic structure of pieces was much more free than 
previously, and was frequently only implied -- by skeletal piano chords and bass parts. The 
instrumentalists then would improvise around a given mode of the scale. 


Latin jazz 


Latin jazz has two varieties: Afro-Cuban and Brazilian. Afro-Cuban jazz was played in the 
U.S. directly after the bebop period, while Brazilian jazz became more popular in the 1960s 
and 1970s. 

Afro-Cuban jazz began as a movement after the death of Charlie Parker. Notable bebop 
musicians such as Dizzy Gillespie and Billy Taylor started Afro-Cuban bands at that time. 
Gillespie's work was mostly with big bands of this genre. While the music was influenced by 
such Cuban and Puerto Rican musicians as Tito Puente and, much later, Arturo Sandoval, 
there were many Americans who were drawing upon Cuban rhythms for their work. 

Brazilian jazz is, in North America at least, nearly synonymous with bossa nova, a 
Brazilian popular style which is derived from samba with influences from jazz as well as 
other 20th-century classical and popular music. Bossa is generally slow, played around 80 
beats per minute or so. The music uses straight eighths, rather than swing eighths, and also 
uses difficult polyrhythms. The best-known bossa nova compositions are considered to be 
jazz standards in their own right. 

The related term jazz-samba essentially describes an adaptation of bossa nova 
compositions to the jazz idiom by American performers such as Stan Getz and Charlie Byrd, 
and usually played at 120 beats per minute or faster. Samba itself is actually not jazz but, 
being derived from older Afro-Brazilian music, it shares some common characteristics. 


Free jazz 
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Free jazz, or avant-garde jazz, is a subgenre that, while rooted in bebop, typically uses 
less compositional material and allows performers more latitude in what they choose to play. 
Free jazz's greatest departure from other styles is in the use of harmony and a regular, 
swinging tempo: Both are often implied, utilized loosely, or abandoned altogether. These 
approaches were rather controversial when first advanced, but have generally found 
acceptance — though sometimes grudgingly — and have been utilized in part by other jazz 
performers. 

There were earlier precedents, but free jazz crystalized in the late 1950s, especially via 
Ornette Coleman and Cecil Taylor, and probably found its greatest exposure in the late 1960s 
with John Coltrane, Archie Shepp, Albert Ayler, Sun Ra, Pharoah Sanders, Sam Rivers, Leroy 
Jenkins, Don Pullen and others. 

While perhaps less popular than other styles, free jazz has exerted an influence to the 
present. Peter Brotzmann, Ken Vandermark, William Parker, Derek Bailey and Evan Parker 
are leading contemporary free jazz musicians, and musicians such as Coleman, Taylor and 
Sanders continue to play in this style. Keith Jarrett has been prominent in defending free jazz 
from criticism by traditionalists in recent years. 


Jazz and rock music: jazz fusion 


With the growth of rock and roll in the 1960s, came the hybrid form jazz-rock fusion, 
again involving Miles Davis, who recorded the fusion albums In a Silent Way and Bitches 
Brew in 1968 and 1969 respectively. Jazz was by this time no longer center stage in popular 
music, but was still breaking new ground and combining and recombining in different forms. 
Notable artists of the 1960s and 1970s jazz and fusion scene include: Chick Corea, Herbie 
Hancock and his Headhunters band, John McLaughlin and the Mahavishnu Orchestra, Al Di 
Meola, Jean-Luc Ponty, Sun Ra, Soft Machine, Narada Michael Walden (who would later enjoy 
huge success as a music producer), Wayne Shorter, Jaco Pastorius, the Pat Metheny Group 
and Weather Report. Some of these have continued to develop the genre into the 2000s. 


Recent developments 


The stylistic diversity of jazz has shown no sign of diminishing, absorbing influences from 
such disparate sources as world music and avant garde classical music, including African 
rhythm and traditional structure, serialism, and the extensive use of chromatic scale, by such 
musicians as Ornette Coleman and John Zorn. 

Beginning in the 1970s with such artists as Keith Jarrett, Paul Bley, Billy Childs, the Pat 
Metheny Group, Jan Garbarek, Ralph Towner, and Eberhard Weber, the ECM record label 
established a new chamber-music aesthetic, featuring mainly acoustic instruments, and 
incorporating elements of world music and folk music. This is sometimes referred to as 
"European" or "Nordic" jazz, despite some of the leading players being American. 

However, the jazz community has shrunk dramatically and split, with a mainly older 
audience retaining an interest in traditional and "straight-ahead" jazz styles, a small core of 
practitioners and fans interested in highly experimental modern jazz, and a constantly 
changing group of musicians fusing jazz idioms with contemporary popular music genres. 
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The latter have formed such styles as acid jazz which contains elements of 1970s disco, acid 
swing which combines 1940s style big-band sounds with faster, more aggressive rock- 
influenced drums and electric guitar, and nu jazz which combines elements of jazz and 
modern forms of electronic dance music. 

Exponents of the "acid jazz" style which was initially UK-based included the Brand New 
Heavies, James Taylor Quartet, Young Disciples, and Corduroy. In the United States, acid jazz 
groups included the Groove Collective, Soulive, and Solsonics. Ina more pop or smooth jazz 
context, jazz enjoyed a resurgence in the 1980s with such bands as Pigbag and Curiosity 
Killed the Cat achieving chart hits in Britain. Sade Adu became the definitive voice of smooth 
jazz. 

There have been other developments in the 1980s and 1990s that were less 
commercially oriented. Many of these artists, notably Wynton Marsalis, called what they 
were doing jazz and in fact strove to define what the term actually meant. They sought to 
create within what they felt was the tradition, creating extensions of small and large forms 
initially pioneered by such artists as Louis Armstrong and Duke Ellington. In the case of 
Marsalis these efforts met with critical acclaim. 

Others musicians in this time period - although clearly within the tradition of the great 
spontaneous composers such as Charlie Parker, John Coltrane, Fats Navarro and many others 
- choose to distance themselves from the term jazz and simply define what they were doing 
as music (this in fact was suggested by the great composer Duke Ellington when the term 
jazz first began to be popular). Alternatively they created their own names for what they 
were doing (such as M-Base). Many of these artists agree with the creative guitarist Jean- 
Paul Bourelly who feels that "You shouldn't categorize according to styles of music, you 
should categorize in terms of creative levels". These musicians feel that rhythm is the key for 
further progress in the music. Bourelly, similar to M-Base, believes that the rhythmic 
innovations of James Brown and other Funk pioneers can provide an effective rhythmic base 
for spontaneous composition. However, the ideas of these musicians go far beyond simply 
playing over a funk groove, extending the rhythmic ideas in a way analogous to what had 
been done with harmony in previous times. Some of the musicians involved in the approach 
called M-Base even view this as Rhythmic Harmony. Others, like Wynton Marsalis, disagree 
with this point of view, preferring instead to retain the rhythmic base of swing for creating 
their music. However, all of these artists participate in spontaneous composition and only 
differ in creative focus and what could be called groove emphasis. 

With the rise in popularity of various forms of electronic music during the late 1980s and 
1990s, some jazz artists have attempted a fusion of jazz with more of the experimental 
leanings of electronica (particularly IDM and Drum and bass) with various degrees of 
success. This has been variously dubbed "future jazz", "jazz-house" or "nu jazz". The more 
experimental and improvisional end of the spectrum includes Scandinavia-based artists such 
as pianist Bugge Wesseltoft, trumpeter Nils Petter Molver (who both began their careers on 
the ECM record label), and the trio Wibutee, all of whom have gained their chops as 
instrumentalists in their own right in more traditional jazz circles. The Cinematic Orchestra 
from the UK or Julien Lourau from France have also gained praise in this area. Toward the 
more pop or pure dance music end of the spectrum of nu jazz are such proponents as St 
Germain and Jazzanova, who incorporate some live jazz playing with more metronomic 
house beats. 
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In the 2000s, "jazz" hit the pop charts and blended with contemporary Urban music 
through the work of artists like Norah Jones, Jill Scott, Jamie Cullum, Erykah Badu, Amy 
Winehouse and Diana Krall and the jazz advocacy of performers who are also music 
educators (such as Jools Holland, Courtney Pine and Peter Cincotti). Some of these new styles 
may be light on improvisation, a key characteristic of jazz. However, their instrumentation 
and rhythms are similar to other jazz music, and the label has stuck. 


Improvisation 


Jazz is often difficult to define, but improvisation is unquestionably a key element of the 
form. Improvisation has been since early times an essential element in African and African- 
American music and is closely related to the pervasiveness of call and response in West 
African and African-American cultural expression. The exact form of improvisation has 
changed over time. Early folk blues music often was based around a call and response 
pattern, and improvisation would factor into the lyrics, the melody, or both. Part of the 
Dixieland style involves musicians taking turns playing the melody while the others make up 
counter lines to go with it. By the Swing era, big bands played carefully arranged sheet music, 
but the music often would call for one member of the band to stand up and play a short, 
improvised solo. In bebop, however, the focus shifted from the cleverness of arrangement to 
the cleverness of improvisation over the form; musicians gave comparably little attention to 
the composed melody, or "head," which was played at the beginning and the end of the 
performance. 

As previously noted, later styles of jazz, such as modal jazz, abandoned the strict notion 
of a chord progression, allowing the individual musicians to improvise more freely within 
the context of a given scale or mode. The best-known example of this is the classic Miles Davis 
album Kind of Blue. When a pianist or guitarist improvises an accompaniment while a soloist 
is playing, it is called comping or vamping. 
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Asian American jazz 


Asian American jazz is a musical movement in the United States begun in the 20th century 
by Asian American jazz musicians. 

Although Asian Americans had been performing jazz music almost since that music's 
inception, it was not until the late 20th century when a distinctly Asian American brand of 
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jazz began to develop. West Coast musicians such as Glenn Horiuchi, Jon Jang, and Francis 
Wong, as well as New Yorkers like Fred Ho and Jason Kao Hwang, began to create a hybrid 
music that was reflective of their ancestral heritages and experiences as Asian Americans, 
but which was at the same time also rooted in jazz, a music of African American origin. Most 
of the first musicians associated with the movement were of Chinese or Japanese ancestry, 
though more recently musicians of Filipino, Vietnamese, Indian, and Iranian descent have 
also become active. 

Often, Asian American jazz combines standard jazz instruments with Asian instruments 
(such as taiko, shamisen, erhu, suona, or kulintang), which are often performed by musicians 
from Asia. Also, they may play jazz instruments in a manner imitative of Asian instruments. 
Many Asian American jazz ensembles also include musicians who are not of Asian descent. 

Of particular significance to the development and promotion of the movement are the 
record label Asian Improv, as well as the Chicago Asian American Jazz Festival begun by 
Chicago musician Tatsu Aoki. 

One of the more prominent bands is a Japanese American fusion jazz band called 
Hiroshima, which has been around since 1974. 


Musicians associated with the Asian American jazz movement 


Tatsu Aoki 
Anthony Brown 
Jeff Chan 
Jiebing Chen 
Gene Ess 
Fred Ho 
Glenn Horiuchi 
Jason Kao Hwang 
Susie Ibarra 
Vijay Iyer 
Mark Izu 
Jon Jang 
Jin Hi Kim 
Robbie Kwock 
Lee Pui Ming (based in Canada) 
Liu Qi-Chao 
Melecio Magdaluyo 
Miya Masaoka 
Hafez Modirzadeh 
Gerald Oshita 
Francis Wong 
Hiroshima 
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Dixieland 


Dixieland music is a style of jazz. Dixieland developed in New Orleans, Louisiana at the start 
of the 20th century, and spread to Chicago, Illinois and New York City, New York by New 
Orleans bands in the 1910s, and was, fora period, quite popular among the general public. It 
is often considered the first true type of jazz, and was the first music referred to by the term 
jazz (before 1917 often spelled jass). 


History 


The style combined earlier brass band marches, French Quadrilles, ragtime and blues 
with collective, polyphonic improvisation by trumpet, trombone, and clarinet. 

The term Dixieland became widely used after the advent of the first million-selling hit 
records of the Original Dixieland Jass Band in 1917. The music has been played continuously 
since the early part of the 20th century. Louis Armstrong's All-Stars was the band most 
popularly identified with Dixieland, although Armstrong's own influence runs through all of 
jazz. 

Many Dixieland groups consciously imitated the recordings and bands of decades earlier. 
Other musicians continued to create innovative performances and new tunes. Some fans of 
post bebop jazz consider Dixieland to no longer be a vital part of jazz, while some adherents 
consider music in the traditional style, when well and creatively played, every bit as modern 
as any other jazz style. 

Dixieland combos usually have a rhythm section with a combination of drum kit, upright 
bass, piano, and banjo or guitar. The lead instruments are usually restricted to the trombone, 
trumpet, and clarinet. The definitive Dixieland sound is the simultaneous playing of the three 
lead instruments. 

With the advent of bebop in the 1940s, the earlier group-improvisation style fell out of 
favor with the majority of younger black players, while some older players of both races 
continued on in the older style. Though younger musicians developed new forms, many 
bebopers revered Armstrong, and quoted fragments of his recorded music in their own 
improvisations. 

There was a revival of Dixieland in the 1950s, which brought many semi-retired 
musicians a measure of fame late in their lives. This period is sometimes seen as a fad. 

There was also in the 1950s a style called "Progressive Dixieland" which sought to blend 
traditional Dixieland melody with bebop-style rhythm. Steve Lacy played with several such 
bands early in his career. 


Etymology 


While the term Dixieland is still in wide use, the term's appropriateness is a hotly debated 
topic in some circles. For some it is the preferred label (especially bands on the USA's West 
coast and those influenced by the 1940s revival bands), while others (especially New Orleans 
musicians, and those influenced by the African-American bands of the 1920s) would rather 
use terms like Classic Jazz or Traditional Jazz. Some of the latter consider Dixieland a 
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derogatory term implying superficial hokum played without passion or deep understanding 
of the music. 

According to jazz writer Gary Giddins, the term Dixieland was widely understood in the 
early 20th century as a code for "black music." Frequent references to Dixieland were made 
in the lyrics of popular songs of this era, often written by songwriters of both races who had 
never been south of New Jersey. Other composers of the "Dixieland" standards, such as 
Clarence Williams and Jelly Roll Morton, were native New Orleanians. 

Dixieland is often today applied to white bands playing in a traditional style. Some critics 
regard this labeling as incorrect. From the late 1930s on, black and mixed-race bands playing 
in a more traditional group-improvising style were referred to in the jazz press as playing 
"small-band Swing," while white and mixed-race bands such as those of Eddie Condon and 
Muggsy Spanier were tagged with the Dixieland label. 

This brings us back to the fundamentally problematic character of the term Dixieland as 
a musical category. There are black musicians today, young as well as old, who play New 
Orleans jazz, traditional jazz or small band swing, that musically could also be called 
Dixieland, although black musicians would not usually accept that term. Thus it makes sense 
to say only white musicians play Dixieland. In the early 20th century, Dixieland may have 
been understood as a code for black music in the northern US. However, in New Orleans the 
distinction was as clear then as now. It is sometimes said that only white bands were called 
Dixieland bands, like the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. While there is some evidence for this 
generalization, there are numerous counter examples of African American New Orleans 
musicians calling their music "Dixieland" or including the word "Dixieland" in the name of 
their band from the 1920s through the 1960s. Younger generations of African American New 
Orleans musicians generally strongly reject the "Dixieland" label. A number of early black 
bands used the term Creole (as with King Oliver's Creole Jazz Band), including some that were 
not actually ethnic Creoles. 

Younger generations of primarily white players continued to find inspiration in the 
spirited, highly rhythmic traditional style of playing, with the result that the ranks of African- 
Americans today playing in the Dixieland style of jazz are very few. However, this has to be 
understood with the recognition that Dixieland jazz is as much a social/racial category as it 
is a musical one, unlike the more specifically musical New Orleans jazz or Traditional jazz. In 
these latter categories there are plenty of active young black musicians. The upshot of this is 
that although Dixieland is a term used to mean "traditional jazz" outside of jazz, within jazz 
it is a white subset of traditional jazz. 
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Modern Dixieland 


Today there are three main active streams of Dixieland jazz: 

1. Chicago style is often applied to the sound of Chicagoans such as Eddie Condon, 
Muggsy Spanier, and Bud Freeman. The rhythm sections of these bands substitute the string 
bass for the tuba and the guitar for the banjo. Musically, the Chicagoans play in more of a 
swing-style 4-to-the-bar manner with emphasis on the backbeat (ie. beats two and four). The 
New Orleanian preference for an ensemble sound is deemphasized in favor of solos. Chicago- 
style dixieland also differs from its southern origin by being faster paced, resembling the 
hustle-bustle of city life. Chicago-style bands play a wide variety of tunes, including most of 
those of the more traditional bands plus many of the Great American Songbook selections 
from the 1930s by George Gershwin, Jerome Kern, Cole Porter, and Irving Berlin. Non- 
Chicagoans such as Pee Wee Russell and Bobby Hackett are often thought of as playing in 
this style. This modernized style came to be called Nicksieland, after Nick's Greenwich 
Village night club, where it was popular. though the term was not limited to that club. 
Eventually, this music came to be called Mainstream jazz, a term popularized by British 
critic Stanley Dance. 

2. The West Coast revival is a movement begun in the late 1930s by the Lu Watters 
Yerba Buena Jazz Band of San Francisco and extended by trombonist Turk Murphy. It started 
out as a backlash to the Chicago style, which is closer in development towards swing. The 
repertoire of these bands is based on the music of Joe "King" Oliver, Jelly Roll Morton, Louis 
Armstrong, and W.C. Handy. Bands playing in the West Coast style use banjo and tuba in the 
rhythm sections, which play in a 2-to-the-bar rhythmic style. The sound of San Fransican 
good time music is added. Watters was fixated on reproducing the recorded sound of King 
Oliver's band with Armstrong on second trumpet. Since the Oliver recordings were acoustic, 
they had no drums, so Watters omitted the drums as well, even though Oliver had drums 
when he played live. 

3. The New Orleans Traditional revival movement began with the rediscovery of Bunk 
Johnson in 1942 and was extended by the founding of Preservation Hall in the French 
Quarter during the 1960s. Bands playing in this style use string bass and banjo in the rhythm 
section playing 4-to-the-bar and feature popular tunes and Gospel Hymns that were played 
in New Orleans since the early 20th century such as "Ice Cream," "You Tell Me Your Dream," 
"Just a Closer Walk With Thee" and some tunes from the New Orleans brass band literature. 

There are also active traditionalist scenes around the world, especially in Britain and 
Australia. 

Famous traditional Dixieland tunes include: "When The Saints Go Marching In," "Muskrat 
Ramble," "Struttin' With Some Barbecue," "Tiger Rag," "Dippermouth Blues," "Milenburg 
Joys," "Basin Street Blues," "Tin Roof Blues," "Madame Beccasine", and many others. All of 
these tunes were widely played by jazz bands of both races of the pre-WWII era, especially 
Louis Armstrong. They came to be grouped as Dixieland standards beginning in the 1950s. 


Partial List of Dixieland Musicians 
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Some of the best-selling and famous Dixieland artists of the post-WWII era: 


Festivals 


Tony Almerico, trumpeter, played Dixieland live on clear channel WWL radio in 
New Orleans, as well as at many downtown hotels, and was a tireless promoter 
of the music. 

The Dukes of Dixieland, the Assunto family band of New Orleans. A successor 
band continues on in New Orleans today. 

Eddie Condon, guitarist who led bands and ran a series of nightclubs in New York 
City and had a popular radio series. Successor bands played until the 1970s, and 
their mainstream style is still heard. 

Turk Murphy, a trombonist who led a band at Earthquake McGoons and other San 
Francisco venues from the late 1940s through the 1970s. 

Al Hirt, trumpeter who had a string of top-40 hits in the 1960s, led bands in New 
Orleans until his death. 

Pete Fountain, clarinetist who led popular bands in New Orleans, retired recently. 
Kenny Ball, had a top-40 hit with "Midnight in Moscow" in the late 1960s. From 
Britain. 

Jim Cullum, cornetist based in San Antonio, TX. With his late father, led bands in 
San Antonio since 1963, originally known as the Happy Jazz Band. Today leads 
the Jim Cullum Jazz Band featured on the long-running USA public radio series, 
Riverwalk, Live From The Landing. 

Tim Laughlin, clarinetist, protege of Pete Fountain, who has led many popular 
bands in New Orleans, and often tours in Europe during the summer 


In Dresden, Germany, Dixieland is the name of Europe's biggest international jazz 
festival. 500,000 visitors celebrate it mainly on the river. A smaller festival, called 
"Riverboat Jazz Festival" is held annually in the picturesque Danish town, 
Silkeborg. 

In the US, the largest traditional jazz festival, the Sacramento Jazz Jubilee, is held 
in Sacramento, CA annually on Memorial Day weekend, with about 100,000 
visitors and about 150 bands from all over the world. Other smaller festivals and 
jazz parties arose in the late 1960s as the rock revolution displaced many of the 
jazz nightclubs. 


Periodicals 


There are a few active periodicals devoted to traditional jazz: The Mississippi Rag and 
the American Rag published in the US, and Jazz Journal International in Europe. 
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Swing music, also known as swing jazz, is a form of jazz music that developed during the 
1920s and solidified as a distinctive style during the 1930s in the United States. Swing is 
distinguished primarily by a strong rhythm section, usually including double bass and 
drums, medium to fast tempo, and the distinctive swing time rhythm that is common to many 
forms of jazz. 


History 


The first recordings labelled swing style date from the 1920s, and come from both the 
United States and the United Kingdom. They are characterised by the swing rhythm already 
at that time common in jazz music, and a lively style which is harder to define but distinctive. 
Although swing evolved out of the lively jazz experimentation that began in New Orleans and 
that developed further (and in varying forms) in Kansas City and New York City, what is now 
called swing diverged from other jazz music in ways that distinguished it as a form in its own 
right. 

Swing bands tended to be bigger and more crowded than other jazz bands, necessitating 
a slightly more detailed and organized type of composition and notation than was then the 
norm. Band leaders put more energy into developing arrangements, perhaps reducing the 
chaos that might result from as many as 12 or 16 musicians spontaneously improvising. But 
the best swing bands at the height of the era explored the full gamut of possibilities from 
spontaneous ensemble playing to highly orchestrated music in the vein of European art 
music. 

A typical song played in swing style would feature a strong, anchoring rhythm section in 
support of more loosely tied wind, brass, string, and vocal sections. The level of 
improvisation that the audience might expect at any one time varied depending on the 
arrangement, the band, the song, and the band-leader. The most common style consisted of 
having one soloist at a time taking center stage, and take up an improvised routine, with 
her/his bandmates playing support. As a song progressed, multiple soloists might be 
expected to pick up the baton, and then pass it on. That said, it was far from uncommon to 
have two or three band members improvising at any one time. 

As jazz in general, and swing jazz in particular, began to grow in popularity throughout 
the States, anumber of changes occurred in the culture that surrounded the music. For one, 
the introduction of swing in the early 1930s(during the Great Depression), with its strong 
rhythms, loud tunes, and "swinging" style led to an explosion of creative dance in the black 
community. The various rowdy, energetic, creative, and improvisational dances that came 
into effect during that time came to be known, collectively, as swing dance. 

The second change that occurred as swing music increased in popularity outside the 
black community, was, to some extent, an increasing pressure on musicians and band leaders 
to soften (some would say dumb-down) the music to cater to a more staid and conservative, 
Anglo-American audience. 

Similar conflicts arose when Swing spread to other countries. In Germany, it conflicted 
with Nazi ideology (see Swing Kids) and was declared officially forbidden by the Nazi regime. 
And, while jazz music was initially embraced during the early years of the Soviet Union, it 
was soon forbidden as a result of being deemed politically unacceptable. After a long hiatus, 
though, jazz music was eventually readmitted to Soviet audiences. 
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In later decades, the popular, sterilized, mass-market form of swing music would often, 
and unfortunately, be the first taste that younger generations might be exposed to, which 
often led to it begin labeled something akin to 'old fogey big-band dance music’. 

Ironically, early swing musicians were often in fact annoyed by the young people who 
would throw a room into chaos by seemingly tossing each other across the floor at random 
— thus somewhat nullifying the idea that swing was developed as dance music, when in fact, 
swing dancing evolved among young aficionados to complement the energy of the music. 


Famous Swing Musicians 


Band leaders: 

Duke Ellington, Count Basie, Fletcher Henderson, The Dorsey Brothers, Benny Goodman, 
Artie Shaw, Gene Krupa, Glenn Miller, Chick Webb 

Clarinet: 

Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw 

Trumpet: 

Louis Armstrong, Roy Eldridge, Harry Edison 

Piano: 

Count Basie, Earl Hines, Art Tatum, Teddy Wilson, Jelly Roll Morton 
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R&B 


Rhythm and blues (or R&B or even Runub) was coined as a musical marketing term 
introduced in the United States in the late 1940s by Jerry Wexler at Billboard magazine, used 
to designate upbeat popular music performed by African American artists that combined 
jazz and blues. It replaced the term race music, which was deemed offensive, and was initially 
used to identify the style of music that later developed into rock and roll. By the 1970s, 
rhythm and blues was being used as a blanket term to describe soul and funk as well. Today, 
the acronym "R&B" is almost always used instead of "rhythm and blues", and defines the 
modern version of the soul and funk influenced African-American pop music that originated 
with the demise of disco in 1980. 


Original rhythm and blues 


In its first manifestation, rhythm and blues was the predecessor to rockabilly and rock 
and roll. It was strongly influenced by jazz and jump music as well as black gospel music, and 
influenced jazz in return (hard bop was the product of the influence of rhythm and blues, 
blues, and gospel music on bebop) and African tribal beats. 

The first rock and roll consisted of rhythm and blues songs like "Rocket 88" and "Shake, 
Rattle and Roll" making an appearance on the popular music charts as well as the R&B charts. 
"Whole Lotta Shakin' Goin' On", the first hit by Jerry Lee Lewis was an R&B cover song that 
made #1 on pop, R&B and country and western charts. 
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Musicians paid little attention to the distinction between jazz and rhythm and blues, and 
frequently recorded in both genres. Numerous swing bands (for example, Jay McShann's, 
Tiny Bradshaw's, and Johnny Otis's) also recorded rhythm and blues. Count Basie had a 
weekly live rhythm and blues broadcast from Harlem. Even a bebop icon like arranger Tadd 
Dameron also arranged for Bull Moose Jackson and spent two years as Jackson's pianist after 
establishing himself in bebop. Most of the studio musicians in R&B were jazz musicians. And 
it worked in the other direction as well. Many of the musicians on Charlie Mingus's 
breakthrough jazz recordings were R&B veterans. Lionel Hampton's big band of the early 
1940s, which produced the classic recording "Flying Home" (tenor sax solo by Illinois 
Jacquet) was the breeding ground for many of the bebop legends of the 1950s. Eddie 
"Cleanhead" Vinson was a one-man fusion, a bebop saxophonist and a blues shouter. 

The 1950s was the premier decade for classic rhythm and blues. Overlapping with other 
genres such as jazz and rock and roll, R&B also developed regional variations. A strong, 
distinct style straddling the border with blues came out of New Orleans and was based on a 
rolling piano style first made famous by Professor Longhair. In the late 1950s, Fats Domino 
hit the national charts with "Blueberry Hill" and "Ain't That a Shame". Other artists who 
popularized this Louisiana flavor of R&B included Clarence "Frogman" Henry, Frankie Ford, 
Irma Thomas, The Neville Brothers, and Dr. John. 


Contemporary R&B 


It was not until the 1980s that the term "R&B" regained ordinary usage. During that time, 
the soul music of James Brown and Sly & the Family Stone had adapted elements from 
psychedelic music and other styles through the work of performers like George Clinton. Funk 
also became a major part of disco, a kind of dance pop electronic music. By the early 1980s, 
however, funk and soul had become sultry and sexually-charged with the work of Prince and 
others. At that time, the modern style of contemporary R&B came to be a major part of 
American popular music. 

R&B today defines a style of African-American music, originating after the demise of disco 
in 1980, that combines elements of soul music, funk music, pop music, and (after 1986) hip 
hop in the form known as contemporary R&B. In this context only the abbreviation "R&B" is 
used, not the full expression. 

Sometimes referred to as "urban contemporary" (the name of the radio format that plays 
hip hop and R&B music) or "urban pop", contemporary R&B is distinguished by a slick, 
electronic record production style, drum machine-backed rhythms, and a smooth, lush style 
of vocal arrangement. Uses of hip hop inspired beats are typical, although the roughness and 
grit inherent in hip hop are usually reduced and smoothed out. 
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History 


With the transition from soul to R&B in the early to mid 1980s, solo singer Luther 
Vandross and newstars like Prince (Purple Rain) and Michael Jackson (Off the Wall, Thriller) 
took over, and dominated the primary schools throughout the 1980s. Jackson's Thriller, 
which repopularized black music with pop audiences after a post-disco backlash among 
United States mainstream audiences, is the best-selling album of all time worldwide. 

Female R&B singers like Whitney Houston and Janet Jackson gained great popularity 
during the last half of the decade; and Tina Turner, then in her 50s, came back with a series 
of hits with crossover appeal. Also popular was New Edition, a group of teenagers who 
served as the prototype for later boy bands such as the New Kids on the Block, The Backstreet 
Boys, and others. 

In 1986, Teddy Riley began producing R&B recordings that included influences from the 
increasingly popular genre of hip hop music. This combination of R&B style and hip-hop 
rhythms was termed new jack swing, and artists such as Keith Sweat, Guy, Jodeci, and 
BellBivDeVoe (featuring former members of New Edition). Another popular, but short-lived 
group, with more pronounced R&B roots was Levert, whose lead singer, Gerald Levert, was 
the son of O'Jays lead vocalist Eddie Levert. 

In the early 1990s, R&B group Boyz II Men repopularized classic-soul inspired vocal 
harmony, and several similar groups (among them Shai, Soul for Real, and Dru Hill) would 
follow in their footsteps. Boyz II Men, and several of their competitors, benefited from lush 
ballads from producers such as Babyface and Jimmy Jam and Terry Lewis, who brought 
Michael Jackson's sister Janet Jackson to fame during the late 1980s and early 1990s. As a 
solo artist, Babyface and contemporaries such as Brian McKnight eschewed prominent hip 
hop influences, and recorded in a smooth, soft style of RGB termed quiet storm. 

In the early 1990s, alternative rock, adult contemporary, and gangsta rap ruled the 
charts, and R&B artists began adding even more of a rap/hip hop sound to their work. New 
jack swing had its synthesizer-heavy rhythm tracks replaced by grittier East Coast hip hop 
inspired backing tracks, resulting in a genre labeled "hip hop soul" by Sean "Puffy" Combs, 
producer for Mary J. Blige. Blige and other hip hop soul artists such as R. Kelly, Montell 
Jordan, Brandy, and Aaliyah, more than their slicker new jack swing predecessors, brought 
hip hop slang, style, and attitudes to R&B music. The subgenre also includes a heavy gospel 
influence with vocal inflections and sounds. The style became less popular by the end of the 
1990s, but later experienced a resurgence. The hip hop soul sound continues to be heard in 
the work of artists such as Jaheim, Ashanti, Amerie, and Keisha Cole. 

During the mid-1990s, highly successful artists such as Mariah Carey, girl group TLC and 
the aforementioned Boyz II Men brought contemporary R&B to the mainstream. Boyz II Men 
and Mariah Carey recorded several Billboard Hot 100 number-one hits, including "One Sweet 
Day", a collaboration between both acts which became the longest-running number-one hit 
in Hot 100 history. In addition, both Boyz II Men and TLC released albums in 1994, II and 
CrazySexyCool, respectively, that sold over ten million copies, earning them diamond 
certification from the Recording Industry Association of America. Other top-selling R&B 
artists from this era included singer Toni Braxton, singer/songwriter/producer R. Kelly, and 
girl group En Vogue. 
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During the later part of the decade, neo soul, which added a 1970s soul music influence 
to the hip hop soul blend, arose, led by artists such as D'Angelo, Lauryn Hill, and Maxwell. 
Several artists, most notably Missy Elliott, further blurred the line between R&B and hip hop 
by recording in both genres simultaneously. 

During the late-1990s and early 2000s, the influence of pop on R&B could be heard in the 
work of several pop musicians, most notably Jennifer Lopez and the later recordings of 
*NSYNC and the early recordings of 98 Degrees. *NSYNC's lead singer Justin Timberlake 
went on to make several solo recordings that showed heavy influences from both R&B and 
hip hop music. Other pop stars who perform heavily R&B influenced pop music (sometimes 
referred to as "dirty pop","urban pop", or a modern definition of "hip pop") include Britney 
Spears, Gwen Stefani, and Pink. 

In the United Kingdom, R&B found its way into the UK garage subgenre of 2Step, typified 
by R&B-style singing accompanied by breakbeat/jungle rhythms. Among the most notable 
2Step artists is Craig David, who crossed over to American R&B audiences in the early 2000s. 


Present day 


By the 2000s, the cross-pollination between R&B and hip hop had increased to the point 
where, in most cases, the only prominent difference between a record being a hip hop record 
or an R&B record is whether its vocals are rapped or sung. This type of R&B is referred to as 
Slick R&B. However R&B continues to have it's own identity. Mainstream modern R&B has a 
sound more based on rhythm than hip hop soul had, and lacks the hardcore and soulful urban 
"grinding" feel on which hip-hop soul relied. That rhythmic element descends from new jack 
swing. R&B began to focus more on solo artists rather than groups as the 2000s progressed. 
As of 2005, the most prominent R&B artists include Usher, Beyoncé (formerly of Destiny's 
Child), and Mariah Carey, whose music often blurs the line between contemporary R&B and 
pop. 

Soulful R&B continues to be popular, with artists such as Alicia Keys,John Legend, and 
American Idol winner Fantasia showcasing classic influences in their work. Some R&B 
singers have used elements of Caribbean music in their work, especially dancehall and 
reggaeton. 

Quiet storm, while still existent, is no longer a dominant presence on the pop charts, and 
is generally confined to urban adult contemporary radio. Most of the prominent quiet storm 
artists, including Babyface and Gerald Levert, began their careers in the 1980s and 1990s, 
although newer artists such as Kem also record in the quiet storm style. Its influence can still 
be seen in singles such as Mariah Carey's "We Belong Together", Usher's "Confessions, Pt. 2" 
and Destiny's Child's "Cater 2 U". 

In addition, several producers have developed specialized styles of song production. 
Timbaland, for example, became notable for his hip hop and jungle based syncopated 
productions in the late-1990s, during which time he produced R&B hits for Aaliyah, 
Ginuwine, and singer/rapper Missy Elliott. By the end of the decade, Timbaland's influences 
had shifted R&B songs towards a sound that apporximated his own, with slightly less of a hip 
hop feel. Lil' Jon became famous for a style he termed "crunk & B", deriving its influences 
from the Southern hip hop subclassification of crunk music. Jon gave his main R&B artist, 
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Ciara, the title of "the Princess of Crunk & B", and Brooke Valentine and Usher have also 
recorded R&B songs with strong crunk influences. 


Contemporary R&B subgenres 


These are the major subgenres of contemporary R&B, roughly in chronological order of 
popularity. 


Quiet storm 


Quiet storm is a broad category of R&B and jazz-based music that is mellow, laid-back 
and often romantic. Its name comes from an innovative radio show that originated at WHUR 
at Howard University in the mid-1970s, named after Smokey Robinson's hit 1975 single 
"Quiet Storm". Unlike contemporary R&B, quiet storm shows little influence from hip hop, 
and generally plays to the urban adult contemporary crowd. The genre achieved great 
mainstream success during the 1980s with artists like Luther Vandross, Anita Baker, and 
Sade. Among other notable quiet storm musicians are Lionel Richie, Gerald Levert, Joe, and 
Brian McKnight. 


New jack swing 


A fusion of hip hop music and R&B, new jack swing was distinguished by significant use 
of rapped choruses or bridges and prominent use of drum machines such as the Roland TR- 
808. Teddy Riley and his group Guy are credited with being the inventor of the genre; other 
notable figures include Bobby Brown, Jimmy Jam & Terry Lewis, Jodeci, and Boyz II Men. A 
female alternative, new jill swing, was championed by acts such as Janet Jackson, Total, 
Shanice, TLC, and SWV. 


Hip hop soul 


Essentially new jack swing for the 1990s, hip hop soul took the style further towards a 
pure hip hop sound, usually accompanied by a nervy, gangsta rap-esque image. The sound 
was remenescent of funk with the inclusion of relatively darker baselines with elongated 
groove notes. Among its most notable figures were Montell Jordan, BLACKstreet, Groove 
Theory, and the "Queen of Hip Hop Soul", Mary J. Blige. 


Neo soul 


Neo soul blends a hip hop influenced R&B sound with the classic soul of the 1970s. True 
neo soul is characterized by an earthy feel, accented by soul-styled harmonies, and 
accompanied by alternative hip hop beats. It generally has a much less mainstream sound 
than general R&B music. Some artists of this genre include Tony! Toni! Toné!, Angie Stone, 
Maxwell, D'Angelo, Erykah Badu, Lauryn Hill, and Jill Scott. Boy bands, such as, One Chance, 
also performed neo-soul as well. 
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Funk 


Main article: Funk music 
Funk was pioneered by James Brown in the 1950's, and wasn't mainstream until the 
1970's 


Disco 


Disco has been a 1970's fad. The BeeGees were the one of the most famous example of 
disco musicians. 


Hip hop 


Main article: Hip hop 
Hip hop has been recorded by sampling older songs to reduce the work in producing the 
rhythm. 


What Radio DJs say 


Often times, radio stations that play funk, disco, new jack swing, golden age hip hop, and 
others are often claiming the radio station's playlist convention with a more ambiguous 
claim (e.g. Today's soul and the best RNB, Today's hip hop and RNB, Classic soul and RNB). 

Home | Up | Doo-wop | Soul music 


Soul music 


Soul music is a combination of rhythm and blues and gospel which began in the late 
1950s in the United States. Rhythm and blues (a term coined by music writer and record 
producer Jerry Wexler) is itself a combination of blues and jazz, and arose in the 1940s as 
small groups, often playing saxophones, built upon the blues tradition. Soul music is 
differentiated by its use of gospel-music devices, its greater emphasis on vocalists, and its 
merging of religious and secular themes. 


The story of soul 


Sam Cooke, Ray Charles and James Brown are commonly considered the beginnings of 
soul music. Solomon Burke's early recordings for Atlantic Records codified the style, and as 
Peter Guralnick writes, "it was only with the coming together of Burke and Atlantic Records 
that you could see anything resembling a movement." Burke's recordings, in the early 1960s, 
of "Cry to Me," "Just Out of Reach" and "Down in the Valley" are considered classics of the 
genre. 

In Memphis, Stax Records produced recordings by Otis Redding, Wilson Pickett and Don 
Covay (Covay also recorded in New York City for Atlantic). Joe Tex's 1965 "The Love You 
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Save" is another classic soul recording. An important center of soul-music recording was 
Florence, Alabama, where the Fame Studios operated. Jimmy Hughes, Percy Sledge and 
Arthur Alexander recorded at Fame; later in the 1960s, Aretha Franklin would also record in 
the area. Fame Studios, often referred to as "Muscle Shoals", after a town neighboring 
Florence, enjoyed a close relationship with Stax, and many of the musicians and producers 
who worked in Memphis also contributed to recordings done in Alabama. 

Another important Memphis label that produced soul recordings was Goldwax Records, 
whose owner was Quinton Claunch. Goldwax signed O. V. Wright and James Carr, who would 
go on to make several records considered essential examples of the genre. Carr's "The Dark 
End of the Street," written by Chips Moman and Dan Penn (often incorrectly credited to Dan 
Penn/Spooner Oldham), was recorded at two other important Memphis studios, Royal 
Recording and American Sound Studios, in 1967. In addition, American Studios owner Chips 
Moman produced "Dark End of the Street," and the musicians on the record were his house 
band of Reggie Young, Bobby Woods, Tommy Cogbill and Gene Chrisman. And Carr also made 
recordings at Fame, utilizing musicians David Hood, Jimmy Johnson and Roger Hawkins. 

Aretha Franklin's 1967 recordings, such as "I Never Loved a Man That Way I Love You," 
"Respect" (a song originally by Otis Redding), and "Do Right Woman-Do Right Man," are 
commonly considered to be the apogee of the soul-music genre, and among its most 
commercially successful productions. During this period, Stax artists such as Eddie Floyd and 
Johnnie Taylor also made significant contributions to soul music. By 1968, the soul-music 
movement had begun to splinter, as James Brown and Sly and the Family Stone began to 
expand upon and abstract both soul and rhythm and blues into other forms. As Guralnick 
writes, "More than anything else, though, what seems to me to have brought the era of soul 
to a grinding, unsettling halt was the death of Martin Luther King in April of 1968." 

Howard Tate's recordings, in the late 1960s, for Verve Records, and later, for Atlantic, 
produced by Jerry Ragovoy, are another important body of work in the soul genre. 

Later examples of soul music include the recordings of The Staple Singers, such as "I'll 
Take You There," as well as the 1970s recordings, done at Willie Mitchell's Royal Recording 
in Memphis, of Al Green. Mitchell's Hi Records continued the tradition of Stax in that decade, 
releasing not only many hits by Green but also important contributions from Ann Peebles, 
Otis Clay, O. V. Wright and Syl Johnson. Bobby Womack, who recorded with Chips Moman in 
the late 1960s, continued to produce soul-music recordings in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Detroit was another city which produced some important late-soul recordings; producer 
Don Davis, from the city, worked with Stax artists such as Johnnie Taylor and The Dramatics. 
The Detroit Emeralds, on early-'70s recordings such as "Do Me Right," are an important link 
between soul and the later disco style. Motown Records artists such as Marvin Gaye and 
Smokey Robinson contributed to the evolution of soul music, although their recordings were 
conceived in a more overtly pop music vein that those of Redding, Franklin or Carr. 

Although they are somewhat different from classic soul stylistically, recordings by 
Chicago-based artists such as Jerry Butler and The Chi-Lites are often considered part of the 
genre. 

Music produced by white musicians which is stylistically similar to black soul music 
sometimes is called blue-eyed soul. 

By the early 1970s, soul music had been influenced by psychedelic rock and other 
influences. The social and political ferment of the times inspired artists like Gaye (What's 
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Going On) and Curtis Mayfield (Superfly) to release album-length statements with hard- 
hitting social commentary. Artists like James Brown led soul towards more dance-oriented 
music, resulting in funk music; funk was typified by 1970s bands like Parliament-Funkadelic, 
The Meters, and James Brown himself, while more versatile groups like War, the 
Commodores and Earth, Wind and Fire also became popular. During the 70s, some highly 
slick and commercial blue-eyed soul acts like Philadelphia's Hall & Oates achieved 
mainstream success, as well as a new generation of street-corner harmony or "city-soul" 
groups like The Delfonics and Howard University's Unifics. 

By the end of the 70s, disco was dominating the charts and funk. Philly soul and most 
other genres were dominated by disco-inflected tracks. During this period, groups like The 
O'Jays and The Spinners continued to turn out hits. 

After the death of disco in the early 1980s, soul music survived for a short time before 
going through yet another metamorphisis. With the introduction of influences from electro 
music and funk, soul music became less raw and more slickly produced, resulting in a genre 
of music that was once again called R&B (although the term is no longer an acronym), usually 
disinguished from the earlier rhythm and blues by identifying it as "contemporary R&B". 

Today the North of England is a bastion of "The Music" aka Soul Music, with many of the 
most prolific collectors in the world residing and/or socialising there. Both the Northern Soul 
and Modern soul genres flourish in the clubs of that small strip of land, spanning from 
Liverpool to Leeds and from Preston down to Stoke. 


Genres of soul 
Blue-eyed soul 


Usually performed by white artists, blue-eyed soul is often characterized by catchy hooks 
and melodies. It arose from a mixture of Elvis Presley and Bill Haley-derived rockabilly and 
Dion and The Four Seasons-inspired doo wop; other performers include Righteous Brothers, 
Hall & Oates, The Rascals, Mitch Ryder & the Detroit Wheels, Dusty Springfield, Boy George, 
George Michael. David Bowie's Young Americans album is widely regarded as a late classic 
of the genre. 
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Detroit (Motown) soul and Northern soul 


Dominated by Berry Gordy's Motown empire and often referred to as the "Motown 
Sound", Detroit soul is strongly rhythmic and influenced by gospel. It often includes 
handclapping and a powerful bass line, and includes violins, bells and other untraditional 
instruments. Motown's house band was The Funk Brothers. Other performers: Marvin Gaye, 
The Temptations, Smokey Robinson & the Miracles, Gladys Knight & the Pips, Martha Reeves 
& the Vandellas, The Marvelettes, Mary Wells, Diana Ross & the Supremes, The Jackson 5, 
The Four Tops, Stevie Wonder; songwriters: Holland-Dozier-Holland, Norman Whitfield, 
Barrett Strong, Smokey Robinson, Nickolas Ashford & Valerie Simpson, Ivy Jo Hunter, Roger 
Penzabene. 

Northern Soul is a style of music with associated dance styles and fashions that developed 
in the ‘North of England’ in the late 1960s. In the beginning the dancing was athletic, 
featuring spins, flips, and drops. The music originally consisted of obscure American soul 
recordings with an uptempo beat, very similar to and including Tamla Motown, plus more 
obscure labels (e.g. Okeh) from Northern cities like Detroit and Chicago (in contrast to 
Southern styles like Memphis soul). By 1970 British performers were recording numbers for 
this market, and the scarcity of soul records with the required beat led to the playing of 
stompers, or records by any artist which featured the right beat. The phrase 'Northern Soul 
was coined by English journalist Dave Godin sometime around 1971 when writing his 
column in Blues and Soul magazine. Northern Soul is amongst the most expensive of all 
musical genres to collect and the movement has set new heights in the resale market of 
obscure vinyl. Many hundreds of 7" discs have now broken the £1,000 [c.$2,000] valuation 
barrier, with some even dwarfing that sum. For example, Frank Wilson's "Do I love you" was 
sold, several years ago, for £15,000 [c.$30,000]. The value of many discs has appreciated due 
to a combination of factors such as the quality of beat, melody and lyric [virtually always 
deeply touching the listener, by expressing heartache / pain / joy due to the vagaries of 
romantic love] in combination with rarity. Most Northern soul artists were having a go at 
stardom without all of the necessary ingredients being in place. Low-budget, independent 
labels simply couldn't deliver the necessary promotion, nor radio play. Thence, the often 
very talented artists with superb compositions, had to go back to their day jobs, thinking 
themselves failures, with the records being poorly promoted and sinking into obscurity, 
never to be heard outside of Northen England again! 


Modern soul 


Modern soul is a term coined in Northern England and was born out of Northern Soul. Its 
birth can arguably be traced back to a single event. One night in the mid 70s, Ian Levine, a DJ 
at the Blackpool Mecca soul club played a new release by a group called The Carstairs. This 
caused a falling-out within the followers of Northern Soul music. Some wanted to stick with 
the traditional "stomper" sound, whilst some were ready to move on and explore the new 
releases, seeking and accepting a richer, more intricately-produced and complex-sounding, 
Hi-Fi friendlier product. New releases were thereafter referred to as "Modern Soul" by the 
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soul fans. A new genre that has flourished - it is alive and well in 21st Century England - had 
been born. 


Southern soul 


Generally refers to a driving, energetic soul style combining R&B's energy with pulsating 
Southern gospel music sounds, as produced at Stax in Memphis. Stax self-consciously 
nurtured a distinctive sound, which included putting vocals further back in the mix than most 
contemporary R&B records, the use of vibrant horn parts in the place of background vocals, 
and a focus on the low end of the frequency spectrum. The vast majority of Stax releases 
were backed by house bands Booker T and the MGs (which included soul legends Booker T. 
Jones, Steve Cropper, Duck Dunn, and Al Jackson) and the Memphis Horns (the splinter horn 
section of the Mar-Keys), and the label counted Otis Redding, Carla Thomas, Sam & Dave, 
Rufus Thomas, William Bell, and Eddie Floyd among its stars. People interested in learning 
more about Stax's history and music are advised to check out Peter Guralnik's Sweet Soul Music 
(which also serves as a very poetic primer on Soul in general) and basically anything by Rob 
Bowman (who seems to have talked with nearly every still-living person who was connected 
with Stax). 


Memphis soul 


Ashimmering, sultry style of soul music produced in the 1960s and 1970s at Stax Records 
and Hi Records in Memphis, featuring tasteful, melancholic, melodic horns, organ, bass, and 
drums, as heard in recordings by Hi's Al Green and Stax's Booker T. & the M.G.'s. The latter 
group also sometimes played in the harder-edged Southern soul style. The Hi label's Hi 
Rhythm Section house band and Willie Mitchell's production style developed the signature, 
surging soul style heard in the label's many hit recordings of the 1970s. Some Stax recordings 
also fit into this style and had their own unique sound. 


Neo soul 


A mixture of 1970s soul-styled vocals and instrumentation with a contemporary R&B 
sound and hip hop beats and rap interludes, neo-soul first appeared, after previous 
permutations in new jack swing and hip-hop soul, in the mid-1990s with the work of Tony! 
Toni! Toné! and D'Angelo. Lauryn Hill, Musiq Soulchild, The Roots and Alicia Keys began 
massively popularizing the sound. Other performers include Jill Scott, Jaguar Wright, Erykah 
Badu, Adriana Evans, Maxwell, and India.Arie or even English-born Joss Stone and Tom Fox 


Philadelphia soul 
Based primarily in the output of the Philadelphia International label, Philadelphia soul 


had as distinguishing characteristics a lush orchestral sound and doo-wop-inspired vocals. 
Thom Bell, and Kenneth Gamble & Leon Huff are credited as the founders of Philadelphia 
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soul, which was dominated by artists such as The Delfonics, The Stylistics, Patti LaBelle, The 
Three Degrees, MFSB, Harold Melvin & the Blue Notes, and McFadden & Whitehead. 


Psychedelic soul 


A blending of psychedelic rock and soul music in the late-1960s that paved the way for 
the mainstream emergence of funk music a few years later. Principle figures included 
muticultural band Sly & the Family Stone, The Fifth Dimension, and, with producer Norman 
Whitfield, The Temptations and The Undisputed Truth. 
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Chicago soul 


Chicago soul is a form of soul music that arose during the 1960s in Chicago. Along with 
Motown in Detroit and hard-edged, gritty performers in Memphis (see Memphis soul), 
Chicago soul helped spur the album-oriented soul revolution of the early 1970s. 

The best known Chicago soul singer was Curtis Mayfield; Jackie Wilson, The Esquires, 
Major Lance, Tyrone Davis, The Chi-Lites, Barbara Acklin, and Gene Chandler, along with 
producers Car] Davis and Johnny Pate, are also associated with this sound. 

Home | Up 


Funk 


Funk is a distinct style of music originated by African-Americans, e.g., James Brown and 
his band members (especially Maceo and Melvin Parker), and groups like The Meters. Funk 
best can be recognized by its syncopated three against four rhythms; thick bass line (often 
based on an "on the one" beat); razor-sharp rhythm guitars; chanted or hollered vocals (as 
that of Marva Whitney or the Bar-Kays); strong, rhythm-oriented horn sections; prominent 
percussion; an upbeat attitude; African tones; danceability; and strong jazz influences (e.g., 
as in the music of Miles Davis, Herbie Hancock, George Duke, Eddie Harris, and others). 
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Characteristics 


Compared to funk's predecessor, the soul music of 1960s, funk typically uses more 
complex rhythms, while song structures are usually simpler. Often, the structure of a funk 
song consists of just one or two riffs. Sometimes the point at which one riff changes to 
another becomes the highlight of a song. The soul dance music of its day, the basic idea of 
funk was to create as intense a groove as possible. 

One of the most distinctive features of funk music is the role played by bass guitar. Before 
soul music, bass was rarely prominent in popular music. Players like the legendary Motown 
bassist James Jamerson brought bass to the forefront, and funk built on that foundation, with 
melodic basslines often being the centerpiece of songs. Notable funk bassists include George 
Porter, Jr., Bootsy Collins and Larry Graham of Sly & the Family Stone. Graham is often 
credited with inventing the percussive "slap bass technique," which was further developed 
by later bassists and became a distinctive element of funk. 

Some of the best known and most skillful soloists in funk have jazz backgrounds. 
Trombonist Fred Wesley and saxophonist Maceo Parker are among the most notable 
musicians in the funk music genre, both having worked with James Brown and George 
Clinton. Many funk musicians were directly reacting to the increasingly complex structure of 
Bebop and Modern Jazz. Modern Jazz was becoming so complicated that there could be 4 
chord changes per measure, creating a dizzying rapidfire movement through key centers and 
themes. Funk virtually abandoned chord changes, creating static single chord vamps with 
little harmonic movement, but with a complex and driving rhythmic feel. Jazz was, in turn, 
strongly influenced by funk in the 1970s, beginning with Miles Davis, the founder of the jazz 
fusion movement. 

In funk bands, guitarists typically play in a percussive style. "Dead" or muted notes often 
are used in riffs to strengthen percussive elements. Jimi Hendrix was the pioneer of funk rock 
and his improvised other-worldly solos influenced Eddie Hazel of Funkadelic. Eddie Hazel, 
who later worked with George Clinton is one of the most notable guitar soloists in funk. 
Jimmy Nolen and Phelps Collins are famous funk rhythm guitarists who both worked with 
James Brown. 


History 
Origin of funk 


The word "funk", once defined in dictionaries as body odor or the smell of sexual 
intercourse, commonly has been regarded as coarse or indecent. African-American 
musicians originally applied "funk" to music with a slow, mellow groove, then later with a 
hard-driving, insistent rhythm because of the word's association with sexual intercourse. 
This early form of the music set the pattern for later musicians. The music was slow, sexy, 
loose, riff-oriented and danceable. Funky typically described these qualities. In jam sessions, 
musicians would encourage one another to "get down" by telling one another, "Now, put 
some stank (‘stink'/funk) on it!" At least as early as the 1930s, jazz songs carried titles such 
as Buddy Bolden's Funky Butt. As late as the 1950s and early 1960s, when "funk" and "funky" 
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were uSed increasingly in the context of soul music, the terms still were considered indelicate 
and inappropriate for use in polite company. 

The distinctive characteristics of African-American musical expression are rooted in 
West African musical traditions, and find their earliest expression in spirituals, work 
chants/songs, praise shouts, gospel and blues. In more contemporary music, gospel, blues 
and blues extensions and jazz often flow together seamlessly. Funky music is an amalgam of 
soul music, soul jazz and R&B. 


James Brown and funk as a genre 


Only with the innovations of James Brown in the late 1960s was funk regarded as a 
distinct genre. In the R&B tradition, these tightly rehearsed bands created an instantly 
recognizable style, overlaid with catchy, anthemic vocals. Often cueing his band with the 
command, "On the one!" Brown changed the rhythmic emphasis from the two-four beat of 
traditional soul music to a one-three emphasis previously associated with white musical 
forms -- but with a hard-driving, brassy swing. This pumping, one-three beat became a 
signature of classic funk. While James Brown's 1965 Top 10 King Records hit "Papa's Got a 
Brand New Bag" is widely presumed to be the song that paved way for the funk genre, much 
of Brown's work in 1965 and 1966, though remarkable, still maintained the rhythms and 
approach found in earlier records. It was the #1 R&B hits "Cold Sweat" in 1967, "I Got The 
Feelin’ and "Say It Loud, I'm Black And I'm Proud" in 1968 that further defined the feel of 
funk. R&B #1's "Give It Up Or Turn It Loose" and "Mother Popcorn" in 1969 continued to 
solidify the tight rhythms, riffs and grooves for which funk music is known, setting the 
standard for James Brown's future work and the rising wave of funk to come in the 1970s. 

Other musical groups picked up on the riffs, rhythms, and vocal style innovated by James 
Brown and his band, and the style began to grow. Dyke & the Blazers based in Phoenix, 
Arizona released "Funky Broadway" in 1967, perhaps the first record to have "funky" in the 
title. Meanwhile, on the West Coast, Charles Wright & the Watts 103rd Street Rhythm Band 
were releasing funk tracks beginning with their first album in 1967, culminating in their 
classic single "Express Yourself" in 1970. The Meters defined funk in New Orleans starting 
with their Top Ten R&B hits "Sophisticated Cissy" and "Cissy Strut" in 1969. Another group 
who would define funk in the decade to come were The Isley Brothers whose funky 1969 #1 
R&B hit, "It's Your Thing", signaled a breakthrough in black music bridging the gaps of the 
rock of Jimi Hendrix and the upbeat soul of Sly & the Family Stone. 


1970s and P-Funk 


In the 1970s, a new group of musicians further developed the "funk rock" approach 
innovated by Jimi Hendrix. George Clinton, with his bands Parliament and, later, Funkadelic, 
produced a new kind of funk sound heavily influenced by jazz and psychedelic music. The 
two groups had members in common and often are referred to singly as "Parliament- 
Funkadelic." The breakout popularity of Parliament-Funkadelic gave rise to the term "P- 
Funk," which both referred to the music by George Clinton's bands and defined a new 
subgenre. 
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"P-funk" also came to mean something in its quintessence, of superior quality, or sui 
generis, as in the lyrics from "P-Funk," a hit single from Parliament's album "Mothership 
Connection": 

"I want the bomb. I want the P-Funk. I want my funk uncut." 

The 1970s was probably the era of highest mainstream visibility for funk music. Other 
prominent funk bands of the period included Earth, Wind & Fire, Bootsy's Rubber Band, The 
Meters, Tower of Power, Ohio Players, The Commodores, War, Kool & the Gang, 
Confunkshun, Slave, Cameo, Midnight Star, Lakeside, the Bar-Kays, Betty Davis, Zapp, and 
many more. 

Two bands in particular, Earth, Wind & Fire and Tower of Power, took the rythmic power 
of funk and added to it more complex song forms, combined with large scale instrumentation 
-- large horn sections, latin percussion, numerous capable soloists. These bands sold many 
records and brought the funk ethos to a larger audience. 

Already, in late 1960s, many jazz musicians — among them Horace Silver, Herbie 
Hancock (with his Headhunters band), Grover Washington, Jr., and Cannonball Adderley, Les 
McCann and Eddie Harris — had begun to combine jazz and funk. Sometimes this approach 
is called "jazz-funk". Additionally, in the late 1960s work of Miles Davis (with girlfriend/wife 
Betty Davis) and Tony Williams helped to create Jazz fusion and influenced funk. 

Funk music was exported to Africa in the late 1960s, and melded with African singing 
and rhythms to form Afrobeat. Fela Kuti was a Nigerian musician who is credited with 
creating the music and terming it "Afrobeat". 

Disco music owed a great deal to funk. Many early disco songs and performers came 
directly from funk-oriented backgrounds. 


1980s and stripped-down funk 


In the 1980s, many of the core elements that formed the foundation of the P-Funk 
formula began to be usurped by machines. Horns were replaced by synths, effectively 
phasing out horn sections, and the horns that remained were simplified from the patterns 
and hooks of the earlier funk sound. Horn solos were out. The classic keyboards of funk, like 
the Hammond B3 organ and the Fender Rhodes piano began to be replaced by the brash 
sound of new digital synthesizers like the Yamaha DX7. Drum machines began to replace the 
"funky drummers" of the past, and the slap and pop style of bass playing began to fall out of 
favor, often replaced by thinner sounding and rhythmically simpler keyboard bass. The lyrics 
and hooks of funk began to change from often suggestive and using double entendre to more 
graphic and sexually explicit. Rick James was the first funkateer of the 80s to assume the funk 
mantle dominated by P-Funk in the 70s. His 1981 album Street Songs with the singles "Give 
It To Me Baby" and "Super Freak" resulted in James becoming a bit of a rock star, and paved 
the way for the future direction of explicitness in funk. Prince, using a stripped-down 
instrumentation similar to Rick James, went on to have as much of an impact on the sound 
of funk as any one artist since James Brown. Prince combined eroticism, technology, an 
increasing musical complexity, and an outrageous image and stage show to ultimately create 
a musical world as ambitious and imaginative as P-Funk or The Beatles. The Time, originally 
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conceived as an opening act for Prince and based on his "Minneapolis sound", went on to 
define their own style of stripped-down funk based on tight musicianship and sexual themes. 

Bands that began during the 1970s P-Funk era incorporated some of the uninhibited 
sexuality of Prince and state-of-the-art technological developments to continue to craft funk 
hits. Cameo, Zapp, The Gap Band, The Bar-Kays, and The Dazz Band all found their biggest 
hits in the 80s, but by the latter half of the 80s, funk had lost its commercial impact. 

Afrika Bambaataa influenced by Kraftwerk created "Electro Funk", a minimalist machine- 
driven style of funk with his single "Planet Rock" in 1982. Also known simply as Electro, this 
style of funk was driven by synthesizers and the electronic rhythm of the TR-808 drum 
machine. The single "Renegades of Funk" followed in 1983. 


Recent developments 


While funk was all but driven from the radio by slick commercial R&B and New Jack 
Swing, its influence continued to spread. Rock bands began adding elements of Funk to their 
sound, creating new combinations of "funk rock" and funk metal. Jane's Addiction, Prince, 
Primus, Fishbone, Faith No More and the Red Hot Chili Peppers spread the approach and 
styles garnered from funk pioneers to all new predominantly white audiences in the mid-to- 
late 1980s and the 1990s. These bands later inspired the underground mid-1990s funkcore 
movement. 

Artists like The Brand New Heavies and Me'shell Ndegeocello carried on with strong 
elements of funk in the 1990s, but never came close to reaching the commercial success of 
funk in its heyday. 

Today, hip hop artists regularly sample old funk tunes. James Brown is said to be the most 
sampled artist in the history of hip hop. P-Funk also is sampled frequently—samples of old 
Parliament and Funkadelic songs formed the basis of West Coast G Funk. Dr. Dre (considered 
the progenitor of the G-Funk genre) has freely acknowledged to being heavily influenced by 
George Clinton's psychedelic funk: "Back in the 70s that's all people were doing: getting high, 
wearing Afros, bell-bottoms and listening to Parliament-Funkadelic. That's why I called my 
album "The Chronic" and based my music and the concepts like I did: because his shit was a big 
influence on my music. Very big".[1]| 

Funk is a major element of certain artists identified with the Jam band scene of the late 
1990s and 2000s. Medeski Martin & Wood, Galactic, Soulive, and Karl Denson's Tiny 
Universe all drawing heavily from the funk tradition. Vermont-based Phish went through a 
period of funky jams which fans refer to as their "cow funk" stage. 

Since the mid 1990s the New Funk scene, centered around the Deep Funk collectors 
scene, is producing new material influenced by the sounds of rare funk 45's. Labels include 
Desco, Soul Fire, Daptone, Timmion, Neapolitan, Kay-Dee, and Tramp. Bands include Sharon 
Jones and the Dap Kings, The Soul Destroyers, Speedometer, The Poets of Rhythm, The 
Neapolitans, Quantic Soul Orchestra, The New Mastersounds and Lefties Soul Connection. 
These labels often release on 45 rpm records. Although specializing in music for rare funk 
DJ's there is beginning to be cross over into the mainstream such as Sharon Jones' 2005 
appearance on Late Night with Conan O'Brien. 
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Further reading 


e Vincent, Rickey (1996). Funk: The Music, The People, and The Rhythm of The One. 
St. Martin's Press. ISBN 0-312-13499-1. 
e Thompson, Dave (2001). Funk. Backbeat Books. ISBN 0-87930-629-7. 
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P-Funk 


Parliament-Funkadelic, also called P-Funk, is a collective consisting of two primary bands, 
Parliament and Funkadelic, as well as a great many offshoot groups and solo musicians. 

The etymology of the term "P Funk" is murky. It seems part abbreviation of "Parliament- 
Funkadelic", part abbreviation for "pure funk," a genre of music embodied by the Clinton 
bands; and part abbreviation of "Plainfield Funk", referring to Plainfield, New Jersey, 
Parliament's hometown. The breakout popularity of Parliament-Funkadelic elevated the 
status of "P Funk" to describe Funk ofa quintessentially superior quality, a sort of sui generis. 

"I want the bomb. I want the P-Funk. I want my funk uncut." ["P Funk (Wants To Get 
Funked Up)", Mothership Connection, 1976]. 


History of P-Funk 
Early Development 


The P Funk story begins in 1956, in Plainfield, New Jersey, 1956 - with a doo-wop group 
built around George Clinton, Ray "Stingray" Davis, Clarence "Fuzzy" Haskins, Calvin Simon 
and Helen Clark. These were The Parliaments, the name inspired by Parliament cigarettes. 
Their backing band was made up from the young Plainfield musical talent that came into 
Clinton's barbershop there. The band, composed of Billy "Bass" Nelson (bass), Eddie Hazel 
(lead guitarist), Tawl Ross (guitarist), Tiki Fulwood (drums) and Mickey Atkins (keys), called 
itself The Funkadelics. 


P-Funk Goes To Motown 


But the 1960s brought little success for the prototype P Funk act. In his Family Series 
"Studio Memories", Clinton describes how he was so inspired by the success of Motown 
Records that he decided to move the band to Detroit and audition for the label. However, 
things didn't work out as planned and The Parliaments ended up recording only a handful 
on singles for the relatively minor label Revilot Records. These included a hard-won hit in 
1967 with 'I Wanna Testify’, but the band struggled to really take off. In the meantime George 
Clinton was writing songs for the established Motown acts, including The Jackson 5; and 
band members such as Eddie Hazel and Billy Nelson were recording on the occasional track 
in the Snakepit, on the quiet. 
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Transition to Funkadelic 


At the end of the 1960s, Revilot folded and took The Parliaments name with it. Things 
were looking bleak for the Funk Mob. But it was at this point that George Clinton decided to 
let The Funkadelics come to the fore. They became Funkadelic, and started taking over the 
show. The sound and the look of the band both became gradually less clean-cut. The sound 
hardened into a freaked-out blend of psychedelic Rock music/R&B music, and a purified, raw 
Funk music essence. Their experimentation with disorienting distortion effects and 
feedback, combined with an almost obnoxious attitude toward gigging, meant that early 
Funkadelic had a small and devoted cult following. They recorded the underground classic 
album Funkadelic for Westbound Records in 1970, but they were still to find widespread 
commercial success elusive. 

Funkadelic recorded two more albums in the following year, Free Your Mind And Your 
Ass Will Follow and Maggot Brain. The first saw the arrival of master keyboardist Bernie 
Worrell, another Plainfield youngster and classically trained musician, who opened up the 
band's sound into a whole new strange area of gothic funkiness. The second featured the 
incredible 'Maggot Brain’, a showcase for the guitar talents of Eddie Hazel. 


Arrival of the Collins Brothers 


Billy Nelson and Eddie Hazel temporarily left the group in 1972 due to financial disputes, 
and Tawl Ross left because of a bad LSD trip. William and Phelps Collins, two brothers who 
eventually became more widely known as Bootsy and Catfish, respectively, hopped aboard. 
Bootsy first met George when he was tripping out on acid, spouting jibberish. They had been 
playing with James Brown as part of the [JBs], but had tired of his tyrannical attitude. Bootsy 
described how he knew straight away that he wanted to work with Clinton because, as he 
describes, "he was tripping like a mug". Both brothers were influential in the development 
of the P-Funk sound, particularly the maverick Bootsy, and the result was America Eats Its 
Young (1972), a bizarre, distorted and brilliant work. 


The Reemergence of Parliament 


But there were tensions behind the scenes. The arrival of the Collins brothers changed 
the tone of the Funkadelic sound, and not everybody was happy. Bootsy left briefly after that 
album, while Catfish was an on-and-off member who eventually wound up playing mostly 
for his brother's solo efforts. 

By the time Bootsy came back in 1974, Clinton had decided to open up another front for 
The Funk. He had released a selection of the band's tripped out, experimental songs under 
the name Parliament in 1970, as the album Osmium. But the Parliament name languished for 
four years after that, until Clinton resurrected it in 1974 for Up For The Downstroke, which 
was basically recorded by Funkadelic, plus Bootsy. 

The following year, Maceo Parker and Fred Wesley (also from the JBs) joined Parliament, 
enhancing the horns and added a new, jazzy dimension to the music. The same year, the 
incredible young light of Glen Goins joined too, a naturally talented singer from a hugely 
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talented family, rooted strongly in the gospel. And so too did Jerome "Big Foot" Brailey on 
drums. This was 1975, the year of Chocolate City. 

And the year that followed, 1976, was the year of The Mothership Connection. "Tear the 
Roof Off the Sucker (Give Up The Funk)" became the first Top Ten single for the group, 
peaking at number five, and the album became the first gold P-Funk LP. 

Two years later, 1977, Parliament won its first No. 1 hit with "Flashlight", off the album 
Funkentelechy vs. The Placebo Syndrome. 


P-Funk On The Rise 


Clinton had signed Parliament to Casablanca Records. In 1977 he moved Funkadelic from 
Westbound to Warner Brothers, angering some of the original members. 

But Funkadelic would go on with mounting confidence and popularity throughout the 
1970s, recording a string of excellent albums - Cosmic Slop (1973), Standing On The Verge 
Of Getting It On (1974), Let's Take It To The Stage (1975), Tales of Kidd Funkadelic (1976), 
Hardcore Jollies (1976), One Nation Under A Groove (1978), Uncle Jam Wants You (1979), 
and The Electric Spanking Of War Babies (1981). In this period they had two No. 1 hits of 
their own: One Nation Under a Groove in 1978 and (Not Just) Knee Deep in 1979. 

As the years went by, their strengths were boosted by the constant attraction of new 
talent - including Eddie Hazel-esque guitarist Michael Hampton, The Ohio Players genius 
Junie Morrison, and even Sly Stone. 

Parliament went on through the 1970s with a series of successful albums: The Clones Of 
Dr. Funkenstein (1976), Funkentelechy vs. The Placebo Syndrome (1977), The Motor-Booty 
Affair (1978), Gloryhallastoopid (1979) and Trombipulation (1980). The band scored 
another No. 1 hit in 1978 with "Aqua Boogie", on The Motor-Booty Affair album. 

The albums of the period had morphed into concept albums, with bizarre, spacy themes 
that carried elaborate and pointed political and sociological messages, and were usually 
linked between albums (see P-Funk mythology). The two most notable additions to the 
group during this period were Junie Morrison and Rodney "Skeet" Curtis. Junie in particular 
played several instruments, wrote, produced and arranged many of the most-respected 
songs on two crucial albums, One Nation Under a Groove and Motor Booty Affair. 


Bootsy's Rubber Band & The P-Funk Family 


With help from Clinton, Bootsy Collins formed Bootsy's Rubber Band, a wacky, bass- 
driven group, along with Catfish Collins, Mudbone Cooper, the Horny Horns and, at times, 
Bernie Worrell and Joel Johnson. 

Bootsy's Rubber Band was the beginning of a burgeoning P-Funk family, which 
multiplied in the late seventies, with the building swarm of musicians recording albums 
released under a multitude of names - including The Brides of Funkenstein and Parlet, and 
most notably The Horny Horns with Fred Wesley. Bernie Worrell and Eddie Hazel also 
released excellent solo albums. 

The changes that happened in 1977 with the move to Warner Brothers, and the string of 
No. 1 hits, saw the emergence of the lavish P-Funk tours that would eventually became 
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legendary, involving huge elaborate props, costumes, routines and even a massive flying 
Mothership landing on stage, called in by Glen Goins. These tours became ever more and 
more elaborate and expensive, resulting in dire financial straits. In 1979, Funkadelic 
launched the Anti-Tour, scrapping much of the lavishness. This was where Dennis Chambers 
and Blackbyrd McKnight joined the group. 

As the 1970s drew to a close, bad management had put the whole empire in jeopardy. 
George Clinton's tendency to neglect the very people who had helped him build the P-Funk 
sound also meant that many of the greatest musical talents turned against him. Glen Goins 
left to form renegage P Funk band Quazar; Jerome Brailey left to form the equally renegade 
Mutiny; and the original Parliaments formed a renegade Funkadelic of their own. The P Funk 
mob began to splinter, and their foundation started to crumble. 

Parliament's final album - Trombipulation - came out in 1980, and Funkadelic's - The 
Electric Spanking Of War Babies in 1981. 


End For The Funk? 


Casablanca Records folded in 1982. Like Revilot in the 1960s, it took the legal rights to 
the name Parliament with it. Meanwhile Warner Brothers seemed to have lost interest in 
Funkadelic, becoming prudish, fussy, negative and penny pinching, despite all the band's 
years of success. With the Funk Mob in chaos already, the end of the P seemed nigh. 


P-Funk Lives! 


George Clinton battled with financial problems and some well publicised drug problems, 
and kept recording during the 1980s. The remaining Funk Mob recorded the 1982 hit album 
Computer Games, which included the much-sampled, No. 1 single, "Atomic Dog". The 
following year, he formed The P Funk All Stars, who went on to record Urban Dancefloor 
Guerillas in 1983 and toured regularly throughout the rest of the 1980s. 

Other P-Funk artists continued with their own projects, including Sweat Band and 0.G. 
Funk. Clinton produced a series of solo rap albums too during this time, of mixed quality. 

As the 1980s continued, with an industry hostile to it, The Funk began to slip out of the 
popular consciousness. But Hip Hop kept the flame alive, the growing genre of funk-sampling 
street music. 

By 1993, most of the old Parliament and Funkadelic albums had been re-released. Anew 
generation began to pick up on the power of The Funk. The same year saw the return of a 
reconstituted P-Funk All-Stars, with the re-release of Urban Dancefloor Guerillas as 
Hydraulic Funk, and a scandalous new Hip Hop influenced album Dope Dogs, including the 
excellent 'All Sons Of Bitches’. In 1994, the group toured with Lollapalooza. 

P-Funk's fortunes seemed back on the rise. In 1996 they released T.A.P.0.A.F.0.M.. But 
legal problems flared up again, and it would be another ten years before another album 
would be released. In the intervening time, successive tours would slowly restore some of 
the broken ties between the original band members, together with an accumulation of new 
talent, slowly rebuilding that old confidence and audicaty. 

In 2002, Bootsy released Play With Bootsy. 
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And in 2005, Clinton released the latest P Funk All Stars album How Late Do You Have 
2BB4UR Absent? in time for the 50th anniversary of the founding of the original Parliaments. 


Key figures in the development of the P-Funk sound 
George Clinton 


George Clinton has been, since its inception, the driving force behind the development of 
the P-Funk sound. Though he may be remembered today more for his rainbow hair and 
outlandish costumes than his music, his influence on generations of musicians has been 
remarkable. Clinton's artistry encompassed more than mere entertainment. In an era of 
growing black awareness, political ferment, social protest and societal upheaval, Clinton, like 
scores of his contemporaries (Curtis Mayfield and The Impressions; the Temptations; Donny 
Hathaway; Marvin Gaye; Edwin Starr; Oscar Brown, Jr.; The Staples Singers/Swingers; The 
Voices of East Harlem; Nina Simone; etc.) took African-American popular music (long 
concerned with issues of social, political and economic justice) to new levels of political 
outspokenness, public visibility and artistic accomplishment, tackling such complex subjects 
as the Vietnam War and the War on Drugs with intelligence and awareness. 


Bootsy Collins 


Bootsy is a versatile bassist, capable of playing many styles. He was adventurous and 
original in his playing, and has become known as a legendary virtuoso of the bass guitar. He 
also made a substantial impact as a songwriter and uncredited guitarist and drummer on 
several studio tracks. Like many of Clinton's bandmembers, he is also known for his 
outlandish stage wear, especially gaudy glasses. Bootsy also had a successful solo career, 
during which he often used the stage and production names "Bootzilla" and "Casper". 


Catfish Collins 


A strong rhythm guitarist, versatile like his brother, Catfish Collins's ability to lock onto 
a groove and keep it going through the epic live jamming the group is known for has made 
him one of the most influential rhythm guitarists in musical history. He was able to keep a 
stable rhythm, thereby allowing Worrell and others to go off on musical improvisatory 
excursions while keeping the music stable and grounded. 
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Eddie Hazel 


Eddie Hazel is considered one of the most influential guitarists in musical history. Though 
he was never as flashy as many others, his playing was always intense and unconventional. 
"Maggot Brain", a ten-minute solo, is widely cited as an emotional masterpiece of the guitar. 
He wrote many of the guitar riffs for the band, and did some singing as well. Along with 
childhood friend, Billy Bass Nelson, Hazel developed psychedelic funk rock, mixing blues, 
rock and roll, soul, Motown and pop music. 


Garry Shider 


Of all the Funksters, Shider is probably the greatest vocalist of the group. He performed 
leads on many of their most famous songs ("Cosmic Slop" being particularly notable). 


Bernie Worrell 


Bernie Worrell, keyboardist, was added after the release of their first album. He deserves 
a special mention as an especially important influence in the early development of the P- 
Funk sound. Even before officially joining the group, he helped out on many of the recording 
sessions. Eventually, he became responsible for many of the musical arrangements, and 
produced most of the later albums. 


Glen Goins 


Born and raised in Plainfield, New Jersey in a family of talented musicians, this master 
vocalist with the strong, haunting gospel voice is perhaps best know for calling in the 
Mothership in the P Funk live shows. Glen was one of the first to leave the group in reaction 
to Clinton's bad management, and poor treatment of musicians. He formed Quazar in 1978 
to be a renegade Funk outfit, which also featured his younger brother Kevin Goins, now 
performing with PTheory. Glen died from Hogkins Disease in the same year, aged only 24. 


Notable Songs 


"Atomic Dog" (George Clinton) 
"Do Fries Go With That Shake?" (George Clinton) 
"Flashlight" (Parliament) 
"(Not Just) Knee Deep" (Funkadelic) 
"Give Up The Funk (Tear The Roof Off The Sucker)" (Parliament) 
"Up For The Down Stroke" (Parliament) 
"Maggot Brain" (Funkadelic) 
"One Nation Under a Groove" (Funkadelic) 
"Chocolate City" (Parliament) 
"Can You Get to That" (Funkadelic) 
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"Ride On" (Parliament) 
"Comin Round the Mountain" (Funkadelic) 
Home | Up 


Memphis soul 


Memphis soul is stylish, funky, uptown soul music that is not as hard edged as Southern 
soul. It is ashimmering, sultry style produced in the 1960s and 1970s at Stax and Hi Records 
in Memphis, Tennessee, featuring tasteful, melancholic, melodic horns, organ, bass, and 
drums. 

Pop/Soul/blues trumpeter Willie Mitchell is one of several prime movers in the 
development of the style in the 1960s and 1970s. A representative Memphis soul artist is Al 
Green, who recorded at Hi Records. Several Stax artists also sometimes performed in this 
style, including Booker T. & the M.G.'s, who also sometimes played a harder-edged Southern 
soul. After the rise of disco in the late 1970s, Memphis soul declined in popularity. 

Home | Up 


Northern soul 


Northern Soul is a style of music with associated dance styles and fashions that developed 
in the north of England in the late 1960s. In the beginning, the dancing was athletic, featuring 
spins, flips, and drops. The music originally consisted of obscure American soul recordings 
with an uptempo beat, very similar to and including Tamla Motown and more obscure labels 
(e.g. Okeh) from northern United States cities like Detroit and Chicago (in contrast to 
southern styles like Memphis soul). By 1970, British performers were recording numbers 
for this market, and the scarcity of soul records with the required rhythm led to the playing 
of stompers, records by any artist that featured the right beat. The phrase 'Northern Soul’ 
was coined by journalist Dave Godin sometime around 1971 in his column in Blues and Soul 
magazine. 

A large proportion of Northern Soul's original audience came from the mod movement, 
with their love of soul music. As some mods turned away from these sounds to embrace the 
psychedelic movement of the late 1960s, many mods - especially those in northern England 
- elected to stick to the original soundtrack of soul and ska. Some became what would 
eventually be known as skinheads, and others formed the basis of the Northern Soul scene. 

Early Northern Soul fashion included bowling shirts, button-down collar shirts, blazers 
with centre vents and unusual numbers of buttons, and baggy trousers. Many dancers wore 
badges representing membership in clubs organized by dance halls. 

The first club that effectively defined the Northern Soul sound was northern England's 
Twisted Wheel Club. Other early clubs were the Torch in Stoke, Wigan Casino, the Blackpool 
Mecca, the Mojo in Sheffield and Cleethorpes Winter Gardens (still a Northern Soul venue 
today) and Va Va's (where Richard Searling used to DJ). 
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Northern Soul is among the most expensive of musical genres to collect. Hundreds of 7" 
vinyl discs have broken the £1,000 (c.$2,000) barrier. Frank Wilson's "Do I Love You" sold 
several years ago for £15,000 (c.$30,000). The value of many discs has appreciated due to 
rarity, quality of the beat, melody and lyrics (often expressing heartache, pain or joy related 
to romantic love). In later years, many Northern Soul fans went on to expand their collections 
and accommodated the richer and more complex Modern soul sound in the early-1970s and 
beyond (tracks such as Garfield Fleming's - "Please Don't Send Me Away" exemplify this). 

Many Northern Soul artists attempted stardom without all of the necessary ingredients 
in place. Low-budget independent labels couldn't deliver the necessary promotion and radio 
play. Many artists had to go back to their day jobs, thinking themselves failures, with their 
records sinking into obscurity, until they were revived in the Northern Soul circuit. Songs by 
the Fascinations and the Velvelettes that were released in the 1960s became top 40 UK hits 
in 1970. The Fascinations made #30 with "Girls Are Out to Getcha" and the Velvelettes made 
#35 with "These Things Will Keep Me Loving You." 

Some acts have been over to England to perform their golden oldies at all-nighters, often 
many years after the original releases. In the 21st century, rare 1960s soul sounds are still 
being discoverd by fans, and Northern Soul is still going strong around the world. 


Further reading 


e Bill Brewster and Frank Broughton [1999] (2000). “Northern Soul: After Tonight Is 
All Over”, Last Night a DJ Saved My Life: The History of the Disc Jockey, 75-105, New 
York: Grove Press. ISBN 0802136885. 

e "The Northern Soul Top 500" by Kev Roberts - 2000 ISBN 0953929108. 


Source 


e n.a(1984). "Northern Soul-A Beginners Guide to this English Phenomenon". Soul 
Survivor, 1(1), 23-24. 
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Philadelphia soul 


Philadelphia (or Philly) soul, sometimes called the Philadelphia Sound, is a style of soul 
music characterized by lush instrumental arrangements often featuring sweeping strings 
and horns. The result is a much smoother sound compared to the more funky and gritty 
Southern and deep soul styles. 

Due to the emphasis on sound and arrangement and the relative anonymity of many of 
the style's players, Philly soul is often considered a producers’ genre. Philly soul songwriters 
and producers, including Thom Bell, Linda Creed, and teams of Gene McFadden and John 
Whitehead, and Kenny Gamble and Leon Huff (the latter pair of Philadelphia International 
Records) worked with a stable of studio musicians to develop the unique Philly sound used 
as backing for many different singing acts. Many of these musicians would record as the 
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instrumental group MFSB which had a hit with the seminal Philly soul song "TSOP (The 
Sound of Philadelphia)" in 1974. A notable extension of the Philly Sound were producers 
bassist Ronald Baker, guitarist Norman Harris, and drummer/Trammps baritone Earl Young, 
(B-H-Y) who extended the sound once the original producers above went in a different 
musical direction. These three were the base rhythm section for MFSB, and branched off into 
a sub-label of Philadelphia International, called Golden Fleece, distributed by CBS (now Sony 
BMG). These three then created the Gold Mind label, distributed by SalSoul, that had First 
Choice, Loleatta Holloway, and Love Committee, all produced by them. Their hit by Double 
Exposure, Ten Percent, (1976) was one of the first commercial 12" records, and was a big 
seller. The Salsoul Orchestra was another extension of the MFSB orchestra, opting for an 
R/B-latin flavor, conducted by one time Mike Douglas TV show bandleader/vibraphonist 
Vincent Montana Jr., another founding MFSB member. 

Philly soul was popular throughout the 1970s and it set the stage for the studio 
constructions of disco and urban contemporary music that emerged later in the decade. 

Notable Philly soul artists include: 

The Delfonics 
The Intruders 
Harold Melvin & the Blue Notes 
MFSB 
The O'Jays 
Teddy Pendergrass 
The Spinners 
The Stylistics 
Patti LaBelle 
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Ragtime 


Ragtime is an American musical genre, enjoying its peak popularity around the years 
1900-1918. Ragtime is a dance form written in 2/4 or 4/4 time, with bass notes played on 
the odd-numbered beats and chords played on the even-numbered beats. Many ragtime 
pieces contain four distinct themes. Ragtime music is syncopated, with rhythmic accents on 
the weak beats. 

The etymology of the word ragtime is not known with certainty. Many believe the 
origination to be from the words "ragged time" referencing the characteristic syncopations 
which "tear up" the then normal accentuations of previous popular music. Another theory 
suggests these words to be associated with the walking bass set against the melodic line. 
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Historical context 


Ragtime originated in African American musical communities, in the late 19th century, 
and descended from the jigs and marches played by all-black bands common in all Northern 
cities with black populations (van der Merwe 19839, p.63). By the start of the 20th century it 
became widely popular throughout North America and was listened and danced to, 
performed, and written by people of many different subcultures. A distinctly American 
musical style, ragtime may be considered a synthesis of African-American syncopation and 
European classical music, though this description is oversimplified. 

Some early piano rags are entitled marches, and "jig" and "rag" were used 
interchangeably in the mid 1890s (ibid.) and ragtime was also preceded by its close relative 
the Cakewalk. However, the emergence of mature ragtime is usually dated to 1897, the year 
in which several important early rags were published. In 1899 Scott Joplin's Maple Leaf Rag 
was published, which became a great hit and demonstrated more depth and sophistication 
than earlier ragtime. Ragtime was one of the main influences on the early development of 
jazz (along with the blues). Some artists, like Jelly Roll Morton, were present and performed 
both ragtime and jazz styles during the period the two genres overlapped. Jazz largely 
surpassed ragtime in mainstream popularity in the early 1920s, although ragtime 
compositions continue to be written up to the present, and periodic revivals of popular 
interest in ragtime occurred in the 1950s and the 1970s. 

Some authorities consider ragtime to be a form of classical music. The heyday of ragtime 
predated the widespread availability of sound recording. Like classical music, and unlike 
jazz, classical ragtime was and is primarily a written tradition, being distributed in sheet 
music rather than through recordings or by imitation of live performances. Ragtime music 
was also distributed via piano rolls for player pianos. A folk ragtime tradition also existed 
before and during the period of classical ragtime (a designation largely created by Scott 
Joplin's publisher John Stark), manifesting itself mostly through string bands, banjo and 
mandolin clubs (which experienced a burst of popularity during the early 20th Century), and 
the like. 

A form known as novelty piano (or novelty ragtime) emerged as the traditional rag was 
fading in popularity. Where traditional ragtime depended on amateur pianists and sheet 
music sales, the novelty rag took advantage of new advances in piano-roll technology and 
the phonograph record to permit a more complex, pyrotechnic, performance-oriented style 
of rag to be heard. Chief among the novelty rag composers is Zez Confrey, whose "Kitten on 
the Keys" popularized the style in 1921. 

Ragtime also served as the roots for stride piano, a more improvisational piano style 
popular in the 1920s and 1930s. Elements of ragtime found their way into much of the 
American popular music of the early 20th century. 

Although most ragtime was composed for piano, transcriptions for other instruments 
and ensembles are common, notably including Gunther Schuller's arrangements of Joplin's 
rags. Occasionally ragtime was originally scored for ensembles (particlularly dance bands 
and brass bands), or as songs. Joplin had long-standing ambitions for a synthesis of the 
worlds of ragtime and opera, to which end the ragtime opera Treemonisha was written; it is 
still performed today. An earlier opera by Joplin, A Guest of Honor, has been lost. 
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Styles of ragtime 


Ragtime pieces came in anumber of different styles during the years of its popularity and 
appeared under a number of different descriptive names. It is related to several earlier styles 
of music, has close ties with later styles of music, and was associated with a few musical 
"fads" of the period such as the foxtrot. Many of the terms associated with ragtime have 
inexact definitions, and are defined differently by different experts; the definitions are 
muddled further by the fact that publishers often labelled pieces for the fad of the moment 
rather than the true style of the composition. There is even disagreement about the term 
"ragtime" itself; experts such as David Jasen and Trebor Tichenor choose to exclude ragtime 
songs from the definition but include novelty piano and stride piano (a modern perspective), 
while Edward A. Berlin includes ragtime songs and excludes the later styles (which is closer 
to how ragtime was viewed originally). Many ragtime pianists, Eubie Blake and Mark 
Birnbaum among them, include the songs and the later styles as ragtime. The terms below 
should not be considered exact, but merely an attempt to pin down the general meaning of 
the concept. 

e Cakewalk - A pre-ragtime dance form popular until about 1904. The music is 
intended to be representative of an African-American dance contest in which the 
prize is a cake. Many early rags are cakewalks. 

e Characteristic March - A pre-ragtime dance form popular until about 1908. A 
march incorporating idiomatic touches (such as syncopation) supposedly 
characteristic of the race of their subject, which is usually African-Americans. 
Many early rags are characteristic marches. 

e Two-Step - A pre-ragtime dance form popular until about 1911. A large number 
of rags are two-steps. 

e Slow Drag - Another dance form associated with early ragtime. A modest number 
of rags are slow drags. 

e Coon Song - A pre-ragtime vocal form popular until about 1901. A song with 
crude, racist lyrics often sung by white performers in blackface. Gradually died 
out in favor of the ragtime song. Strongly associated with ragtime in its day, it is 
one of the things that gave ragtime a bad name. 

e Ragtime Song - The vocal form of ragtime, more generic in theme than the coon 
song. Though this was the form of music most commonly considered "ragtime" in 
its day, many people today prefer to put it in the "popular music" category. Irving 
Berlin was a famous composer and Gene Greene was a famous singer in this style. 

e Folk Rag - A name often used to describe ragtime that originated from small 
towns or assembled from folk strains, or at least sounded as if they did. Folk rags 
often have unusual chromatic features typical of composers with non-standard 
training. 

e Classic Rag - A name used to describe the Missouri-style ragtime popularized by 
Scott Joplin, Tom Turpin, and others. 

e Fox-Trot - A dance fad which began in 1913. Fox-trots contain a dotted-note 
rhythm different from that of ragtime, but which nonetheless was incorporated 
into many late rags. 
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e Novelty Piano - A piano composition emphasizing speed and complexity which 
emerged after World War I. It is almost exclusively the domain of white 
composers. 

e Stride Piano - A style of piano which emerged after World War I, developed by 
and dominated by black East coast pianists 

(James P. Johnson, Fats Waller and Willie 'The Lion' Smith). Together with novelty piano, 
it may be considered a successor to ragtime, but is not considered by all to be "genuine" 
ragtime. 


Ragtime revivals 


In the early 1940s many jazz bands began to include ragtime in their repertoire and put 
out ragtime recordings on 78 RPM records. Old numbers written for piano were rescored for 
jazz instruments by jazz musicians, which gave the old style a new sound. The most famous 
recording of this period is Pee Wee Hunt's version of Euday L. Bowman's Twelfth Street Rag. 

A more significant revival occurred in the 1950s. A wider variety of ragtime styles of the 
past were made available on records, and new rags were composed, published, and recorded. 
Much of the ragtime recorded in this period is presented in a light-hearted novelty style, 
looked to with nostalgia as the product of a supposedly more innocent time. A number of 
popular recordings featured "prepared pianos," playing rags on pianos with tacks on the 
keys and the instrument deliberately somewhat out of tune, supposedly to simulate the 
sound of a piano in an old honky tonk. 

Three events brought forward a different kind of ragtime revival in the 1970s. First, 
pianist Joshua Rifkin brought out a compilation of Scott Joplin's work on Nonesuch records, 
winning a Grammy in the classical music category. This reintroduced Joplin's music to the 
public in the manner the composer had intended, not as a nostalgic stereotype but as serious, 
respectable music. Second, the New York Public Library released a two-volume set of "The 
Collected Works of Scott Joplin," which renewed interest in Joplin among musicians and 
prompted new stagings of Joplin's opera Treemonisha. Finally, with the release of the motion 
picture The Sting in 1974, which had a Marvin Hamlisch soundtrack of Joplin tunes, ragtime 
was brought to a wide audience. Hamlisch's rendering of Joplin's 1902 rag The Entertainer 
was a top 40 hit in 1974. 


Ragtime composers 


The most famous ragtime composer was Scott Joplin. Joseph Lamb and James Scott are, 
together with Joplin, acknowledged as the three most sophisticated ragtime composers. 
Some rank Artie Matthews as belonging with this distinguished company. Other notable 
ragtime composers included May Aufderheide, Eubie Blake, George Botsford, Zez Confrey, 
Ben Harney, Charles L. Johnson, Luckey Roberts, Paul Sarebresole, Wilber Sweatman, and 
Tom Turpin. Modern ragtime composers include William Bolcom, David Thomas Roberts, 
Frank French, Trebor Tichenor, Mark Birnbaum and Reginald R. Robinson. 


Sources 
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e van der Merwe, P. (1989). Origins of the popular style: the antecedents of twentieth- 
century popular music. Oxford: Clarendon Press. ISBN 0193161214. 


Further reading 


e Berlin, E.A. (1980). Ragtime: a musical and cultural history. University of California 
Press. 
e Blesh, R., and Janis, H. (1971). They all played ragtime, 4th ed.. Oak Publications. 
e Jasen, D.A., and Tichenor, T.J. (1980). Rags and ragtime. Dover. 
e Schafer, W.J., and Riedel, J. (1973). The art of ragtime: form and meaning of an 
original black American art. Louisiana State University Press. 
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Rock music 


Rock is a form of popular music, usually featuring vocals (often with vocal harmony), 
electric guitars, a bass guitar, and a strong back beat; other instruments, such as the 
saxophone, trumpet, and trombone are common in some styles, however, horns have been 
omitted from newer subgenres of rock music since the 1990s. The genre of rock is broad, 
and its boundaries loosely-defined, with distantly related genres such as soul sometimes 
being included. 

A major formative influence on rock was rock and roll, and the terms are sometimes used 
interchangeably. 1950s rock and roll artist Bo Diddley claims that the term rock and roll 
came from an Australian radio interview in which disc jockey Alan Freed described Diddley 
as "the man with the original sound that's going to rock and roll you out of your seat." 

In the early 1960s rock 'n' roll was seen as being out of fashion, and at the outset of '60s 
British rock there was an insistence on using the term rock music. With the "British Invasion" 
this reinvigorated musical style spread back to the United States, and became a lasting 
international cultural phenomenon with considerable social impact on the world. Competing 
claims have credited it with ending wars and spreading peace and tolerance, as well as 
corrupting the innocent and spreading moral rot. Rock has become popular across the globe, 
and has evolved into a multitude of highly-varying styles with widespread popularity in most 
countries today. Overall in terms of album sales, rock is the most popular form of music since 
the advent of sound recording. 
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Origins 


Rock and Roll in its various guises came from a fusion of musical cultures, and in turn its 
influence fed back to these cultures, a process of borrowings, influences and new ideas that 
continues to develop rock music. 


Rock 'n' Roll diversifies 


Main article: Rock and Roll 

Rock 'n' Roll had runaway success in the U.S. and quickly brought sanitised rhythm and 
blues influenced music to an international audience. Its success led to a dilution, as 
promoters were quick to attach the label to other commercial pop, and original stars such as 
Elvis Presley were diverted into ballads more in keeping with previous ideas of pop. The 
excitement and drive of the music was not forgotten, and there was a widening 
diversification 


Early Rock'n’ Roll 


Main article: Rock 'n' Roll 

Rock 'n' Roll started off in the early-to-mid 1950s in the United States of America. 
African-American artists such as Chuck Berry, Little Richard, Bo Diddley and Fats Domino 
played predominantly to African American crowds. While these key early rockers were 
indisposed to racism, local authorities and dance halls were very much divided upon racial 
lines. Mainstream acceptance of rock and roll in the mid-1950s when what Bo Diddley 
describes as ‘au fait dudes' (or Caucasians) signed to major labels and started covering their 
material. Elvis Presley and Bill Haley and the Comets are the biggest examples of such stars 
to achieve early mainstream success. Buddy Holly, Ritchie Valens, The Big Bopper, Jerry Lee 
Lewis and the more rockabilly Johnny Cash are also early innovators of the genre. These 
artists were ‘tight’ and often toured and played together in dance halls and clubs across 
America and Britain. 

Arguably, Chuck Berry and Bo Diddley are two of the most influential guitarists in Rock 
and Roll history, particularly to British group the Rolling Stones. Berry was known for his 
guitar riff orientated style and soloing, and Diddley for his experimentation with tremolo and 
rhythm. 

Towards the end of the 1950s "chessboard" crowds (both black and white patrons) 
would emerge at Rock and Roll concerts as fans discovered the original artists of the songs 
they knew from television and the radio, such as Little Richard's Tutti Frutti. 

The genre ignited British enthusiasm for rhythm and blues and the development of 
British rock. The 1960 name The Fabulous Silver Beatles was partly a tribute to Buddy Holly 
and the Crickets, and was later shortened to The Beatles. 
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Surf music 


Main article: Surf music 

The rockabilly sound influenced the West Coast development of a wild, mostly 
instrumental sound called surf music, though surf culture saw itself as a competing youth 
culture to Rock and Roll. This style, exemplified by Dick Dale and The Surfaris, featured faster 
tempos, innovative percussion, and processed electric guitar sounds with a British 
equivalent at the same time from groups like The Shadows, which would be highly influential 
upon future rock guitarists. Other West Coast bands, notably The Beach Boys, Mr. Shears and 
the Wavettes, and Jan and Dean, would capitalize on the surf craze, slowing the tempos back 
down and adding harmony vocals to create the "California Sound." 


British rock 


In the United Kingdom the Trad jazz movement brought visiting blues music artists and 
Lonnie Donegan's 1955 hit "Rock Island Line" began Skiffle music groups throughout the 
country, including John Lennon's "The Quarry Men" formed in March 1957 as a precursor to 
The Beatles. Britain was quick to become a new centre of rock and roll, without the colour 
barriers which kept "race records" or Rhythm and Blues separate in the U.S.. Cliff Richard 
had the first British rock 'n' roll hit with "Move It", beginning the different sound of British 
rock. 

At the start of the 1960s his backing group The Shadows was one of a number of groups 
having success with Surf music instrumentals. Rock ‘n' Roll' was fading into lightweight pop 
and schmaltzy ballads, but at clubs and local dances British rock groups were starting to play 
with an intensity and drive seldom found in white American acts, heavily influenced by 
Blues-rock pioneers like Alexis Korner. By the end of 1962 the British rock scene had started, 
with groups drawing on a wide range of American influences including Soul music, Rhythm 
and Blues and Surf music, playing for dancers doing the Twist. The music quickly evolved 
and developed to dominate pop music world-wide. First reinterpreting standard American 
tunes, these groups then infused their original rock compositions with an industrial-class 
sensibility and increasingly complex musical ideas. 

The Beatles rose to the fore, bringing together an appealing mix of image, songwriting, 
and personality. In late 1963 the Rolling Stones started, as one of a number of groups 
increasingly showing blues influence such as The Animals and The Yardbirds, and in late 
1964 The Kinks, followed by The Who, represented the new Mod style. The increasing 
musical adventurousness of the groups is exemplified by the Beatles' Rubber Soul of 1965. 
Drug references increased as music moved towards the birth of Psychedelia. 


British invasion 


After their initial success in the UK, The Beatles launched a large-scale US tour to ecstatic 
reaction, a phenomenon quickly dubbed Beatlemania. Although they were not the first 
British band to come to America, The Beatles spearheaded the Invasion, triumphing in the 
US on their first visit in 1964 (including historic appearances on the Ed Sullivan Show). In 
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the wake of Beatlemania other British bands headed to the U.S., notably the Rolling Stones 
(who disdained the Beatles' clean-cut image and presented a darker, more aggressive 
image), and other acts like The Animals and The Yardbirds. Throughout the early and mid- 
‘60s Americans seemed to have an insatiable appetite for British rock. Other British bands, 
including The Who, had some success during this period but saved their peak of popularity 
for the second wave of British invasion in the late 1960s. 


1960s garage rock 


The British Invasion spawned a wave of imitators in the U.S. and across the globe. Many 
of these bands were cruder than the bands they tried to emulate. Playing mainly to local 
audiences and recording cheaply, very few of these bands broke through to a higher level of 
success. This movement, later known as Punk rock or Garage Rock, latergained a new 
audience when record labels started re-issuing compilations of the original singles; the best 
known of these is a series called Nuggets. Some of the better known band of this genre 
include The Sonics, ? & the Mysterians, and The Standells. 


Development of a counterculture (1963-1974) 


In the late 1950s the U.S. Beatnik counterculture was associated with the wider anti-war 
movement building against the threat of the atomic bomb, notably CND in Britain. Both were 
associated with jazz and with the growing folk song movement, which attracted idealistic 
communists and left-wingers working for an egalitarian overthrow of race discrimination in 
the U.S. and of the class structure in Britain. 

Rock and roll was seen as commercial pop, but subverted the race barriers in the U.S., 
and with the British invasion the reverence of groups for black Rhythm and blues stars 
brought these stars a wider public. The Beatles era brought outrage at longer hair styles, 
with unsmiling or sullen groups on record covers in contrast to the previous standard of 
clean-cut, smiling musicians. The Rolling Stones took this further and are credited with being 
the first band to dispense with band uniforms; band members simply wore whatever clothes 
they wished, and these clothes were often outlandish or controversial. Such seemingly trivial 
rebelliousness led to bigger shifts. 


Bob Dylan and folk-rock 


The folk scene had strong links between Britain and America, and in both countries a 
puritanical opposition to electric instruments and revival of traditional songs combined with 
enthusiasm for acoustic blues music and promotion of new songs with a social message, a 
genre pioneered by Woody Guthrie. Despite his adolescent musical forays into electric rock 
‘n' roll, Bob Dylan came to the fore in this movement, and his hits with Blowin' in the Wind 
and Masters of War brought "protest songs" to a wider public. Like others on the folk circuit, 
he viewed The Beatles at first as tritely commercial bubblegum pop, but just as they drew 
inspiration from his The Times They Are A-Changin album, he in turn was influenced by them 
to bring in electric rock instrumentation in his March 1965 album Bringing It All Back Home. 
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Before the album came out, The Byrds beat him to it with a jangling electric hit single 
version of Mr. Tambourine Man taken from a preview of an acoustic track on the album. This 
effectively started Folk-rock, as well as setting off Psychedelic rock. Dylan's own contribution 
continued, with his "Like a Rolling Stone" becoming a U.S. hit single. Among his many 
disciples, Neil Young's lyrical inventiveness and often wailing electric guitar attack further 
widened Folk-rock's audience and presaged grunge. Others including Simon & Garfunkel, 
The Mamas & the Papas, Joni Mitchell and The Band developed the genre in America. 

In Britain, Fairport Convention began applying rock techniques to traditional British folk 
songs, followed by groups such as Steeleye Span, Lindisfarne and Pentangle in an approach 
which is still going strong today. The same approach was made (and is made) in Brittany by 
Alan Stivell . 


Psychedelic rock 


Psychedelia began in the folk scene, with the Holy Modal Rounders introducing the term 
in 1964. With a background including folk and jug band music, The Grateful Dead fell in with 
Ken Kesey's LSD fuelled Merry Pranksters, playing at their Acid Tests then providing an 
electric Acid rock soundtrack to their Trips Festival of January 1966 , together with Big 
Brother & the Holding Company. Within a fortnight the Filmore Stadium was providing a 
regular venue for groups like another former jug band, Country Joe and the Fish, and the 
Jefferson Airplane whose debut album, recorded at the end of 1965, would have widespread 
influence that year. Elsewhere, The Byrds had a hit with Eight Miles High and the 13th Floor 
Elevators titled their album The Psychedelic Sounds of the 13th Floor Elevators. The music 
increasingly became involved in opposition to the Vietnam War. 

In Britain, Pink Floyd had been developing psychedelic rock since 1965 in the 
underground culture scene, and in 1966 the Soft Machine formed. From the folk music side, 
Donovan had a hit with Sunshine Superman, one of the very first overtly psychedelic pop 
records. In August 1966 The Beatles joined in the fun with their Revolver featuring 
psychedelia in Tomorrow Never Knows and in Yellow Submarine which combined these 
references with appeal to children and nostalgia, a formula which would keep their music 
widely popular. The Beach Boys responded in the U.S. with Pet Sounds. From a blues rock 
background, the British supergroup Cream debuted in December, and Jimi Hendrix became 
popular in Britain before returning to storm America. 

January 1967 brought the first album from The Doors. As the year went by many other 
pioneering groups got records out, with Pink Floyd's Arnold Layne in March only hinting at 
their live sound. The Beatles' groundbreaking album Sgt. Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band 
was released in June, and by the end of the year Pink Floyd's The Piper at the Gates of Dawn 
and Cream's Disraeli Gears. 

The culmination of rock and roll as a socially-unifying force was seen in the rock festivals 
of the late '60s, the most famous of which was Woodstock which began as a three-day arts 
and music festival and turned into a "happening", as hundreds of thousands of youthful fans 
converged on the site. 


Progressive rock 
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The music itself broadened past the guitar-bass-drum format; while some bands had 
used saxophones and keyboards before, now acts like The Beach Boys and The Beatles (and 
others following their lead) experimented with new instruments including wind sections, 
string sections, and full orchestration. Many bands moved well beyond three-minute tunes 
into new and diverse forms; increasingly sophisticated chord structures, previously limited 
to jazz and orchestrated pop music, were heard. 

Dabbling heavily in classical, jazz, electronic, and experimental music resulted in what 
would be called progressive rock (or, in its German wing, krautrock). Progressive rock could 
be lush and beautiful or atonal and dissonant, highly complex or minimalistic, sometimes all 
within the same song. At times it was hardly recognizable as rock at all. Some notable 
practitioners include Pavlov's Dog, King Crimson, Caravan, Jethro Tull, Genesis, Gentle Giant, 
The Nice, Yes, Gong, Emerson, Lake & Palmer, Soft Machine, Steve Hillage, Barclay James 
Harvest, Magma, Can, Pink Floyd, Rush, Queen and Faust. 

In the mid-1960s, American and British rock entered Germany, especially British 
progressive rock bands. At the time, the musical avant-garde in Germany were playing a kind 
of electronic classical music, and they adapted the then-revolutionary electronic instruments 
for a progressive-psychedelic rock sound. By the early 1970s, the scene, now known as 
krautrock, had begun to peak with the incorporation of jazz (Can) and Asian music (Popol 
Vuh). This sound, and later pioneers like Neu! and Kraftwerk, were to prove enormously 
influential in the development of techno and other genres later in the century. 


Italian prog 


In Italy progressive rock had a great success in the 1970s and some bands played prog at 
the same level of the more famous American groups and went in tour in the States. 

Some Italian progressive rock bands were Premiata Forneria Marconi, Le Orme, Banco 
del Mutuo Soccorso and Area International Popular Group. 


Birth of heavy metal 


Main article: Heavy metal music 

A second wave of British bands and artists gained great popularity during this period. 
These bands typically were more directly steeped in American blues music than their more 
pop-oriented predecessors, but their performances took a highly amplified, often 
spectacular form. Guitar-driven acts such as Cream and Led Zeppelin were early examples of 
this blues-rock form, but heavier rock bands including Blue Cheer, Deep Purple, and most 
notably Black Sabbath are all believed to have had greater influence on metal music. This 
more aggressive style of rock would come to be known as heavy metal. 


Corporate movements out of the counterculture (the 1970s) 


Arena rock 
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The Beatles and the Rolling Stones had set the table for massive live performances in 
stadiums and arenas. The growing popularity of metal and progressive rock led to more 
bands selling out large venues. The corporate world saw the chance for huge profits and 
began marketing a series of what came to be called arena rock bands. Bands whose roots 
were in other genres, like Queen, Pink Floyd and Genesis, paved the way by putting on 
extravagant live shows drawing a large number of fans. Following in their wake, Boston, Styx, 
Foreigner, Journey, and many other bands began playing similar music, often less 
progressive and metal-like. This movement became a precursor to the power pop of future 
decades, and set the mold for live performances by popular artists 


Soft rock/Pop 


Even rock music would get soft, or at least in between soft and hard. Out of the short- 
lived "bubble gum pop" era came such groups as The Partridge Family, The Cowsills, The 
Osmonds, and The Archies (the last "group" was actually one person, Ron Dante, who would 
go on to help manage the career of Barry Manilow). 

With the demise of The Beatles as a group, other bands and artists would take this 
emerging soft rock format and add a touch of orchestration to partially form some of the first 
"power ballads". Solo artists such as Manilow, Olivia Newton-John, and Eric Carmen, and 
groups such as Bread, The Carpenters, and England Dan & John Ford Coley would make 
popular the format we know today as Soft rock. 

Other well-known artists, not specifically rock stars, from the 1960s such as Neil 
Diamond and Barbra Streisand were continuing to chart. 


Classic rock emerging 


Meanwhile, groups such as Queen, Led Zeppelin, Black Sabbath, AC/DC, Aerosmith, REO 
Speedwagon, ZZ Top, Van Halen, Golden Earring and The Rolling Stones as well as such solo 
artists as Peter Frampton were being heard mainly on AM radio and sharing the charts with 
their soft rock counterparts. 

For example, Frampton's 1976 live album Frampton Comes Alive, rapidly becoming the 
best-selling live album of all time, had spawned a number of singles that hit the Top Ten 
charts, such as "Show Me The Way" and "Baby, I Love Your Way". Aerosmith's rock anthem 
"Walk This Way", among others, were becoming popular with junior high and high school 
students. It was an era where both soft and hard rock mixed together. Extremely popular 
recordings, such as Led Zeppelin's "Stairway to Heaven" and Queen's "Bohemian Rhapsody," 
actually put the two together. 
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Rock crosses borders 


In the early 1970s Mexican singer Rigo Tovar took not only the musical elements of rock 
melody and blues and fused it with cumbia, and tropical music. He was the first to also used 
the rock and roll image; sporting long black shaggy hair, ray ban aviator glasses, glam outfits, 
and tattoos. He also started the use electric guitars, synthesizers and electronic effects 
previously unused in mexican music. In his live performances he would cover songs by Ray 
Charles and the Beatles. His fame and influence were not limited to Mexico and Latin America 
but eventually went world wide reaching Europe. Many of today's Mexican "rockeros" cite 
Rigo as an influence. 


Disco, punk and New Wave (1973-1981) 
Disco 


While Funk music had been part of the rock and roll scene in the early 1970s, it would 
eventually give way to more accessible songs with a danceable beat. The Disco format was 
propelled by such groups as K.C. and the Sunshine Band, MFSB, The Three Degrees, The 
O'Jays, Barry White, Gloria Gaynor, CHIC, and The Trammps. Suddenly, many popular hits 
featured the danceable disco beat, and discotheques -- previously a European 
phenomenenon -- began to open in the U.S., notably Studio 54 in New York, which became 
the model for dozens of disco clubs nationwide. 

The group most associated with the Disco era was The Bee Gees, whose music for the 
1977 Paramount film Saturday Night Fever marked the pinnacle of the era. Many 
mainstream rock acts, including the Rolling Stones, Rod Stewart, Queen and even the 
Grateful Dead, incorporated disco beats into their releases in attempts to keep up with the 
trend; many rock radio stations began to adopt all-disco formats. 

But by the end of the 1970s an anti-disco backlash occurred as, in the rush to capitalize 
on the popular format, the overall quality of disco music began to fall and as rock fans reacted 
to the perceived loss of traditional rock outlets in favor of disco. The anti-disco movement 
culminated in the disco demolition riot in Chicago during the summer of 1979. 

While much of the cachet of disco as a genre had dissipated by the end of the '70s, 
danceable sounds persisted; disco, in its own way, would spin off hip hop music (or "rap 
music") as we know today, when The Sugarhill Gang took portions of Chic's hit "Good Times" 
and transformed them into "Rapper's Delight", the first hip-hop recording to become a 
Billboard Top 40 hit single. 


Punk Rock 


Punk rock started off as a reaction to the lush, producer-driven sounds of disco, and 
against the perceived commercialism of progressive rock that had become arena rock. Early 
punk borrowed heavily from the garage band ethic: played by bands for which expert 
musicianship was not a requirement, punk was stripped-down, three-chord music that could 
be played easily. Many of these bands also intended to shock mainstream society, rejecting 
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the "peace and love" image of the prior musical rebellion of the 1960s which had 
degenerated, punks thought, into mellow disco culture. 

Punk developted as more than an aesthetic movement in America, with artists Richard 
Hell, Television, whom Richard briefly played, Patti Smith, The Ramones, Talking Heads and 
others of CBGB's taking the stage and changing music for years. The Ramones were the 
"safer" brand of punk: equally aggressive but mostly apolitical. Richard Hell was the flip side: 
he was a poet, his band could play their instruments as well, and usually better, than any 
corporate band. The Punk movement was born out of an intellectual movement, but The 
Ramones took a "dumbed down" sound to the mainstream. However, Punk spread to 
England where it became a more violent form of expression with the proto-typical band The 
Sex Pistols. 

The Sex Pistols chose aggressive stage names (including "Johnny Rotten" and "Sid 
Vicious") and did their best to live up to them, deliberately rejecting anything that 
symbolized the establishment in England when they toured. They were most well 
represented on their first two singles "Anarchy in the U.K." and "God Save the Queen". 
Despite an airplay ban on the BBC, the record rose to the top chart position in the UK. The 
Sex Pistols paved the way for many other political bands like The Clash, whose approach was 
less nihilistic but more overtly political and idealistic. More artier bands like Wire and The 
Fall gave Punk another side. 

As the Pistols toured America, they spread their music as the first wave of Punk had been 
spread in theirs. Punk was mostly an East-coast phenomenon in the US until the late 1970s 
when Los Angeles-based bands such as X and Black Flag broke through. 

It was also through punk, and to an extent, new wave, that Australia made its first major 
impacts on the global popular music scene. After Johnny O'Keefe's last major hit in 1961, 
Australian popular music was dominated by clean-cut family bands. Bubbling beneath the 
surface, however, was a group of pioneering bands like the surf band The Atlantics, but it 
was not until the late 1970s, with acts like The Birthday Party, INXS, SPK, and Midnight Oil 
offering an energetic experimentalism that the country's role in pop music became manifest. 


New Wave 


Punk rock attracted devotees from the art and collegiate world and soon bands sporting 
a more literate, arty approach, such as the Talking Heads and Devo began to infiltrate the 
punk scene; in some quarters the description New Wave began to be used to differentiate 
these less overtly punk bands. 

If punk rock was a social and musical phenomenon, it garnered little in the way of record 
sales (small specialty labels such as Stiff Records had released much of the punk music to 
date) or American radio airplay, as the radio scene continued to be dominated by 
mainstream formats such as disco and album-oriented rock. Record executives, who had 
been mostly mystified by the punk movement, recognized the potential of the more 
accessible New Wave acts and began aggressively signing and marketing any band that could 
claim a remote connection to punk or New Wave. Many of these bands, such as The Cars and 
The Go-Go's were essentially pop bands dressed up in New Wave regalia; others, including 
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The Police and The Pretenders managed to parlay the boost of the New Wave movement into 
long-lived and artistically lauded careers. 

Between 1982 and 1985, influenced by Kraftwerk and Gary Numan, New Wave went in 
the direction of such New Romantics as Duran Duran, A Flock of Seagulls, Psychedelic Furs, 
Talk Talk and the Eurythmics, sometimes using the synthesizer entirely in place of guitar. 
This period coincided with the rise of MTV and led to a great deal of exposure for this brand 
of synth-pop. Although many "Greatest of New Wave" collections feature popular songs from 
this era, New Wave more properly refers to the earlier "skinny tie" rock bands such as The 
Knack or Blondie. 

Punk and post-punk bands would continue to appear sporadically, but as a musical scene, 
punk had largely self-destructed and been subsumed into mainstream New Wave pop by the 
mid-1980s, but the influence of punk has been substantial. The grunge movement of the late 
1980s owes much to punk, and many current mainstream bands claim punk rock as their 
stylistic heritage. Punk also bred other genres, including hardcore, industrial music, and 
goth. 


Rock diversifies in the 1980s 


In the 1980s, popular rock diversified. The early part of the decade saw Eddie Van Halen 
achieve musical innovations in rock guitar, while vocalists David Lee Roth (of Van Halen) and 
Freddie Mercury (of Queen) raised the role of frontman to near performance art standards. 
Concurrently, pop-New Wave bands remained popular, while pop-punk performers, like 
Billy Idol and The Go-Go's, gained fame. American heartland rock gained a strong following, 
exemplified by Bruce Springsteen, Bob Seger, and others. Led by the American folk singer- 
songwriter Paul Simon and the British former prog rock star Peter Gabriel, rock and roll 
fused with a variety of folk music styles from around the world; this fusion came to be known 
as "world music", and included fusions like Aboriginal rock. 


Hard rock, glam metal and Instrumental rock 


Heavy metal languished in obscurity until the mid- or late 1970s. A few hard rock bands 
maintained large followings, like Queen, AC/DC, Led Zeppelin and Aerosmith, and there were 
occasional mainstream hits, like Blue Oyster Cult's "Don't Fear the Reaper". Music critics 
overwhelmingly hated the genre, and mainstream listeners generally avoided it because of 
its strangeness. However this changed in 1978 with the release of the hard rock band Van 
Halen's eponymous debut, which ushered in an era of widely popular, high-energy rock and 
roll, based out of Los Angeles, California. 

While bands like Van Halen, Metallica and Megadeth innovated in the genre, and the New 
Wave of British Heavy Metal(spearheaded by bands such as Judas Priest and Iron Maiden) 
found fans, a group of musicians formulated what later became known as glam metal. Taking 
cues from Van Halen, but without their humor, Motley Crtie, Bon Jovi, and Ratt are often 
regarded as the first glam metal bands to gain popularity. They became known for their 
debauched lifestyles, teased hair, feminized use of make-up, clothing (usually spandex,) and 
over-the-top posturing. Their songs were bombastic, aggressive, and often defiantly macho, 
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with lyrics focused on sex, drinking, drugs, and the occult. After Def Leppard's wildly popular 
Pyromania, and Van Halen's seminal 1984, glam metal became ubiquitous. Many glam metal 
bands became one-hit wonders, or as David Lee Roth once said of them, "here today, gone 
later today," (for example, Winger and Slaughter.) 

By the middle of the 1980s, a formula developed in which a glam metal band had two hits 
-- one a soft ballad, and the other a hard-rocking anthem. The original line-up of Van Halen 
broke up in 1985, creating something of a quality vacuum in the genre; however, in 1987, 
Guns N' Roses released Appetite for Destruction, which became phenomenally successful. 
Until glam metal's demise in the early-1990s, Guns N' Roses were hard rock's standard- 
bearers, and influenced its sound by incorporating influences from punk rock, and thrash 
metal. 

Instrumental Rock was also popularised during this period with Joe Satriani's release of 
"Surfing with the Alien". With many heavy metal guitarists being virtuosos, many of them 
felt constrained by their bands and were releasing solo albums. Guitarists such as George 
Lynch, Yngwie Malmsteen and Steve Morse have all greatly contributed to the genre. 


Alternative music and the indie movement 


The term alternative music (also often known as alternative rock) was coined in the early 
1980s to describe bands which didn't fit into the mainstream genres of the time. Bands 
dubbed "alternative" could be most any style not typically heard on the radio; however, most 
alternative bands were unified by their collective debt to punk. Important bands of the '80s 
alternative movement included R.E.M., Sonic Youth, The Smiths, Pixies, Hiisker Du, The Cure, 
and countless others. Artists largely were confined to indie record labels, building an 
extensive underground music scene based around college radio, fanzines, touring, and word- 
of-mouth. Although these groups never generated spectacular album sales, they exerted a 
considerable influence on the generation of musicians who came of age in the 80s and ended 
up breaking through to mainstream success in the 1990s. Notable styles of alternative rock 
during the 80s include jangle pop, gothic rock, college rock, and indie rock. The next decade 
would see the success of grunge in the US and Britpop in the UK, bringing alternative rock 
into the mainstream. 


Alternative goes mainstream (the 1990s) 
Grunge and the anti-corporate rock movement 


Main article: Grunge music 

By the late 1980s rock radio was dominated by aging rock artists, slick corporate rock, 
and hair metal; MTV had arrived and brought with it a perception that style was more 
important than substance. Any remaining traces of rock and roll rebelliousness or the punk 
ethic seemed to have been subsumed into corporate-sponsored and mass-marketed musical 
product. Disaffected by this trend, some young musicians began to reject the polished, 
glamor-oriented posturing of hair metal, and created crude, sometimes angry music. The 
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American Pacific Northwest region, especially Seattle, became a hotbed of this style, dubbed 
grunge. 

Early grunge bands, particularly Alice in Chains and Soundgarden, took much of their 
sound from early heavy metal and much of their approach from punk, though they eschewed 
punk's ambitions towards political and social commentary to proceed in a more nihilistic 
direction. Grunge remained a mostly local phenomenon until the breakthrough of Nirvana in 
1991 with their album Nevermind. A slightly more melodic, more completely produced 
variation on their predecessors, Nirvana was an instant sensation worldwide and made 
much of the competing music seem stale and dated by comparison, after Guns N' Roses' 
successful 1991 double-album Use Your Illusion I and IJ experimental hard-rock faded 
almost completely from the mainstream. 

Nirvana whetted the public's appetite for more direct, less polished rock music, leading 
to the success of bands like Pearl Jam and Soundgarden who took a somewhat more 
traditional rock approach than other grunge bands but shared their passion and rawness. 
Pearl Jam were a major commercial success from their debut but, beginning with their 
second album, refused to buy in to the corporate promotion and marketing mechanisms of 
MTV and Ticketmaster, with whom they famously engaged in legal skirmishes over ticket 
service fees. 

While grunge itself can be seen as somewhat limited in range, its influence was felt across 
many geographic and musical boundaries; many artists who were similarly disaffected with 
commercial rock music suddenly found record companies and audiences willing to listen, 
and dozens of disparate acts positioned themselves as alternatives to mainstream music; 
thus alternative rock emerged from the underground. 


Britpop 


While America was full of grunge, post-grunge, and hip hop, Britain launched a 1960s 
revival in the mid-90s, often called Britpop, with bands like Suede, Oasis, The Verve, 
Radiohead, Pulp and Blur. These bands drew on myriad styles from the 80s British rock 
underground, including twee pop, shoegazing and space rock as well as traditional British 
guitar influences like the Beatles and glam rock. For a time, the Oasis-Blur rivalry was similar 
to the Beatles-Rolling Stones rivalry. While bands like Blur tended to follow on from the 
Small Faces and The Kinks, Oasis mixed the attitude of the Rolling Stones with the melody of 
the Beatles. The Verve and Radiohead took inspiration from performers like Elvis Costello, 
Pink Floyd and R.E.M. with their progressive rock music, manifested in Radiohead's most 
famous album, OK Computer. These bands became very successful, and for a time Oasis was 
given the title "the biggest band in the world" thanks to an album selling some 14 million 
copies worldwide but slowed down after band breakups, publicity disasters in the United 
States and slightly less popular support. The Verve disbanded after on-going turmoil in the 
band, but on the other hand Radiohead threw themselves into electronic experimentation in 
their latest records and have stood the test of time in both the U.K and the USA as a major 
act. 
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Indie rock 


By the mid-90s, the term "alternative music" had lost much ofits original meaning as rock 
radio and record buyers embraced increasingly slick, commercialized, and highly marketed 
forms of the genre. At the end of the decade, hip hop music had pushed much of alternative 
rock out of the mainstream, and most of what was left played pop-punk and highly polished 
versions of a grunge/rock mishmash. 

Many acts who, by choice or fate, remained outside the commercial mainstream, became 
part of the indie rock movement. Indie rock acts placed a premium on maintaining complete 
control of their music and careers, often releasing albums on their own independent record 
labels and relying on touring, word-of-mouth, and airplay on independent or college radio 
stations for promotion. Linked by an ethos more than a musical approach, the indie rock 
movement encompasses a wide range of styles, from hard-edged, grunge influenced bands 
like Superchunk to punk-folk singers such as Ani DiFranco. 

Currently, many countries have an extensive local indie scene, flourishing with bands 
with much less popularity than commercial bands, just enough of it to survive inside the 
respective country, but virtually unknown outside them. 


Stoner rock 


With some influences of Psychedelic Rock and riff orientated structure of early Heavy 
Metal, stoner rock emerged in the late 1980s. Bands such as the Melvins, Kyuss, Fu Manchu, 
Nebula and Queens of the Stone Age. Characterised by sludgey sounding, heavily distorted 
amps and detuned guitars, stoner rock tries to simulate the experience of an LSD trip or 
smoking marijuana. Many stoner rock bands can often play one song for up to 20 minutes 
with incredible variation in emotion, speed and genre. 

Stoner rock remains the cornerstone of the independent recording industry, with few 
mainstream exceptions. Most notably Josh Homme who was the songwriter for both Kyuss 
and Queens of the Stone Age. 


Post-grunge and pop punk (1995-2000) 


With the death of Kurt Cobain, rock and roll music searched for a new face, sound, and 
trend. A second wave of alternative rock bands began to become popular, with grunge 
declining in the mid-90s. Green Day, Foo Fighters, Radiohead, and Creed spearheaded rock 
radio, and 311 and Rage Against the Machine brought a fresh rap/rock hybrid sound. In 
1995, a Canadian pop star, Alanis Morissette, arose, and released Jagged Little Pill, a major 
hit that featured blunt, personally-revealing lyrics. It succeeded in moving the introspection 
that had become so common in grunge to the mainstream. The success of Jagged Little Pill 
spawned a wave of popularity in the late 90s of confessional rock releases by female artists 
including Jewel, Tori Amos, Fiona Apple, and Liz Phair. Many of these artists drew on their 
own alternative rock heroes from the 1980s and early 90s, including the folksy Tracy 
Chapman and various Riot Grrl bands. The use of introspective lyrics bled into other styles 
of rock, including those dubbed alternative. 
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The late 1990s brought about a wave of mergers and consolidations among US media 
companies and radio stations such as the Clear Channel Communications conglomerate. This 
has resulted in a homogenization of music available. Bands like Green Day and Blink 182 
defined pop punk at the end of the 90s. At this time, "nu metal" began to take popular form, 
it contained a mix of grunge, metal, and hip-hop. Using downtuned 7 string guitars, KoRn 
first created their heavy crushing riffs in 1994 with their first self-titled album. This then 
helped spawn a wave of nu metal bands such as Linkin Park, Slipknot, Static-X, Disturbed, 
and Limp Bizkit. 


Present day (2000-Present) 


In the early 2000s the entire music industry was shaken by claims of massive theft of 
music rights using file-sharing tools such as Napster, resulting in lawsuits against private 
file-sharers by the recording industry group the RIAA. 

After existing in the musical underground, garage rock saw a resurgence of popularity in 
the early 2000s, with bands like The White Stripes, The Strokes, Jet, The Vines, and The Hives 
all releasing successful singles and albums. This wave is often referred to as back-to-basics 
rock because of its raw sound. Currently popular rock trends include pop-punk, often times 
wrongly referred to as emo which draws its style from softer punk and alternative rock styles 
from the 1980s. Many new bands have become well-known since 2001, including Jimmy Eat 
World, Hawthorne Heights, Dashboard Confessional and Taking Back Sunday; however, this 
subgenre has come to be frequently maligned by many rock enthusiasts. Additionally, the 
retro trend has led to the revitalization of dance-rock. Bands like Franz Ferdinand, Hot Hot 
Heat, The Killers and The Bravery mix post-punk sensibilities with electronic beats. The most 
recent pop-rock successes have been acts such as Fall Out Boy, Relient K, Simple Plan, and 
Good Charlotte. 

The biggest factor that has contributed to the resurgence of rock music is the rise of paid 
digital downloads in the 2000s. During the 90s, the importance of the buyable music single 
faded when Billboard allowed singles without buyable, album-separate versions to enter its 
Hot 100 chart (charting only with radio airplay). The vast majority of songs bought on paid 
download sites are singles bought from their albums; songs that are bought on a song-by- 
song basis off artist's albums are considered sales of singles, even though they have no 
official buyable single. 

Meanwhile, "Top 40" music today is dependent on either synthesizer orchestration or 
sampling, prominent in such pop artists like Gwen Stefani, Ashlee Simpson, Lindsay Lohan, 
Jessica Simpson, and Kelly Clarkson. 

Rap/hip hop music dominates the US charts pop charts, with artists like 50 cent, Snoop 
Dogg, Kanye West, Nelly, Eminem and Jay Z selling millions of records since the turn of the 
millennium. R&B acts like Mariah Carey , Usher and Alicia Keys are very popular on the pop 
charts, although none of these acts, rap or R&B, sell as many albums as rock did. Nearly all of 
the best selling albums of all time are still rock. 

In many other nations, such as the UK and Australia, rock figures much more prominently 
in album sales than in the US. Rap and hip hop, although popular in those nations, are not as 
dominant as in the USA. American Bands such as The White Stripes, The Killers and The 
Strokes have more success in the UK than in the USA, and British bands such as The 
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Libertines, Franz Ferdinand, Coldplay, Oasis, Kaiser Chiefs and Arctic Monkeys are still the 
UK's biggest selling artists. Emo remains a marginal genre, although it is arguably growing 
in popularity in the UK. 


Social impacts 


The influence of rock and roll is far-reaching, and has had significant impact worldwide 
on fashion, film styles, and attitudes towards sex and sexuality and use of drugs and alcohol. 
This impact is broad enough that "rock and roll" may also be considered a life style in 
addition to a form of music. 


Trivia 


e The first record released in Britain to feature the words Rock and Roll was 
"Bloodnock's Rock And Roll Call", a 1956 record from The Goon Show. 

e There have been many songs with the title "Rock and Roll" from The Treniers in 
the 1950s to Led Zeppelin, The Velvet Underground, and Gary Glitter in the 1970s 
as well as Rainbow and Rolling Stones. However, Trixie Smith is possibly the first 
artist to incorporate the words in the 1922 record "My Baby Rocks with One 
Steady Roll". 

Home | Up | Punk | Rock and roll | Southern rock 


Punk 


Punk is a contemporary subculture closely associated with punk rock. The punk subculture 
has a shared history, culture, lifestyle, and community. Since emerging in the United 
Kingdom and the United States in the mid-1970s, punk has spread around the globe and 
undergone a series of tumultuous developments. 

Punk culture is based around a shared set of styles distinct from those of popular culture 
and other subcultures. Punk has its own styles of music, ideology, fashion, visual art, dance, 
literature and film. An otherwise disparate assortment of mostly young people, members of 
the subculture, or punks, express these cultural elements in the context of punk communities, 
or punk scenes. 

Punk is made up of an assortment of smaller subcultures, each distinguished by its own 
articulation of these cultural elements. Several subcultures developed out of punk to become 
distinct in their own right, such as goth, and emo. Punk has unique relationships with other 
subcultures and popular culture as a whole. 
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History 


Punk has a long and complex history. Since emerging in the United Kingdom and the 
United States in the mid-1970s, punk has spread across the globe and undergone a series of 
tumultuous developments. 


Culture 


The production, transmission, and consumption of punk culture is something most punks 
have in common. It is these processes which generate punk scenes. Since punk is made up of 
a diverse collection of smaller subcultures, punk culture is expressed in a wide variety of 
ways. As they are described here, not all of the cultural elements of punk are part of all punk 
subcultures, but they are common to most. 


Music 


Music is the most important aspect of punk, so much so that it forms the basis of the 
entire subculture. Punk music is called punk rock, sometimes shortened to punk. Most punk 
rock is a specific style of the rock music genre, though punk musicians sometimes 
incorporate elements from other rock styles, and even other genres. Punk subcultures often 
distinguish themselves from one another by having a distinct style of punk rock, though not 
every style of punk rock has its own associated subculture. Punk rock is mostly the domain 
of the punk subculture, though some styles of it have found wider popularity. Most punk rock 
has simple arrangements and short songs, and lyrics typically espouse punk ideology. Punk 
rock emerged in the mid-1970s from its roots in various rock styles, expanded into a number 
of different styles, and influenced a number of newer styles. Punk rock is usually played in 
bands, as opposed to solo artists. Some important punk rock bands include the Ramones, the 
Sex Pistols, the Dead Kennedys, the Damned, Black Flag, and the Clash. 


Ideology 


Punk ideology is concerned most with a belief in an individual's intrinsic right to freedom 
and how best to encourage, maximize and live a less restricted lifestyle. The devotion to the 
abstract ideal of freedom leads to a personal combination of ethics, politics and aesthetics 
that express an individualized pursuit of said freedom. Accordingly punk ethics espouse the 
role of personal choice in the development of and pursuit of greater freedom. Common punk 
ethics include a radical rejection of mainstream conformity, living according to the DIY (Do 
It Yourself) ethic, taking direct action for political change, and not selling out to mainstream 
interests for personal gain. Subsequently punk politics cover the entire political spectrum, 
many punks find themselves categorized into left-wing or progressive views, and punks 
often participate in political protests for local, national or global change. Some common 
trends in punk politics include anarchism, anti-authoritarianism, anti-militarism, anti- 
capitalism, anti-racism, anti-nationalism, environmentalism, vegetarianism, veganism, and 
animal rights. Punk aesthetics determine the type of art punks enjoy, which is usually 
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underground in origin with minimalistic, iconoclastic and satirical sensibilities. Punks tend 
to enjoy art which makes strong political statements, preferably using humor, irony or 
sarcasm. Punks are fans of decadence in art because of its strong critique of what would be 
considered mainstream culture. 


Fashion 


Punks seek to outrage propriety with the highly theatrical use of clothing, hairstyles, 
cosmetics, jewelry and body modification. Punk clothing adapts existing objects for aesthetic 
effect: previously ripped clothes are held together by safety pins or wrapped with tape, 
written on with marker or defaced with paint; a black bin liner bag (garbage bag) might 
become a dress, shirt or skirt. Leather, rubber and vinyl] clothing are also common, possibly 
due to its implied connection with transgressive sexual practices, such as bondage and S&M. 
Some punks wear tight "drain pipe" jeans, "brothel creepers" shoes, t-shirts with risqué 
images, or possibly a leather motorcycle jacket and Converse sneakers (a la The Ramones). 
Punks style their hair to stand in spikes, cut it into "Mohawks" or other dramatic shapes, and 
color it with vibrant, unnatural hues. Punks will use safety pins and razor blades as jewelry, 
including using safety pins for piercings. Punks tend to show their love for a certain band or 
idea by pin-back buttons or patches which they adorn on their jackets. They sometimes 
flaunt taboo symbols such as the Nazi swastika or Iron Cross, although most punks are 
staunchly anti-racist and may instead wear a crossed-out swastika patch. With the current 
trend of many traditionally punk aesthetics being incorporated into mainstream fashion, 
many punks have taken a more minimalistic approach to fashion. For example, as studded 
belts and dyed hair became more common, their popularity among punks declined. 


Dance 


A variety of dances are popular within the punk subculture. Commonly performed at 
punk shows, these dances often appear chaotic, or even violent. The punk subculture and its 
immediate predecessors originated many of these dance styles from the 1970s onward. 
Moshing and the pogo are the types of dance most closely associated with punk. Hardcore 
dancing is a later development based on these styles. Stage diving and crowd surfing were 
originally associated with protopunk bands such as the Stooges, but went on to find a place 
at punk shows, and later metal shows and rock concerts. Ska punk originated the dance style 
of skanking. Punk shows often appear to the uninitiated to be more like small-scale riots than 
rock concerts. In some punk circles, fans spit and throw beer bottles at the band and each 
other. Fights both inside and outside the venue are more common than in many other 
subcultures, as is damage to sound equipment and the venue itself. The contemporary 
dances of metalheads borrow much from punk dance. Unlike hip hop danceing and 
breakdancing, punk dances are intended to be performed in dense crowds. 
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Subcultures within punk 


Punk is made up of a diverse assortment of smaller subcultures, each with its own take 
on punk styles. These groups may deliberately distinguish themselves from one another 
through differences in culture, such as having a unique style of music or dress. Some of these 
groups are antagonistic towards one another, and there is widespread disagreement within 
punk whether or not some are even part of the larger subculture. Several of these factions 
may be active in any given punk scene, though some are tied to particular regional or local 
scenes. Others, such as hardcore, are prevalent throughout the entire subculture. A single 
punk may identify with any number of these factions, or none in particular. 

One of the oldest factions within punk, anarcho-punk is as old as the punk movement 
itself, and has supplied the punk subculture with many elements of its dominant ideology. 
Anarcho-punk is the part of the punk movement consisting of groups, bands and individuals 
promoting specifically anarchist ideas, such as animal rights, feminism, anti- 
authoritarianism, anti-war, anti-capitalism, anti-racism, and many other social agendas. 
Exemplary bands of the anarcho-punk musical style include Crass, Conflict and the 
Subhumans. Anarcho-punk fashion ranges across the entire spectrum of punk fashion, with 
the exception of Nazi punk dress. 

Having its origins in the original punk subculture of the UK, Oi! seeks to align punk with 
a working-class "street level" following, and often associates itself with football hooliganism. 
The Oi! subculture promotes unity between punks, skinheads and other working class 
youths. Major bands include Cock Sparrer, the Cockney Rejects, Angelic Upstarts, and Sham 
69. 

The UK saw the rise of ska punk shortly after the genesis of punk. This faction has since 
spread to North America, where it gained considerable mainstream attention during the 
early 1990s. Ska punk is a combination of punk and Jamaican culture. The ska punk musical 
style features wind instruments, making it distinct from most other punk music. Ska punk 
originated a unique dance step, called skanking. Rude boy and 2 tone are closely related 
subcultures. 

Nazi punk is a punk subculture which espouses Nazism or white supremacy. It grew out 
of the original punk subculture in the UK during the late 1970s, and later spread to the US. 
The style of music played by Nazi punk bands is either called Rock Against Communism, 
hatecore, or simply Nazi punk. Skrewdriver is the archetypical Nazi punk band. The now- 
defunct Punk Front was a notorious Nazi punk organization in the UK during the late 1970s. 
Nazi punks often wear Swastikas, or other symbols of hate in combination with more typical 
punk dress. 

Deathrock is a punk subculture which originated in California in the late 1970s and early 
1980s. It focuses on "dark" culture such as horror, occultism, death and depression. Recently, 
deathrock has largely taken on a more apolitical stance, distinguishing it from the rest of the 
punk subculture. Deathrock is closely related to horror punk, goth and positive punk. It was 
originated by musicians such as Rozz Williams, Eva O and Dinah Cancer. 

The now-extinct positive punk subculture, so called because of the lack of violence that 
characterizes the rest of the subculture, started in late-1970s in the London punk scene 
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around the Batcave nightclub, and quickly developed into the goth subculture. In its brief 
existence, positive punk had many similarities to the deathrock subculture. 

The hardcore punk subculture originated in North America, and was most popular during 
the 1980s. Hardcore music is a faster and heavier version of punk rock, usually characterized 
by short, loud, and often passionate songs with exceptionally fast tempos and chord changes. 
Major bands include Bad Brains, Black Flag, Minor Threat, the Dead Kennedys and The 
Misfits. Hardcore fashion differs in several ways from that of the original punk subculture. 
The UK equivalent of American hardcore is UK82. 

The skate punk subculture is a fusion of punk and the skateboarding subculture. It was 
largely created by a skateboarding team called the Z-boys during the late 1970s in Venice 
Beach, California. In the 1980s, skate punk music emerged from Californian hardcore punk 
as a distinct genre. Over the last decade, the skateboarding subculture has moved away from 
its punk influences. 

Crust punk is a more extreme version of the hardcore punk subculture. Members of this 
punk faction are sometimes called crusties. Crust punk music fuses elements of anarcho- 
punk and grindcore with the harshest aspects of hardcore. Crust punk fashion is generally 
exaggerated hardcore attire, and crust punk ideology follows the same vein as anarcho-punk. 

Christian punk is affiliated with Christianity, as opposed to the secularism of the punk 
subculture as a whole. Christian punk grew out of the 1980s American hardcore scene. 
Christian punk fashion is similar to that of typical punk fashion, though often incorporating 
Christian-themed symbolism such as the cross, the crown of thorns, the Ichthys, the 
Labarum, and the newly-created "Alpha is Omega" symbol. 

Celtic punk, which began in the early 1980s, fuses punk with the traditional cultures of 
Scotland, Manx, Ireland, and the Irish diaspora. Celtic punk music combines the rock beats 
and electric guitars of punk rock with traditional celtic melodies and instruments, such as 
the bagpipes. A variation of this subculture is Scottish Gaelic punk. 

An outgrowth of hardcore punk, straight edge is based around a lifestyle of abstinence 
from alcohol, tobacco, and recreational drug use. The movement was kickstarted by 
Washington, D.C.'s Minor Threat in the 1980s. 

Riot grrr] is an offshoot of hardcore punk that places strong emphasis on feminism. This 
segment seeks to create a girl-friendly space within the subculture, accomplishing this task 
with feminist zines and all-woman bands. Riot grrrl arose from the Seattle, Olympia, and 
Washington, D.C. hardcore scenes in 1991, and shared significant cultural cross-pollination 
with the developing grunge subculture. Bratmobile and Bikini Kill are two prime examples 
of riot grrrl bands. 

Queercore is a branch of hardcore punk that developed alongside riot grrrl based instead 
on the experiences of lesbians, homosexuals, bisexuals and transsexuals. Queercore music, 
exemplified by the band Pansy Division, is similar to hardcore, except its lyrics more often 
than not deal with the issues surrounding marginalized sexuality. Likewise, queercore 
fashion is similar to hardcore dress, though it incorporates elements from sexuality and 
gender identity-based subcultures. 

Streetpunk is a working class, inner-city punk subculture with close ties to the Oi! punk 
subculture, though without placing the same importance on football rivalries. Streetpunk 
dress places an emphasis on the impoverished look of punk fashion. 
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Conservative punk is a group within punk which holds conservative political values, as 
opposed to the much larger progressive element within punk. 

Other groups with some relation to punk include cartoon punk, gutter punk, scum punk, 
cider punk, punk pathetique, and Afro-punk. 


Cultural relations 


Punk has unique relationships with other subcultures and popular culture as a whole. 
Subcultures which developed out of punk 


The Goth subculture began in the gothic rock scene, a music genre that developed from 
punk rock and post-punk in the late 1970s. The subculture is noted for its macabre outlook 
and fascination with dark subjects and fashion. 

Psychobilly incorporates the music and fashions of the rockabilly subculture with horror 
themes. Psychobilly music is generally played with an upright bass instead of an electric bass. 
Cowpunk and punkabilly are related subcultures. 

Emo developed from the Washington, D.C. punk scene in the late 1980s. Punk and emo 
have a sometimes antagonistic relationship, since emo as a movement has become 
increasingly mainstream, and punks generally reject any form of music or subculture that 
has "sold out". 

Hardline is a social movement which originated in the straight edge punk subculture. 
Hardline is based around extreme politics, mostly derived from the doctrines of deep 
ecology. 

Strait Edge is an offshoot of the original Punk Atitude. Someone who is "Strait Edge" 
follows the punk lifestyle, but doesn't drink, smoke, or do drugs. Strait Edge was started by 
several people who saw the Punk Lifestyle, while agreeing with its points on freedom, saw 
the self-destructive nature of the scene and agreed to stop drinking and doing drugs. One 
sign that a person is "Strait Edge" is a black X tatoo on the person's hand. This comes from 
when the only place for bands to play was in bars. Younger fans weren't allowed in even 
though a large contingency of the bands was under 21. The bar owners, feeling sorry for 
these kids, let them in but put a big X on their hand so the bar tender would know not to 
serve them alcohol. 

The indie scene is an offshoot of punk that carries on punk's DIY ethic, though indie music 
is sonically more diverse. Characterized by independent labels, regional diversity, and 
grassroots fanbases, the indie scene encompasses a wide variety of underground music 
genres, most notably alternative rock and particularly its subgenres such as indie rock, indie 
pop, and indietronica. A prime example is the Seattle grunge scene that developed in the late 
1980s. Grunge had considerable mainstream success in the early 1990s, during which the 
media placed an emphasis on the bands' working class clothing and indie ethics along with 
other alternative rock-related tropes such as Lollapalooza in an attempt to define it as a 
supposed "alternative culture" for Generation X. 
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Subcultures with origins separate from punk 


Punk has ties to the skinhead subculture, a working class youth subculture which 
originated in the UK in the 1960s. The original skinhead movement had largely died out by 
1972, but in the late 1970s it underwent a revival, partly as a reaction against the 
commercialization of punk. Punks and skinheads have had both antagonistic and friendly 
relationships, depending on the situation. There is a hybrid of skinhead and punk called 
punk-skinhead. 

Punk and hip hop emerged around the same time in New York City, and there has been a 
surprising amount of interaction between the two subcultures. Some of the first hip hop MCs 
called themselves punk rockers, and some punk fashions have found their way into hip hop 
dress. Malcolm McLaren played roles in introducing both punk and hip hop to the United 
Kingdom. Recently, hip hop has influenced several punk bands, mostly in the pop punk style, 
including The Transplants, and Refused, and punk themes, such as disillusionment with the 
urban-industrial landscape, have been expressed in the lyrics of many hip hop artists. 

The industrial subculture has several ties to punk. 

Additionally, punk and the heavy metal subculture have shared similarities since punk's 
inception, and the early 1970s metal scene was instrumental in the development of 
protopunk. Glam rockers The New York Dolls, massively influential on early punk fashion, 
also influenced the look of glam metal. Alice Cooper was a forerunner of the fashion and 
music of both the punk and metal subcultures. Motorhead, since their first album release in 
1977, have had continued popularity in the punk scene, and Lemmy is an anarchist, friend of 
several punks, and a fan of punk rock in general. Hardcore was a primary influence on thrash 
metal bands such as Metallica and Slayer and, by proxy, an influence on death metal and 
black metal. Conversely, punk subgenres like metalcore, grindcore and crossover thrash 
were greatly influenced by heavy metal. As a result, many punks are fans of heavy metal, and 
many metalheads find punk rock an acceptable musical style. The grunge subculture resulted 
in large part from the fusion of punk and metal styles in the late 1980s. However, there have 
long been tensions between the two groups. In particular, metal's mainstream incarnations 
have proven anathema to punk. Hardcore and grunge developed in part as reactions against 
metal music popular during the 1980s. 

Other subcultures which have had relationships to punk include: 

e Beatniks 
Hippie 
Yippie 
Mods 

e Rockers 
Teddy boy 
New Romantics 
Rudeboy 

e Rockabilly 

e Metalhead 

e Cyber 
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Mainstream and popular culture 


Punk has influenced and has been influenced by popular culture in a number of ways. 

In punk's original heyday, punks faced harassment and even violent attacks, particularly 
in the U.K., where brawls with Teddy Boys or fans of rockabilly were often reported. In the 
U.S. punks sometimes faced abuse from Rednecks and other right-wing groups such as the 
Nazi-Skinheads. Nowadays it is relatively socially acceptable to present oneself as a fan of 
punk and to play punk rock music, and it is often merely a fashion statement among youth. 
Thus some maintain that the punk scene has lost the very heart of its former nature as one 
of explosive creativity, rebellion, anger and individualism, and that it has become a mere 
caricature of what once was. Others suggest that little has changed except the popularity of 
the genre. Disillusioned ex-punks see punk as outdated and obsolescent, especially as mass 
acceptance means that punk is now even influencing boy bands (albeit in a sanitised form). 

Since the beginning of the subculture, major label record labels and fashion houses have 
attempted to use punk for profit. For the most part, punk has met this cultural appropriation 
with resistance, because of the punk ethic of musical integrity which punks often feel is 
threatened by record label profit motivation. Many members of the original punk subculture 
find the commercialization of punk disillusioning. They argue that punk is by definition 
unpopular (seeing "pop punk" as a contradiction in terms) and should remain that way 
because it provides a needed challenge to mainstream culture. 
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Emo 


Emo is a subgenre of hardcore punk music. Since its inception, emo has come to describe 
several independent variations, linked loosely but with common ancestry. As such, use of the 
term (and which musicians should be so classified) has been the subject of much debate. 

In its original incarnation, the term emo was used to describe the music of the mid-1980s 
Washington, DC scene and its associated bands. In later years, the term emocore, short for 
"emotional hardcore", was also used to describe the DC scene and some of the regional 
scenes that spawned from it. The term emo was derived from the fact that, on occasion, 
members of a band would become spontaneously and literally emotional during 
performances. The most recognizable names of the period included Rites of Spring, Embrace, 
One Last Wish, Beefeater, Gray Matter, Fire Party, and, slightly later, Moss Icon. The first 
wave of emo began to fade after the breakups of most of the involved bands in the early 
1990s. 

Starting in the mid-1990s, the term emo began to reflect the indie scene that followed the 
influences of Fugazi, which itself was an offshoot of the first wave of emo. Bands including 
Sunny Day Real Estate and Texas Is the Reason put forth a more indie rock style of emo, more 
melodic and less chaotic in nature than its predecessor. The so-called "indie emo" scene 
survived until the late 1990s, as many of the bands either disbanded or shifted to 
mainstream styles. 

As the remaining indie emo bands entered the mainstream, newer bands began to 
emulate the more mainstream style, creating a style of music that has now earned the 
moniker emo within popular culture. Whereas, even in the past, the term emo was used to 
identify a wide variety of bands, the breadth of bands listed under today's emo is even more 
vast, leaving the term "emo" as more of a loose identifier than as a specific genre of music. 


History 
The first wave (1985-1994) 


In 1985 in Washington, D.C., lan MacKaye and Guy Picciotto, veterans of the DC hardcore 
music scene, decided to shift away from what they saw as the constraints of the basic style 
of hardcore and the escalating violence within the scene. They took their music in a more 
personal direction with a far greater sense of experimentation, bringing forth MacKaye's 
Embrace and Picciotto's Rites of Spring. The style of music developed by Embrace and Rites 
of Spring soon became its own sound. (Hiisker Dii's 1984 album Zen Arcade is often cited as 
a major influence for the new sound.) As a result of the renewed spirit of experimentation 
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and musical innovation that developed the new scene, the summer of 1985 soon came to be 
known in the scene as "Revolution Summer". 

Within a short time, the D.C. emo sound began to influence other bands such as Moss Icon, 
Nation of Ulysses, Dag Nasty, Shudder To Think, Fire Party, Marginal Man, and Gray Matter, 
many of which were released on MacKaye's Dischord Records. The original wave of DC emo 
finally ended in late 1994 with the collapse of Hoover. 

Where the term emo actually originated is uncertain, but members of Rites of Spring 
mentioned in a 1985 interview in Flipside Magazine that some of their fans had started using 
the term to describe their music. By the early 90s, it was not uncommon for the early DC 
scene to be referred to as emo-core, though it's unclear when the term shifted. 

As the D.C. scene expanded, other scenes began to develop with a similar sound and DIY 
ethic. In San Diego in the early 1990s, Gravity Records released a number of records in the 
hardcore emo style. Bands of the period included Heroin, Indian Summer, Angel Hair, 
Antioch Arrow, Universal Order of Armageddon, Swing Kids, and Mohinder. Also in 
California, Ebullition Records released records by bands of the same vein, such as Still Life 
and Portraits of Past, as well as more traditional hardcore punk bands, all having various 
social and political themes in common. 

At the same time, in the New York/New Jersey area, bands such as Native Nod, Merel, 1.6 
Band, Policy of 3, Rye Coalition and Rorschach were feeling the same impulse. Many of these 
bands were involved with the ABC No Rio club scene in New York, itself a response to the 
violence and stagnation in the scene and with the bands that played at CBGBs, the only other 
small venue for hardcore in New York at the time. Much of this wave of emo, particularly the 
San Diego scene, began to shift towards a more chaotic and aggressive form of emo, 
nicknamed screamo. 

By and large, the more hardcore style of emo began to fade as many of the early era 
groups disbanded. However, aspects of the sound remained in bands such as Four Hundred 
Years, Yaphet Kotto and Pennsylvania punk rockers Plow United. Also, a handful of modern 
bands continue to reflect emo's hardcore origins, including Circle Takes the Square, Hot 
Cross, City of Caterpillar, Funeral Diner, and A Day in Black and White. 

Back in D.C., following the disbanding of both Rites of Spring and Embrace, MacKaye and 
Picciotto decided to join forces in a new band, called Fugazi. While Fugazi itself was not 
categorized as emo, the music it created would soon influence the second major wave of emo. 


Early emo's influence 


In California, particularly in the Bay Area, bands like Jawbreaker and Samiam began to 
mix the DC influence with pop punk to come up with their own take on the classic DC emo 
sound. On Jawbreaker's album Bivouac, singer Blake Schwarzenbach evolved from the 
traditional hardcore vocal sound into a more melodic crooning, which displayed a more 
emotional feeling of loss than the desperation and frantic nature of MacKaye's voice. Other 
bands soon reflected the same sense of rough melody, including Still Life and Long Island's 
Garden Variety. The style continued to evolve into the 2000s through bands like Avail and 
Hot Water Music. 
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Also in the early 90s, bands like Lifetime reacted in their own way to the demise of youth 
crew styled straight-edge hardcore and desired to seek out a new direction. While their 
music was often classified as emo, it was also considered to be melodic hardcore. In response 
to the more metal direction their hardcore peers were taking, Lifetime initially decided to 
slow down and soften their music, adding more personal lyrics. The band later added a blend 
of speed, aggression, and melody that defined their sound. Lifetime's sound, lyrics, and style 
were a virtual blueprint for later bands, including Saves The Day and The Movielife. 

Similarly, bands such as Converge, heavily influential on modern metalcore, drew 
inspiration from East Coast emo bands and added a sense of catharsis and atypically 
introspective lyrics. 


The second wave (1994-2000) 


As Fugazi and the Dischord Records scene became more and more popular in the indie 
underground of the early 1990s, new bands began to spring up. Combining Fugazi with the 
post-punk influences of Mission of Burma and Hisker Di, a new genre of emo emerged. 

Perhaps the key moment was the release of the album Diary by Sunny Day Real Estate in 
1994. Given Sub Pop's then-recent success with Nirvana and Soundgarden, the label was able 
to bring much wider attention to the release than the typical indie release, including major 
advertisements in Rolling Stone. The heavier label support allowed the band to secure 
performances on TV shows, including The Jon Stewart Show. As a result, the album received 
widespread national attention. 

As more and more people learned about the band, particularly via the fledgling World 
Wide Web, the band was given the tag emo. Even where Fugazi had not been considered emo, 
the new generation of fans shifted the tag from the earlier hardcore style to this more indie 
rock style of emo. It wasn't uncommon for Sunny Day and its peers to be labelled with the 
full "emo-core". However, when pressed to explain "emo", many fans split the genre into two 
brands: the "hardcore emo" practiced in the early days and the newer "indie emo". 

In the years that followed, several major regions of "indie emo" emerged. The most 
significant appeared in the Midwest in the mid-90s. Many of the bands were influenced by 
the same sources, but with an even more tempered sound. This brand of emo was often 
referred to as "Midwestern emo" given the geographic location of the bands, with several of 
the best-known bands hailing from the areas around Chicago, Kansas City, and Milwaukee. 
The initial bands in this category included Boy's Life and Cap'n Jazz. In ensuing years, bands 
such as The Promise Ring, Braid, Elliott, and The Get Up Kids emerged from the same scene 
and gained national attention. 

The area around Phoenix, Arizona became another major scene for emo. Inspired by 
Fugazi and Sunny Day Real Estate, former punk rockers Jimmy Eat World began stirring in 
emo influences into their music, eventually releasing the album Static Prevails in 1996. The 
album was arguably the first emo record released by a major label, as the band had signed 
with Capitol Records in 1995. 

Other bands that followed the "indie emo" model included Colorado's Christie Front 
Drive, New York's Texas Is the Reason and Rainer Maria, California's Knapsack and Sense 
Field, Austin's Mineral, and Boston's Piebald and Jejune. 
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Strangely, as "indie emo" became more widespread, a number of acts who otherwise 
would not have been considered part of the "indie emo" scene had their albums referred to 
as emo because of their similarity to the sound. The hallmark example was Weezer's 1996 
album Pinkerton, which, in later years, was considered one of the defining "emo" records of 
the 90s. 

As the wide range of emo bands began to attract notoriety on a national scale, a number 
of indie labels attempted to document the scene. Many emo bands of the late 90s signed to 
indie labels including Jade Tree Records, Saddle Creek, and Big Wheel Recreation. 
California's Crank Records released what many considered the defining compilation of 90s 
emo in 1997, titled (Don't Forget to) Breathe, which featured tracks by The Promise Ring, 
Christie Front Drive, Mineral, Knapsack, and Arizona's Seven Storey Mountain. In 1998, Deep 
Elm Records released the first installment in a series of compilations called Emo Diaries, 
featuring tracks from Jimmy Eat World, Samiam, and Jejune. In 1999, famed 70s compilation 
label K-tel even released an emo compilation titled Nowcore: The Punk Rock Evolution, 
which, regardless of its source, was surprisingly comprehensive. (Nowcore included tracks 
by Texas Is the Reason, Mineral, The Promise Ring, Knapsack, Braid, At the Drive-In, and 
Jawbox, among others.) 

With the late-90s emo scene being more national than regional, major labels began to 
turn their attention toward signing emo bands with the hopes of capitalizing on the genre's 
popularity. Many bands resisted the lure, citing their loyalty to the independent mentality of 
the scene. Several bands cited what they saw as mistreatment of bands such as Jawbox and 
Jawbreaker while they were signed to majors as a reason to stay away. The conflict felt within 
many of the courted emo bands resulted in their break-ups, including Texas Is the Reason 
and Mineral. 

By the end of the decade, the word emo cropped up in mainstream circles. In the summer 
of 1998, Teen People magazine ran an article declaring "emo" the newest "hip" style of music, 
with The Promise Ring a band worth watching. The independent nature of the emo scene 
recoiled at mainstream attention, and many emo bands shifted their sound in an attempt to 
isolate themselves from the genre. In the years that followed, Sunny Day Real Estate opted 
to shift to a more prog-rock direction, Jejune aimed for happy pop-rock, and The Get Up Kids 
and The Promise Ring released lite-rock albums. 

While "indie emo" almost completely ceased to exist by the end of the decade, many 
bands still subscribe to the Fugazi / Hisker Di model, including Thursday, The Juliana 
Theory, and Sparta. 
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The third wave (2000-Present) 


At the end of the 1990s, the underground emo scene had almost entirely disappeared. 
However, the term emo was still being bandied about in mainstream media, almost always 
attached to the few remaining 90s emo acts, including Jimmy Eat World. 

However, towards the end of the 1990s, Jimmy Eat World had begun to shift in a more 
mainstream direction. Where Jimmy Eat World had played emocore-style music early in 
their career, by the time of the release of their 2001 album Bleed American, the band had 
almost completely removed its emo influences. As the public had become aware of the word 
emo and knew that Jimmy Eat World was associated with it, the band continued to be 
referred to as an "emo" band. Newer bands that sounded like Jimmy Eat World (and, in some 
cases, like the more melodic emo bands of the late 90s) were soon included in the genre. 

2003 saw the success of Chris Carrabba, the former singer of Further Seems Forever, and 
his project Dashboard Confessional. Carrabba's music featured lyrics founded in deep diary- 
like outpourings of emotion. Where earlier emo had featured lyrics of a more dark and 
painful direction, Carrabba's featured a greater focus on love won and lost and the inability 
to cope. While certainly emotional, the new "emo" had a far greater appeal amongst 
teenagers experiencing love for the first time, who found insight and solace in Carrabba's 
words and music. 

With Dashboard Confessional and Jimmy Eat World's success, major labels began seeking 
out similar sounding bands. Just as Nirvana, Pearl Jam, and the other Seattle scene bands of 
the early 1990s were unwillingly lumped into the genre "grunge", some record labels wanted 
to be able to market a new sound under the word emo. Which sound that was didn't 
particularly matter. 

At the same time, use of the term "emo" expanded beyond simply the musical genre, 
which added to the confusion surrounding the term. The word "emo" became associated 
with feelings of unashamed emotion. Common fashion styles and attitudes that were 
becoming idiomatic of fans of similar "emo" bands also began to be referred to as "emo". As 
a result, bands that were loosely associated with "emo" trends or simply demonstrated 
emotion began to be referred to as emo. 

In an even more expanded way than in the 90s, emo has come to encompass an extremely 
wide variety of bands, many of whom have very little in common. The term has become so 
wide-ranging that it has become nearly impossible to describe what exactly qualifies as 

Correctly or not, emo has often been used to describe such bands as AFI, Alexisonfire, A 
Static Lullaby, Brand New, Coheed and Cambria, Fall Out Boy, Finch, From Autumn To Ashes, 
From First To Last, Funeral for a Friend, Hawthorne Heights, Matchbook Romance, My 
Chemical Romance, Silverstein, Something Corporate, The Starting Line, Taking Back 
Sunday, The Used, Thrice, and Thursday. Fans of several of these bands have recoiled at the 
use of the "emo" tag, and have gone to great lengths to explain why they don't qualify as 
"emo". (The revulsion of some bands from the term emo is not unlike the retreat from the 
genre by the bands in the indie emo scene near the end of the 90s.) 

In some cases, "new emo" bands are simply trying to pursue their own version of the 
"emo" that came before on their own terms. However, the backlash stemming from the 
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success of a few seemingly "less emo" (and more popular in the mainstream) bands, 
including Dashboard Confessional and The Used, has brought an increasingly substantial 
pool of detractors. 

As a result of the continuing shift of "emo" over the years, a serious schism has emerged 
between those who ascribe to particular eras of "emo". Those who were closely attached to 
the hardcore origins recoil when another type of music is called "emo". Many involved in the 
independent nature of both 80s and 90s emo are upset at the perceived hijacking of the word 
emo to sell a new generation of major label music. Regardless, popular culture appears to 
have embraced the terms of "emo" far beyond its original intentions, out of the control of the 
independent-minded. 

In a strange twist, screamo, a sub-genre of the new emo, has found greater popularity in 
recent years through bands such as Thrice and Glassjaw. (As a reference, see Jim DeRogatis' 
November 2002 article about Screamo.) The term screamo, however, was used to describe 
an entirely different genre in the early 1990s, and the new screamo bands more resemble 
the emo of the early 1990s. Complicating matters further is that several small scenes devoted 
to original screamo still exist in the underground. However, the new use of "screamo" 
demonstrates how the shift in terms connected to "emo" has made the varying genres 
difficult to categorize. 

Even still, the difficulty in defining "emo" as a genre may have started at the very 
beginning. In a 2003 interview by Mark Prindle, Guy Picciotto of Fugazi and Rites of Spring 
was asked how he felt about "being the creator of the emo genre". He responded: "I don't 
recognize that attribution. I've never recognized 'emo' as a genre of music. I always thought 
it was the most retarded term ever. I know there is this generic commonplace that every 
band that gets labeled with that term hates it. They feel scandalized by it. But honestly, I just 
thought that all the bands I played in were punk rock bands. The reason I think it's so stupid 
is that - what, like the Bad Brains weren't emotional? What - they were robots or something? 
It just doesn't make any sense to me." 


Backlash 


As the chorus of detractors increased, emo became more and more a target of derision. 
As certain fashion trends and attitudes began to be associated with "emo", stereotypes 
emerged that created a specific target for criticism. 

In the early years of the "third wave", the derision was relatively light-hearted and self- 
effacing. In September of 2002, web developer Jason Oda put forth Emogame. The game 
poked fun at numerous emo stereotypes and musicians, but in a manner that could be 
appreciated by fans and detractors alike. 

In ensuing years, the derision increased dramatically. Male fans of emo found themselves 
hit with homosexual slurs, largely a reflection of the style of dress popular within the "emo 
scene" and the displays of emotion common in the scene. Complaints pointed to the 
histrionic manner in which the emotions were often expressed, not necessarily to the 
emotions themselves. 

In October of 2003, Punk Planet contributor Jessica Hopper levelled the charge that the 
"third wave" era of emo was sexist. In her opinion, it was all too common for emo bands to 
write songs from a male perspective that castigated women for causing emotional damage. 
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The collective result was that women were being demonized, and in a wholly generic 
manner, given that the songs didn't appear to be about a particular female. The problem was 
enhanced by the seeming lack of balance in emo, given the apparent absence of females 
participating in emo music. Hopper believed that the sexism was unique to the new version 
of emo, as "indie emo" era bands such as Sunny Day Real Estate seemed to provide depth to 
the female characters portrayed in their songs. 

Collective reaction to Hopper's article was mixed, and many dismissed the charge 
outright, noting that rock music as a genre had a long history of issues with sexism; the 
problem wasn't unique to emo music or directly related. By comparison to a genre like 1980s 
hair metal, in which popular songs (such as Warrant's "Cherry Pie") often objectified women, 
the perceived sexism in emo was more of an intellectual argument than something that could 
be specifically cited in the music. 

Critics of modern emo also point to the increasingly generic nature of the music. As 
popular bands have attempted to flee the "emo" tag, the remaining bands appear to fit the 
genre solely because of their similarity to other so-called "emo" bands. Critics note a slow 
homogenization of the genre, with newer bands adhering to a stereotypical style rather than 
redefining it, not unlike the waning years of grunge music in the 1990s. 

At the same time, the persistent criticism and negative stereotypes have led to an 
increasing perception of modern emo as the new "guilty pleasure". Despite the criticism, the 
modern version of emo has maintained mainstream popularity. However, given the disfavor 
of the term "emo", the question of whether new bands will openly associate with "emo" 
leaves the future unclear. 
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Hardcore punk 
Hardcore punk (or hardcore or Thrash) is a faster and heavier version of punk rock 


usually characterized by short, loud, and often passionate songs with exceptionally fast 
tempos and chord changes. 
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Overview 


Hardcore originated in the 1980s in North America, primarily in and around Los Angeles 
and Washington, DC, but also in around New York City, Chicago, Vancouver, Boston, and 
other cities. Former DC club promoter Steven Blush claimed, in his book, American Hardcore: 
A Tribal History, that hardcore was punk rock adapted for suburban teens. Hardcore lyrics 
often express righteous indignation at society, usually from a politically left perspective. 

The origin of the term "hardcore punk" is uncertain. One story, as is commonly told, is 
that the term was coined by New York City producer and manager Bob Sallese while 
promoting a show by the band The Mob, circa 1981, ata Bayside, Queens club. (The common 
New York term for fast punk, at the time, was "thrash.") Another possibility is that it comes 
from the Hardcore '81 album by Vancouver's D.O.A. 

Nevertheless, the term was used in the California fanzine Flipside in the early 1980s, 
although not in the sense ofa particular musical style, but in a sociological sense, to positively 
describe acts which were in the "in crowd" of the Los Angeles punk scene. 

Until roughly 1983, the term "hardcore" was used fairly sparingly, mainly as an adjective, 
not as the name of a defined musical genre: American teenagers who were into hardcore 
considered themselves into "punk" -- as opposed to "punk rock" or "77 punk," the earlier, 
slower style of the Sex Pistols et al., which they generally considered hopelessly dated and 
passé. 

"Hardcore" was initially an in-group term, meaning "music by people like us," and 
included a surprisingly wide range of sounds, from hyper-speed punk to sludgy dirge-rock, 
and often including art/experimental bands such as Mission of Burma, The Stickmen, and 
Flipper. Today (and for the purpose of this article), it refers more or less exclusively to what 
used to be known as 'thrash.' 


The Big 3 


Michael Azerrad’s Our Band Could Be Your Life traces hardcore back to three bands: He 
calls LA’s Black Flag (formed in 1976) the music’s “godfathers”; he credits the Bad Brains, 
formed in Washington, D.C. in 1977, with introducing their often astonishingly fast “light 
speed” tempos; and calls Minor Threat, another Washington, D.C. group formed in 1980, the 
“definitive” hardcore punk band. 

The Bad Brains were a young African-American band from Washington, DC, with a 
background in soul and funk, but also an interest in bands such as Black Sabbath and the Sex 
Pistols. Their eponymous first album (originally a cassette-only release on ROIR, in 1981), 
has been called the “holy grail” of hardcore and included three reggae tracks in sharp 
contrast with the rest of the band's music. A similarly esteemed single, “Pay to Cum” b/w 
“Stay Close to Me” preceded it in 1980. 

Black Flag has been called "for all intents and purposes, America’s first hardcore band". 
It has also been said that "the group played an essential role in the development and 
popularization of American punk." The band had a major impact on the scene with their 
complex, confrontational sound and DIY ethical stance. They were mostly notable for 
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featuring future Circle Jerks singer Keith Morris, and former State of Alert singer Henry 
Rollins. 

Often cited as the definitive hardcore band Minor Threat formed out of short-lived The 
Teen Idles, in Washington, D.C. Carry-over members of The Teen Idles were Ian Mackaye and 
Jeff Nelson, who also founded Dischord Records. The band played an aggressive, fast form of 
punk that was already being described as "hardcore". The band was also responsible for 
jump-starting the straight edge movement through their use of the X as a symbol for clean 
living. After the The Teen Idles broke up, Mackaye gathered their tour money and founded 
Dischord Records initially to their recordings on vinyl, Minor Disturbance EP. 


Other early notable bands 


Rhino 39’s 1979 “Xerox” b/w “No Compromise”/“Prolixin Stomp” single has also been 
noted as a hardcore landmark. The Germs’ 1979 GI LP is essentially a hardcore record, not 
only for its quick tempos but especially for its notably fast chord changes, while the Circle 
Jerks’ first album, from 1980, features both blinding chord changes and tempos. The Germs 
had actually been called "hardcore" early in their career. 

Several bands in the Los Angeles area in the late 1970s released records whose style has 
been cited as functionally identical to what would later be called "hardcore." The most 
striking is the Middle Class’s thrashing Out of Vogue EP from 1978. Another significant 
California hardcore band, San Francisco's Dead Kennedys, formed in 1978 and released their 
first single, California Uber Alles, in 1979. The song is featured on their first CD Fresh Fruit 
for Rotting Vegetables. Fresh Fruit is considered a classic of the hardcore genre, and is 
credited by some as being the first "true" hardcore punk record. 

The Misfits, from northern New Jersey, were a’77 punk band involved in New York’s 
Max's Kansas City scene, whose ironic horror-movie aesthetic was hugely popular among 
early hardcore aficionados. In 1981, the Misfits responded by integrating high-speed thrash 
songs into their set. Hisker Dt was formed in Saint Paul, Minnesota in 1978, as a thrash 
band, releasing their first recordings in 1981. Their early recorded output has been called a 
“preakneck force like no other... Not for the faint of heart.” [1] Soon after, though, the band 
morphed into one of the top rated indie rock bands of the era. 

By 1981 and 82, hardcore bands were cropping up all over North America, including The 
Neos, from Victoria, British Columbia; Zeroption, from Toronto; The Fix, from Detroit; The 
Necros, from Maumee, Ohio; Strike Under, The Effigies, Naked Raygun and Articles of Faith 
from Chicago; The Dicks and Big Boys, from Austin, Texas. 

Important records of the period include The Adolescents’ first eponymous LP, the NYC 
compilation The Big Apple Rotten To The Core, the Boston-area This Is Boston, Not L.A. 
compilation, the Zero Boys' LP, the Detroit-area Process of Elimination compilation EP, 
Negative Approach's eponymous EP, The Necros’ IQ 32, SS Decontrol’s Kids Will Have Their 
Say, the New York Thrash cassette compilation, the DC-area Flex Your Head compilation, the 
Northern California Not So Quiet on the Western Front double-LP compilation, the Chicago- 
area Busted at OZ compilation, and the Fartz’s Because This Fuckin’ World Stinks LP. 

Despite all this, the first actual use of the word "hardcore" was by Vancouver, Canada's 
DOA, on their album "Hardcore '81". DOA are credited by many, Ian Mackaye included, with 
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being trailblazers in the world of constantly touring punk rock bands, and inspired many to 
jump in vans. 


Early support 


Hardcore was like most punk rock in that many of the bands specifically sought not to 
become famous pop stars. The concept of hit singles was nonexistant, as 7 inch records were 
used as EPs and not singles. The bands also were probably too poor or too apathetic to make 
videos for their songs. Complicating the matter further is the fact that many bands did not 
record at length, or released only self-made records, often with extremely low production 
values. 

Therefore the early bands genuinely got zero support from MTV and commercial radio. 
However, independent and college stations all around the country usually had at least one 
person eager to get his favorite punk bands out on the radio, leading to many localized 
hardcore spots on the radio. 

One of the most influential shows was Rodney on the ROQ on Los Angeles’ commercial 
station KROQ. DJ Rodney Bingenheimer played many styles of music, and helped popularize 
what was, circa 1979-80, called "Beach Punk"—a rowdy suburban style played by mostly 
teenage bands in and around Huntington Beach, and in heavily conservative Orange County. 

The San Francisco-area public station KPFA featured the Maximum Rock ’n’ Roll radio 
show with DJs Tim Yohannon and Jeff Bale, who played the younger Northern California 
bands. A wave of zines also helped spread the new, younger punk style, including Guillotine, 
Ripper, Flipside, and in late 1981, Yohannon and Bale’s Maximum RocknRoll zine—modeled 
on Tim Tonooka's Ripper, but with a national circulation and 'scene reports’ from around the 
country. A strong infrastructure of indie labels, linked with already-existing radio outlets and 
both old and new zines (Slash, Option, Flipside, and others had already covered alternative 
music for several years), helped to create a functioning, nationwide subculture, if not always 
one that was appreciated by older indie-music fans. 


Negative publicity 


Unfortunately, the hardcore scene became associated with violence. The relationship 
between violence and hardcore is difficult to easily quantify. There was undoubtledly an 
aggressive element to the music--the aggression was often had a major appeal for many fans. 

Hardcore shows increasingly became sites of violent battles between police and 
concertgoers. Many clubs were trashed on both coasts, despite frantic pleas from the 
fanzines of the time. Henry Rollins, for one, argued that in his experience, the police caused 
far more problems than they solved at punk performances. 

The reputed violence at punk shows was famously featured in episodes of the popular 
television shows CHiPs and Quincy, M.E., in which Los Angeles hardcore punks were 
depicted as being involved in murder and general mayhem. This led to the term "Quincy 
Punks" (from which the punk band Quincy Punx took their name). 


Slam Dancing 
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The hardcore scene was responsible for intensifying the circle pit. Early New York and 
London punk gigs gave birth to the practice, but soon after hardcore came to prominence, its 
fans turned it into an artform. One notable innovation came from Huntington Beach. The 
circle pit began life as the H.B. Strut, a violent dance that involved participants strutting in a 
circle around the rim of the pit, swinging their limbs into onlookers. A somewhat accurate 
representation of the dance can be seen as the Circle Jerks popular logo, a walking punk 
rocker with a raised fist. 

Later in the 1980's hardcore fans took to what is known as hardcore dancing. 


Influence 


Hardcore had a huge influence on other forms of rock music, especially in America. The 
San-Francisco-based heavy metal band Metallica were among the first crossover artists 
(circa 1982-83), incorporating the compositional structure and technical proficiency of 
metal with the speed and aggression of hardcore (Metallica would eventually cover three 
Misfits songs). Venom were another very early crossover band, as were Hellhammer and 
Slayer (formed in 1982, Huntington Park, CA) a largely influential "thrash metal" band who 
, put out an album in 1996, Undisputed Attitude, which portrayed their hardcore influences 
by covering hardcore songs on the album by bands such as Minor Threat (formed in 1980, 
Washington, DC) and Verbal Abuse (early 80's to current, Texas). The new style became 
known as "Thrash metal" -- or, later, "Speed metal" (another transitional term was 
"Speedcore"'), and soon became a trend which still exists today, including other bands such 
as Megadeth and Anthrax, with Slayer in the well known ranks. 

The rising influence of heavy metal in the hardcore scene ---the Boston scene had gone 
over en masse, circa 1984, while other bands such as Corrosion of Conformity, from Raleigh, 
North Carolina, gained prominence through popularity among metal fans--dismayed some 
hardcore punks, especially veterans, who felt that the hardcore bands who were crossing 
over to metal styles were selling out to some of the very sensibilities that hardcore had 
organized against. Long-time hardcore punks, who remembered only a couple of years 
earlier fighting in streets with hostile metalheads, now felt that those same people were 
attempting to co-opt hardcore. These die-hard hardcore punks argued that the new long- 
haired interpreters of hardcore were merely mimicking emotions, such as raw anger, that 
they did not truly feel. 

A 1986 concert by the U.K. band Discharge in New York City generated brief international 
notoriety when a crowd of roughly 1,500 paid $10 admission and pelted the band with 
garbage, an apparent response to the band's recent turn to a more metallic sound. 

In 1985, New York's Stormtroopers of Death, an Anthrax side project, released the 
extremely popular album Speak English or Die. Though it bore similarities to Thrash metal, 
such as a characteristic bass-heavy guitar sound, and fast tempos and chord changes, the 
album was distinguished from Thrash metal by its lack of guitar solos and heavy use of 
crunchy chord breakdowns (a New York hardcore technique) known as "mosh parts". Other 
bands, most notably Suicidal Tendencies (from Los Angeles) and DRI (from Austin, Texas) 
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played music similar to that of Stormtroopers of Death. The music, dubbed Crossover in the 
1980s, is today often called punk metal. 

Many hardcore bands branched out and began experimenting with other styles, moods 
and concerns as their careers progressed in the 1980s; the music of many of these bands are 
some of the earliest examples of what became known as alternative rock. Hiisker Diui's artistic 
growth from Land Speed Record to their final album Warehouse: Songs and Stories is a chief 
example of this development. Grunge was especially heavily influenced by hardcore. The 
sense of liberation that many of the grunge bands got--that you didn't have to be the world's 
greatest musician to form a band--was at least as important as the music. Even though the 
early grunge sound was more influenced by Black Sabbath and Black Flag's My War album 
than hardcore punk rock, bands like Mudhoney and Nirvana would instill a traditional 
hardcore influence as well as take the sound into more conventional pop-oriented territory. 
(Kurt Cobain once described Nirvana's sound as "The Knack and The Bay City Rollers being 
molested by Black Flag and Black Sabbath.") The popularity of grunge ultimately resulted in 
renewed interest in American hardcore in the '90s. 

In the early '90s, bands like NOFX and Bad Religion, both of which had been around since 
the early '80s, achieved varying levels of mainstream success. They added catchy melodies 
and anthemic choruses to the hardcore template whilst removing much of the aggression 
and anger that had been the genre's trademark. While NOFX, Bad Religion and underground 
bands like Plow United are usually accepted as authentic by fans of hardcore punk, other Pop 
punk bands that had a poppier sound, such as Green Day and blink-182, were often accused 
of being "sellouts" or "posers". 

Bands that retained the aggression of '80s Hardcore into the '90s include Agnostic Front 
, The Dwarves, The Distillers and Zero Bullshit (although debatably The Dwarves and The 
Distillers took just as much from influences outside of the hardcore genre as inside it). Many 
early hardcore bands have regrouped. 

The hardcore punk scene had an influence that spread far beyond music. The straight 
edge philosophy was rooted in a faction of hardcore particularly popular on the East Coast. 
Hardcore also put a great emphasis on the DIY punk ethic, with many bands making their 
own records, flyers, and other items, and booking their own tours through an informal 
network of like-minded people. Radical environmentalism and veganism found popular 
expressions in the hardcore scene. 


Early history in Europe and the UK 


Outside of North America, the influence of Hardcore has been less universal. The 
Netherlands, Finland, Sweden, and Germany had, and continue to have, notably active and 
prolific scenes, but in the United Kingdom, more traditional punk bands like The Exploited, 
GBH, Discharge, and The Anti-Nowhere League occupied the cultural space that hardcore did 
elsewhere. These UK bands at times showed a superficial similarity to American hardcore, 
often including quick tempos and chord changes, and generally had similar political and 
social sensibilities -- but they represented a case of parallel evolution, having been musically 
inspired by the earlier London street-punk band, Sham 69, and/or the proto-speed-metal 
band, Motorhead. 
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Additionally, Discharge played a huge role in influencing the Swedish hardcore scene 
with bands such as Anti Cimex and other European bands. To this day. many hardcore bands 
from that region still have a strong Discharge and even Motorhead influence, which is 
considered by many to be the standard Swedish hardcore sound. The band Entombed is also 
cited as a huge influence of the sound, songwriting and production of Swedish hardcore 
bands from the early '90s onward. 

In much the same way, Anarcho-punk bands like Crass, Icons Of Filth, Flux Of The Pink 
Indians and Rudimentary Peni had little in common with American hardcore other than an 
uncompromising political philosophy and an abrasive aesthetic. American hardcore punks 
listened to and supported many of these British bands (shows by bands such as GBH were 
considered special events in America and drew large crowds), even while upholding a strict 
regionalism, deriding them as "rock stars" and anyone too fond of them as "poseurs." 
(Expressive fans of the influential UK anarcho-punk collective Crass, were called 
"crassholes.") 

American hardcore bands who visited the UK (such as Black Flag, in 1981) encountered 
equally ambivalent attitudes. Visiting European hardcore bands suffered no such prejudice 
in the U.S., with Italian bands Raw Power and Negazione, and the Dutch BGK, enjoying 
widespread popularity. 

It should also be mentioned that there in the more underground part of the UK scene, 
around the same time and a little later than the already mentioned bands existed, grew a 
hardcore sound and scene, inspired by continental European/Scandinavian, Japanese and 
U.S. bands. It was started by bands like (and the people in) Asylum, Genocide Association and 
Plasmid, that from their material and inspiration -- only heard at live shows, and released on 
demo tapes and compilations in the mid '80s -- would evolve into bands like Heresy, Ripcord, 
early Napalm Death, Hellbastard, Doom, Satanic Malfunctions and Extreme Noise Terror. 

The most important influences among late '80s UK bands was (among others): GISM, 
Confuse, Siege and Septic Death, as well as Discard, Anti Cimex and more metallic bands like 
Celtic Frost and Metallica. They had a solid background in the Anarcho-punk sound, scene 
and way of thinking, as well. 

About the continental European hardcore sound and scene(s), there was a huge number 
of bands that could be described as something in between the dominating UK bands and US 
bands. The band that had the biggest influence among them all, was the allready mentioned 
Discharge. But also Circle Jerks, Bad Brains and Black Flag left their mark on European 
hardcore (especially in Italy). Other key influences were: Dead Kennedys, Disorder and 
Millions Of Dead Cops. Some notable bands from that era and these countries were 
Wretched, Raw Power, Declino, Negazione, Indigesti (Italy), H.H.H., MG-15, Eskorbuto 
(Spain), Inferno, Vorkriegsjugend, Scapegoats (Germany), U.B.R. (Slovenia), Kafka Process, 
Barn Av Regnbuen (Norway), Heimat-Los (France), Larm, BGK (Holland), Vi, Enola Gay, 
O.H.M.(Denmark), Dezerter, Armia, Moskwa, Siekiera (Poland), Kaaos, Rutto, Kansan Uutiset, 
Terveet Kadet, Appendix (Finland), Headcleaners, Asocial, Missbrukarna, Sound Of Disaster 
and Anti-cimex (Sweden). 

Examples of bands who continued to play that style of hardcore in the '90s include: Seein 
Red, Uutuus, Kirous, Health Hazard, Totalitar, Los Crudos, Sin Dios, and Detestation. 
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Hardcore in the 1990s 


Even though American Hardcore is often thought of solely as a product of 1980s 
Reaganism, many bands have continued to play an aggressive form of punk rock similar to 
hardcore well into the 1990s and even into the early 2000s. 

Many of the '90s/'00s hardcore bands began to include new sounds into hardcore while 
retaining hardcore's aggression. Notorious Boston band Blood for Blood released "Outlaw 
Anthems" in which they changed from their hardcore roots to what they call "hardcore rock 
n' roll." Seattle's Zeke incorporated the heavier guitar sound and ranted vocals similar to 
Stormtroopers of Death into hardcore and, eventually, evolved into a thrash metal band. 
Other bands to follow a similar, hardcore metal, path include Pennywise, The Opposed 
(Cincinnati) and The Dwarves. 


Heavy Hardcore 


Being a chiefly urban phenomenon, hardcore often reflected the life of its players and 
fans. The incorporation of heavy metal (both musically and mentality-wise) led to a sect of 
hardcore bands branching off into heavier, more brutal directions. Sheer Terror from New 
York put out a demo in 1985 called No Grounds For Pity. The music within contained a brutal 
mixture of punk rock, Motorhead style speed, and Discharge's intense vocal delivery that was 
a great deal heavier than most hardcore in the scene. Sheer Terror's music, along with 
elements such as Biohazard's mixture of metal and hip hop beats, Madball's brutal and 
unforgiving depictions of urban life, and Judge's syncopated musical breaks gave birth to 
what is variously called heavy hardcore, brutal hardcore, and toughguy. Other notable bands 
who helped spur the genre on in early years include Killing Time, Maximum Penalty, and the 
infamous Carnivore. 

Essentially the "heavy hardcore" sound is an amalgamation of deep, hoarse vocals 
(though rarely as deep or guttural as death metal), downtuned guitars, thrashy drum 
rhythms inspired directly from earlier hardcore bands, and slow, staccato low-end musical 
breaks, known colloquially as "breakdowns". Some bands tend to focus more on breakdowns 
than others (such as New Jersey's Redline), and others tend not to rely on them too much, 
letting the overall songwriting and feel drive the music (Troy, New York's Stigmata is a prime 
example). Elements such as thrash metal and hip hop are also common. Sworn Enemy and 
Boxcutter are two current respective examples of such. 

Today, the best-known representative band of the genre is most likely Hatebreed. 
Hatebreed was formed in the middle of Connecticut's strong hardcore scene in 1995 and 
quickly made a name for themselves. After releasing a split EP, a 7 Inch, and a 7 song EP 
called Under the Knife, they signed to Victory Records and released 1997's Satisfaction Is 
The Death Of Desire. The album placed the group squarely in the spotlight of the hardcore 
scene, and can be found on many diehard fans' top ten lists. From there Hatebreed managed 
to cross over into the heavy metal scene through tours with Slayer and Slipknot, and later 
signed to Universal Records. 

It would be impossible to have a discussion on "heavy hardcore" without mentioning 
some of the the aggressive bands that came out of the early 90's, particularly the Northeast, 
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who helped pioneered the mixture of old school hardcore with death metal. Brooklyn, NY's 
Merauder and Confusion along with Jackson Heights, NY's Dmize are perhaps the finest 
examples, crossing bands like Kreator and Obituary with New York Hardcore. Darkside NYC, 
formed by Alan Blake of Sheer Terror fame around the same time, was often compared to 
Celtic Frost meets Sheer Terror musically and Negative Approach meets Crumbsuckers 
vocally, a devastiatingly brutal combination. (Alan Blake is credited as the man who brought 
Celtic Frost to New York Hardcore!!) They were also known for incorporating blast parts as 
a direct death metal/grindcore influence. Dmize, Confusion and Darkside NYC managed to 
achieve cult status in the U.S., Europe and Japan while only playing shows in the Northeast 
during their short existences. Merauder went on to sign to Century Media and tour the world, 
and still performs today, albeit with various lineup changes. In upstate NY, All Out War, 
formed with ex-Merauder members gained an extremewly violent repuation as members of 
their audience would pummel the hell out of each other - many shows often ended in a full 
scale riot! As a result, many clubs were loathe to have these kinds of bands perform. When 
All Out War played, hundreds of people would show up. They went on to release 3 incredibly 
heavy albums on Victory Records and has also toured the world. Most of the bands playing 
"heavy hardcore" today inevitably cite these bands as an influence. 

In Baltimore, MD, Next Step Up put the City That Bleeds on the map with their heavy 
guttural rendition of hardcore and brutal mosh breakdowns. Their ex-members have all 
remained in music and have gone on to start perhaps a dozen newer bands, namely Wake Up 
Cold, The Unyoung Heroes, Hell To Pay. 

Early in the 1990s, Earth Crisis fused hardcore's ethic and simplistic aggression with 
brutal metallic syncopation to create an unforgivingly heavy sound. This, combined with the 
band's near-militant stance on veganism, animal rights, and the straight edge movement 
(inspired heavily by the band Vegan Reich) ensured them popularity, if not notoriety in the 
scene for years. 

Though certainly not representative of all listeners, this particular scene of hardcore is 
known for (and sometimes looked down upon for) its stereotypical image and attitude of 
inner city street thugs with fake gangster mentalities. Again, it must be noted that much of 
hardcore's fanbase has always revolved around inner city youth. With the popularity of inner 
city fashion and image, and the similarities of some of the heavier bands' music to hip hop, it 
is not surprising that the two would end up crossing over. Of course actual hardcore/hip hop 
crossovers were most likely the catalyst of much of the image, such as Biohazard's general 
sound and collaborations with Onyx, KRS-One's appearance on a Sick Of It All song, Madball's 
streetwise attitude, and New Jersey's E-Town Concrete, a brutally heavy Biohazard- 
influenced band. 

Other sources of negative connotations in heavy hardcore come the tendency in various 
scenes for fans to be part of "crews" that, also stereotypically, lie somewhere in between a 
group of close-knit friends and a full out gang. Typically these crews will give themselves 3 
or 4 letter acronyms for names and refer to (and defend) each other and their close friends 
like a family. Madball, Dmize and H20's involvement in New York's DMS (Doc Martin Skin) 
crew is probably the most famous example. Despite the image and bad publicity this sort of 
thing can bring, most crews simply are just a group of close knit friends. Although this is true, 
others that have made themselves known as a "crew" may make bad influences in their local 
scenes, such as Visalia, CA's "division" of SYG (STAND YOUR GROUND), who seem to look for 
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trouble and start fights at shows by hardcore dance into the crowd of bystanders at the edge 
of the circle pits (causing the bystander to push the "dancer back" and the "dancer" comes 
back throwing punches). They also have a heavy "gangster" like image ("SYG" graffiti logos 
on their shirts and boxers, baggy-saggy pants, and baseball caps cocked to the side) and 
openly listen to rap/hip-hop. To many old school punks (crusties, street punks, and 
deathrockers), this is equivalent to heresy. Not all groups of SYG's crews are like this though, 
as these groups of "wannabes" have been confronted by their Los Angeles (and other Inner 
City groups) for their unintelligent actions against their own kind, and have backed down or 
lost (brutally) to a challenge/fight. Other "crews" have also confronted such groups such as 
FHS (Fresno Hate Squad) and FHC/FCHC (Fresno Hardcore/Fresno City Hardcore), 
whenever those that oppose the fun and positivity of the scene may cause trouble. Some 
hardcore Crews are almost novelties in the way they are. For example, VKC (Visalia Kid 
Core)-- Which is-- quite commically-- a group of "punks" between the ages of 10-13 years old 
that are recognized by their novel dress style of comic book superheroes. 

Throughout the following couple decades the newer style became just as predominant as 
its faster cousin. Prominent bands include 25 ta Life, Vision Of Disorder, 100 Demons, All Out 
War, Neglect, Shattered Realm, Death Threat, Next Step Up, E-Town Concrete, Hoods, 
Subzero, Sworn Enemy, Breakdown, Knuckledust, Mushmouth, Settle The Score, Angel Crew, 
and The Bad Luck 13 Riot Extravaganza who became infamous for their unpredictable and 
chaotic live sets. 


Progression and experimentation 


In the late '80s bands like No Means No (British Columbia, Canada) and Victim's Family 
(Northern California) created a new style of powerful music by blending aggressive elements 
from hardcore with other influences such as psychedelic or progressive rock, noise, jazz, or 
math rock (a development sometimes termed jazzcore). This path was followed in the early 
90s by Mr Bungle, Candiria and lesser known bands such as Deep Turtle (Finland), Ruins 
(Japan) and Tear of a Doll (France). The noisecore played by Melt-Banana (Tokyo) was 
probably a separate evolution. Other important hardcore-based or influenced bands in this 
area included the avant-garde Naked City, formed by saxophonist John Zorn, and Neurosis, 
who started as a hardcore band before exploring slower tempos and dark ambiance to evolve 
a style of their own. 

There were also many bands who started to incorporate emotional and personal aspects 
into their music, influenced by the sounds coming out of Washington, D.C. and Dischord 
Records, which by the late 90s had grown and fused with more traditional punk to create 
emo (a contraction of ‘emotional hardcore’). The Nation of Ulysses was one of the most 
influential bands to come out of D.C., combining dissonant guitars similar to those of Black 
Flag, elements of jazz, and a seemingly absurdist (or situationist) political ideology. Their 
sound and fashion sense would be of particular influence on the San Diego scene. 

Ebullition Records, from Santa Barbara, California, was a record label that tended to 
feature and distribute this type of music. These bands remained political, but tended to focus 
more on personal politics. Examples of these bands would be Endpoint, Groundwork, Split 
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Lip and others. Born Against, from both New York and Baltimore, Maryland, played 
politically aware hardcore. 

The San Diego Band Heroin splintered into many new bands, most notably, Antioch 
Arrow, and Clikatat Ikatowi. Antioch Arrow, were brutal and spastic, combined with a goth 
aesthetic, while Clikatat Ikatowi, combined pounding tribal drums, and dissonant guitar, 
with a post-punk aesthetic, and become one of the most unique bands of the '90s hardcore 
scene. The Locust, who started out as a fairly conventional hardcore band would develop 
their own sound; which is fast, brutal, and spastic. Some have described the Locust as Free 
Jazz meets hardcore. The Locust and their distinct sound would later be classified as power 
violence. 

Today, another common, heavier sound is represented by bands such as Mosquitos Can 
Kill, From Ashes Rise and Tragedy who play a brand of melodic sound influenced by 
crustcore. 

Gravity Records was an important record label of the '90s hardcore scene, releasing 
bands like Antioch Arrow, Clikatat Ikatowi, and The Locust; the label was later associated 
with the power violence genre. 

Straight edge also became more prominent in the 1990s with bands like Earth Crisis 
fusing metal and hardcore with militant vegan and straight edge lyrics. In the late 1990s 
there was surge of 80 revival bands which copied the sound of Youth of Today and Gorilla 
Biscuits, updating the sound with slightly faster tempos and metal breakdowns. 

A recent subgenre is Gaelic punk which first gained media attention in Scotland in 2005 
with veteren anarcho-punks Oi Polloi starting to record in Scots Gaelic. They have been 
joined by Seattle's Mill a h-Uile Rud who play tuneful hardcore but sing entirely in Gaelic. 
Their repetoire includes a Gaelic version of 'Sheena is a Punk Rocker". 


Hardcore today 


There are still many bands today that follow the lines of original hardcore. It has evolved 
somewhat since the '80s but still follows many of the ideals. 

There are also many contemporary bands who play hardcore in an original, purist sense 
while attempting to add even more intensity to the music. These bands often adhere to a 
specific local flavor of hardcore. Another common trend is to try to capture the sound of 
influential bands from an earlier era. One example of this would be D-beat bands who 
emulate the early music of Discharge, like Deathcharge, Dischange and the Japanese band 
Disclose. 

Additionally, the name "Hardcore" has been applied with increasing frequency to what 
most would consider heavy metal. Groups like Inside Recess, Bleeding Through, Inner Surge 
and Poison the Well have fused the aggression of traditional hardcore with the intensity of 
metal. Typical of this "metalcore" genre are heavy breakdown parts and harshly delivered 
vocals, sometimes verging on death metal growl. As this new kind of music has evolved, so 
has the sub-culture associated with it; for example, fashioncore. In the 1990s the name 
"hardcore" even came to be applied to a genre of electronica having nothing in common with 
hardcore punk. 

Although the term "Hardcore" has come to be attached to this kind of music, some fans 
of traditional Hardcore deride its use. Today, some reserve the term "Hardcore" for the style 
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of the early 1980s, referring to today's genre as "Street Punk." A good example is the 
California band Final Conflict. 

There is also an emerging hardcore scene, predominantly in California, of hardcore punk. 
Mostly bands involving younger people, places such as the Burnt Ramen, Warm Water Cove 
and long beach wherehouse continue to host DIY punk shows. Bands such as Gnar, Deadfall, 
K-BAR, and most importantly WARKRIME bring a hostile approach to modern hardcore, 
taking the sound of older bay area bands and making it their own. 
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Grunge music 


Grunge music (sometimes also referred to as the Seattle Sound) is a genre of alternative 
rock inspired by hardcore punk, heavy metal, and indie rock. It became commercially 
successful in the late 1980s and early 1990s, peaking in mainstream popularity between 
1991 and 1994. Bands from cities in the Pacific Northwest of the United States, such as 
Seattle, Washington, Olympia, Washington, and Portland, Oregon, created grunge and later 
made it popular with mainstream audiences. The genre is closely associated with Generation 
Xin the US, since it was popularized in tandem with the rise in popularity of the generation's 
name.“ The popularity of grunge was one of the earliest phenomena that distinguished the 
popular music of the 1990s from that of the 1980s. 


Style, roots, and influences 


Grunge music is generally characterized by "dirty" guitar, strong riffs, and heavy 
drumming. The "dirty" sound resulted both from a stylistic change in the standard method 
of playing punk rock, and from the common use of guitar distortion and feedback. Grunge 
involves slower tempos and dissonant harmonies that are generally not found in punk. The 
lyrics are typically angst-filled — anger, frustration, ennui, sadness, fear, and depression are 
often explored in grunge songs. These lyrics may have come from the feelings of angst that 
are common in adolescence; many grunge musicians began their careers as teenagers or 
young adults. However, other factors, such as poverty, discomfort with social prejudices, and 
a general disenchantment with the state of society may also have influenced grunge lyricism. 
Nevertheless, not all grunge songs dealt with such emotions: Nirvana's satirical "In Bloom" 
is a notable example of more humorous writing. In fact, several grunge songs are filled with 
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either a dark or fun sense of humor as well (for example, Mudhoney's "Touch Me, I'm Sick!" 
or Tad's "Stumblin' Man"), though this often went unnoticed by the general public. Much of 
the humor in grunge satirized heavy metal and other forms of rock music that were popular 
during the 1980s. 

Grunge evolved out of the Pacific Northwest's local punk rock scene, inspired by local 
punk bands such as The Fartz, The U-Men, the feedback- and distortion-intensive The 
Accused, and pop-punksters The Fastbacks.[3] Above all, the slow, heavy sound of The 
Melvins was the biggest influence on grunge. Both The Melvins and the punk band The 
Wipers (also influential) are themselves considered grunge bands by some fans of the genre, 
although others classify them as hardcore punk bands. Aside from its punk origins, the 
grunge movement had strong roots in the musical and youth culture of the American 
northwest. The musical resemblance to such 1960s northwest bands as the Wailers and, 
most particularly, the Sonics, is unmistakable. 

Mark Arm, the vocalist for the Seattle band Green River (and later Mudhoney), is widely 
credited for being the first to use the term "grunge" to describe the style. However, Arm used 
the term pejoratively; he called the band's style "pure grunge, pure shit". This was not seen 
as being negative by the media, and the term was subsequently applied to all music that 
sounded similar to Green River's style.“ It is likely that the term was seen as appropriate 
because of the "dirty" guitar sound that grunge is known for (the word grunge itself means 
"dirt") and the unkempt appearance of most bands of the genre which was in direct 
contradiction to the relatively polished look of hair metal bands of the late 1980s. 

Formed in 1983, Green River is widely believed to have created the genre, and was a large 
inspiration for many grunge bands despite the band's relatively low level of commercial 
success. After the band split up in 1988, members of Green River formed Mudhoney and 
Mother Love Bone, continuing on their style. Green River, who used a harder sound in their 
performance than many later grunge bands, inspired other early grunge bands such as 
Soundgarden and Alice in Chains to use a similarly hard style. However, the sound of the 
genre became a mix of the earlier grunge style and alternative rock shortly before its 
mainstream success in the 1990s. This is most often credited to Nirvana's style, which 
combined the sound of earlier grunge bands with that of The Pixies. Nirvana's use of the 
Pixies' "soft verse, hard chorus" style popularized this stylistic approach in both grunge and 
other alternative rock genres. 

Grunge's unique sound is often said to have resulted from Seattle's isolation from other 
alternative rock scenes. However, outside of the Pacific northwest, other musicians are said 
to have influenced grunge. Such northeastern bands as Sonic Youth and Dinosaur Jr. are 
considered important influences on the grunge sound; both groups championed many 
Seattle bands who would later achieve notoriety. The influence of the Pixies on Nirvana — 
and through them on other bands — is also unquestionable. The Minnesota hardcore 
punk/alternative rock band Hisker Di are also believed by some to have been an influence. 
After Neil Young played live a few times with Pearl Jam and recorded the album Mirror Ball 
with them, some members of the media gave Young the questionable title "Godfather of 
Grunge," a claim grounded mainly on his work with his band Crazy Horse. Australia's The 
Scientists and Detroit's proto-punk luminaries the Stooges and MC5 are also noted 
influences. 
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Mudhoney's Steve Turner says that Black Flag's 1984 record My War and its supporting 
tours were major influences on many Seattle bands. The record found the Los Angeles punk 
rock stalwarts slowing their tempi considerably and injecting a potent dose of heavy metal, 
though to considerable derision and disgust from some fans. Turner says that "A lot of other 
people around the country hated the fact that Black Flag slowed down. ... but up here it was 
really great — we were like 'Yay!' They were weird and fucked-up sounding."[7] While 
elements of heavy metal made their way into the grunge sound, the genre continued to 
remain more loyal to its punk roots. The mentality of the musicians was still very deeply 
rooted in the punk scene, with many bands adhering to the DIY ethic. The hardcore punk 
band Bad Brains was also a huge influence on grunge. Dave Grohl of Nirvana said, "Seeing 
Bad Brains live was, without a doubt, always one of the most intense, powerful experiences 
you could ever have... They made me absolutely determined to become a musician, they 
basically changed my life, and changed the lives of everyone who saw them." Fellow Nirvana 
bandmate and bassist Krist Novoselic said that their single "In Bloom" "sounded like a Bad 
Brains song." [8] Bad Brains' albums I Against I and Quickness helped pioneer the 
combination of hardcore and metal styles into a single sound. 

Grunge concerts were known for being straightforward, high-energy performances. 
Grunge bands avoided the complex, high budget presentations that bands from other musical 
genres such as heavy metal were known for; complex light arrays, pyrotechnics, and other 
technological visual effects unrelated to playing the music were not part of the concerts. 
Instead, the bands presented themselves no differently from any local band, using only their 
instruments and their own presence as visual "effects" (neither being budgeted higher than 
what was needed). The concerts did have some level of interactivity though, presented in the 
form of the mosh pit. Fans and musicians alike would participate in stage diving, crowd 
surfing, headbanging, and pogoing, though the audiences at grunge concerts were best 
known for their extremely enthusiastic moshing. The mosh pits would be located close to the 
stage, allowing such interaction between the audience and the band. 


Mainstream popularity 


Prior to its popularity, grunge was listened to mostly by those who played the music. 
Bands would play at clubs with very few people in attendance, most of which were from 
other performing bands. Others who listened to the music in those early days were often 
people who were "just trying to get out of the rain" as many attendants would claim. As bands 
began to issue albums, independent labels became the key catalysts in bringing the music to 
the local public. Many of the more successful bands of the era were associated with Seattle's 
Sub Pop record label. Other record labels in the Pacific Northwest that helped promote 
grunge included EMpTy Records, Estrus Records, C/Z Records, and PopLlama Records. (1101 

A seminal release in the development of grunge was 1986's Deep Six compilation, 
released by C/Z Records (later reissued on A&M). The record featured mutliple tracks by six 
bands: Soundgarden, the Melvins, Green River, Malfunkshun, Skin Yard, and the U-Men; for 
many of them it was their first appearance on record. The artists had "a mostly heavy, 
aggressive sound that melded the slower tempos of heavy metal with the intensity of 
hardcore".[11] As Sub Pop producer Jack Endino recalled, "People just said, ‘Well, what kind 
of music is this? This isn't metal, it's not punk, What is it? '[. ..] People went 'Eureka! These 
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bands all have something in common." Later in '86 Bruce Pavitt released the Sub Pop 100 
compilation as well as Green River's Dry As A Bone EP as part of his new label Sub Pop. An 
early Sub Pop catalog described the Green River EP as "ultra-loose GRUNGE that destroyed 
the morals of a generation" .121 

In November 1988, Sub Pop took their initial step towards popularizing grunge with the 
Sub Pop Singles Club, a subscription service that would allow subscribers to receive singles 
by local bands on a monthly basis by mail. This increased grunge's following locally, and 
allowed Sub Pop to become a powerful company in the local scene. According to Sub Pop 
founders Bruce Pavitt and Jonathan Poneman, grunge's popularity began to flourish after 
journalist Everett True from the British magazine Melody Maker was asked by them to write 
an article on the local music scene. This helped to make grunge known outside of the local 
area during the late 1980s, giving the genre its first major spurt of popularity. Mudhoney is 
often credited as having been the biggest commercial success for grunge during this time, 
and was the most successful grunge band until the end of the 80s. Still, grunge would not 
become a huge national phenomenon in the US until the 1990s. 

Nirvana is generally credited for breaking the genre into the popular consciousness in 
1991. The popularity of Nirvana's song "Smells Like Teen Spirit", from the album Nevermind, 
surprised the entire music industry. The album became a #1 hit around much of the world, 
and paved the way for more bands, including, most popularly, Pearl Jam. Pearl Jam, in fact, 
had released their debut album Ten a month earlier in August 1991, but album sales only 
picked up after the success of Nirvana. For many audiences then and later, grunge came to 
be almost totally associated with these two bands and their punky, rebellious attitude 
towards mainstream mores as well as cultural and social institutions. By 1993, other popular 
Seattle-based bands (most notably Alice in Chains and Soundgarden) would also become 
extremely successful. Some bands from other regions, such as Stone Temple Pilots from San 
Diego, Australia's Silverchair, and Great Britain's Bush also became popular by the mid- 
90s.u51 

Most grunge fans and music critics believe that grunge emerged as a popular genre and 
was embraced by mainstream audiences in reaction to the declining popularity of hair metal. 
Hair metal bands, such as Motley Crue, Poison, and Warrant, had been dominating the charts 
during the 1980s (especially in the United States) despite being looked down upon by most 
critics. Hair metal was known for macho (some critics have said misogynist) lyrics, anthemic 
riffs, and a perceived lack of social consciousness, especially in the race to attract mainstream 
audiences. These aspects were popular during the 1980s, but they began to have the 
opposite effect on audiences towards the end of the decade. Grunge, however, sharply 
contrasted to hair metal; its lyrics avoided machismo and used a simpler style similar to 
punk. With a viable alternative to hair metal realized by the public, the popularity of hair 
metal began to die off as the popularity of grunge began to rise. 

Grunge fans in the Pacific Northwest believed that the media gave excessive importance 
to the clothing worn by grunge musicians and fans, along with other aspects of the local 
culture. Clothing commonly worn by grunge fans in the Northwest in its early years was a 
blend of the punk aesthetic with the typical outdoorsy clothing (most notably flannel shirts) 
of the region. The "fashion" did not evolve out of a conscious attempt to create an appealing 
fashion, but due to the inexpensiveness of such clothes and the warmth that they provided 
for the cold climate of the region. The media, rather than focusing on the music, would give 
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this fashion a heavy amount of exposure. In the early 1990s, the fashion industry marketed 
"grunge fashion" to a widespread audience, charging relatively high prices for clothing that 
they assumed to be popular in the grunge scene. Similarly, the media would view grunge as 
a whole culture, assuming it to be Generation X's attempt to create a culture similar to the 
hippie counterculture of the previous generation. Rather than focus on the music, much of 
the media focused on other superficial aspects of the musicians and fans. An interesting case 
of this superficiality backfiring on the media was the grunge speak hoax, which caused The 
New York Times to print a fake list of slang terms that supposedly were used in the grunge 
scene. This was later proven to be a prank by Sub Pop's Megan Jasper. The excesses of this 
media hype would also be documented in the 1996 documentary Hype!.14 

While such superficiality bothered Seattle-area grunge fans, most grunge musicians from 
the area continued to dress in the way that they had prior to popularity. Some musicians 
from outside the region also began to dress similarly. In the rock world, expensive, designer 
clothing was shunned in favor of less elaborate clothing; some common items worn included 
flannel, jeans, boots (often Doc Martens), and Converse sneakers. Many young fans outside 
of the region embraced this style for its simple defiance of the norms of the era's popular 
culture, which was seen by many of them as corporate-dominated and superficial. In 
England, youth who dressed in this fashion were sometimes called grungers, while the term 
grungies was often used in the United States. Traditional rock and roll ostentatiousness 
became offensive to many rock music fans, inspiring an anti-fashion trend. Oddly, this 
attitude helped the fashion industry push their "grunge fashion" line, turning the fans' 
defiance to fashion against them. As a result, many grunge fans dropped the "traditional" 
grunge fashion soon after having embraced it; the industry stopped marketing it shortly 
afterwards. 

Many notable events happened during the "grunge era" of music that may not have 
happened had grunge never become popular. Alternative rock, previously heard mostly in 
local clubs, on college radio, and on independent record labels, became popular in the 
mainstream as major record labels sought out more previously obscure music styles to sell 
to the public. The traveling festival Lollapalooza came about as a result of this, with grunge 
being a major part of the 1992 and 1993 events. In the media's spotlight, grunge became part 
of the pop culture, most notably being a major part of the 1992 film Singles, which featured 
several grunge bands. Nirvana and Sonic Youth would star in a documentary film that same 
year, 1991: The Year Punk Broke. Riot grrrl, another hardcore punk offshoot that came into 
being in Western Washington (and was thus often seen as the feminine equivalent of 
grunge), became well known from the media coverage of the local scene. With such punk 
derivative genres becoming popular, punk itself was able to make a revival, as bands such as 
Green Day and The Offspring became chart-topping successes. Independent record labels, 
which used to rarely have success on level with major labels, were able to sell albums with 
equal or similar success as the major labels (most notably in the cases of Sub Pop and Epitaph 
Records). 


Decline of mainstream popularity 
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The mass popularity of grunge music was short-lived, however. There were several 
important factors that contributed to this. Though some of them could have single-handedly 
ended the genre's mainstream popularity, it is generally believed that more than one factor 
caused the decline. 

Most fans and music historians believe that many grunge bands were too opposed to 
mainstream stardom to actually achieve long-lasting support from major record labels. Many 
grunge bands refused to cooperate with major record labels in making radio-friendly hooks, 
and the labels found new bands that were willing to do so, albeit with a watered-down sound 
that did not sit well with the genre's long-time fans. A decline in music sales in general in 
1996 may also have influenced labels to look for different genres to promote rather than 
genres such as grunge that were popular up to that point. However, this decline may have 
been a result of the industry's use of such watered-down groups. 

Another factor that may have led to the fall of grunge's mainstream popularity was the 
advent of the sub-genre of grunge known as post-grunge. Post-grunge was a radio-friendly 
variation of grunge which lacked the "dirty" sound that most fans of grunge were used to. 
The sub-genre is generally believed to have come about at the behest of label executives who 
wanted to sell a variation of grunge that would sell to a larger audience as a result of 
sounding more like pop music. In the mid-1990s, record labels began signing several bands 
that used such a sound and gave them wide exposure. While some of these bands, such as 
Silverchair and Bush, were able to gain widespread success, many fans of grunge denounced 
post-grunge bands as being sell-outs. This is most notable in the cases of Candlebox and 
Collective Soul, who were reviled by most grunge fans. Even the commercially successful 
post-grunge bands would be given such accusations by grunge fans, causing most of them to 
have shorter spurts of popularity than earlier grunge bands. As grunge began to disappear 
from the mainstream, later post-grunge bands such as Creed and Nickelback would also 
receive such negative treatment by fans of the genre. 

Heroin use amongst grunge musicians was also a serious problem for the continuation of 
some grunge bands. Andrew Wood's death from an overdose in 1990 was the first major 
tragedy for the grunge scene, bringing an end to Mother Love Bone. Kurt Cobain's use of 
heroin is believed to have contributed to his death (though whether or not it did was never 
confirmed).[17] The deaths of Kristen Pfaff of Hole and Layne Staley of Alice in Chains in 
1994 and 2002, respectively, were also caused by heroin overdoses. It is believed by many 
that grunge effectively began its decline when Cobain died in April of 1994. Interestingly, 
Cobain had often been photographed wearing t-shirts stating that "Grunge is Dead." 

For many fans of the genre, it wasn't until the pioneering band Soundgarden disbanded 
in 1997 that they finally conceded grunge's time in the mainstream was over. Over the next 
few years grunge's mainstream popularity quickly came to an end. Many grunge bands have 
continued recording and touring with more limited success, including, most significantly, 
Pearl Jam. Grunge music still has its followers, and many of them still express their fandom 
over the Internet. Grunge's mainstream following still shows some continuation in the 
popularity of Nirvana's post-break-up releases; the previously unreleased song "You Know 
You're Right" became a chart topping hit in 2002, and the box set With the Lights Out has 
become the best selling box set of all time. 
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Prominent Seattle area bands 


Alice in Chains 
Green River 
Love Battery 
Mad Season 
Malfunkshun 


Mono Men 


Mother Love Bone 


Mudhoney 


My Sister's Machine 


Nirvana 


Pearl Jam 


Screaming Trees 


Skin Yard 


Soundgarden 


Tad 


Temple of the Dog 
The U-Men 


Willard 


Bands from outside the Seattle area 


The Fluid (Denver, CO) 
Hole (Los Angeles, CA) 
L7 (Los Angeles, CA) 
The Nymphs (Los Angeles, CA) 
Stone Temple Pilots (San Diego, CA) 


Notes 


1, 


2. 


‘The novel Generation X: Tales for an Accelerated Culture by Douglas Coupland, 
which popularized the term "Generation X", was published in 1991. Despite 
common belief, the novel makes no reference to grunge at all; Nirvana had yet to 
release "Smells Like Teen Spirit" at the time that the novel was published. Still, 
the characters’ attitudes and dress styles were seen as being reminiscent of those 
of grunge fans and musicians. 

‘Arm first used the term in 1981, before he had adopted the name under which 
he became famous. As Mark McLaughlin, he wrote a letter to a Seattle zine, 
Desperate Times, criticizing his own then-band Mr. Epp and the Calculations as 
"Pure grunge! Pure noise! Pure shit!" Clark Humphrey, who edited Desperate 
Times, cites this (Loser, 63) as the earliest use of the term to refer to a Seattle 
band, and mentions that Bruce Pavitt of SubPop popularized the term as a 
musical label in 1987-88, using it on several occasions to describe Arm's band 
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Green River. “2! As early has his 1971 essay "Psychotic Reactions and Carburetor 
Dung", rock critic Lester Bangs, used the term "grungy" in passing, although not 
to characterize a genre: "...The Count Five, who weren't so hot at it actually but 
ripped their whole routine off with such grungy spunk that I really dug 'em the 
most! "L191 

3. ‘A common claim of the media is that Geffen Records played a major role in 
marketing grunge to the mainstream audience. However, its only involvement 
was in promoting Nirvana in the 1990s. It is worth noting that Nirvana had 
already begun to gain a considerable following when they were signed to Sub 
Pop. 

4. ‘Pavitt and Poneman were both criticized for their actions. Some grunge fans felt 
that their role in popularizing grunge was done out of greed rather than an actual 
love for the music. 

5. ‘Most grunge bands that came from outside of the Pacific Northwest belonged to 
the subgenre of post-grunge. Those mentioned were not exceptions; Bush and 
Silverchair, despite their success, were heavily criticized by grunge fans for 
helping post-grunge proliferate in the music industry. Stone Temple Pilots were 
often criticized for their similarities to mainstream musicians of the previous 
decade, and some grunge fans do not believe that they count as a grunge band at 
all. 
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Rock and roll 


Rock and roll (also spelled rock'n' roll, especially in its first decade), is a genre of music 
that emerged as a defined musical style in the Southern United States in the 1950s, and 
quickly spread to the rest of the country, and the world (rhythm sample). It later evolved 
into the various sub-genres of what is now called simply ‘rock’. As a result, "rock and roll" 
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now has two distinct meanings: either traditional rock and roll in the 1950s style, or later 
rock and even pop music which may be very far from traditional rock and roll (rhythm 
sample). From the late 1950s to the mid 1990s rock was perhaps the most popular form of 
music in the western world. Rock 'n' roll is played with an electric guitar, a bass guitar, with 
a drum set, and often a piano (or keyboard). In the early style of rock and roll, early 1950's, 
saxophone was the lead instrument, replaced by guitar in the late 50's. 


Precursors and origins 


Rock and roll emerged as a defined musical style in America in the 1950s, though 
elements of rock and roll can be heard in rhythm and blues records as far back as the 1920s. 
Early rock and roll combined elements of blues, boogie woogie, jazz, rhythm and blues, and 
is also influenced by traditional Appalachian folk music, gospel, as well as country and 
western. Going back even further, rock and roll can trace a foundational lineage to the old 
Five Points district of mid-19th century New York City, the scene of the first fusion of heavily 
rhythmic African shuffles and sand dances with melody driven European genres, particularly 
the Irish jig. Rocking was a term first used by black gospel singers in the American South to 
mean something akin to spiritual rapture. By the 1940s, however, the term was used as a 
double entendre, ostensibly referring to dancing, but with the hidden subtextual meaning of 
sex; an example of this is Roy Brown's "Good Rocking Tonight". This type of song was usually 
relegated to "race music" (the music industry code name for rhythm and blues) outlets and 
was rarely heard by mainstream white audiences. In 1951, Cleveland, Ohio disc jockey Alan 
Freed began playing this type of music for his white audience, and it is Freed who is credited 
with coining the phrase "rock and roll" to describe the rollicking R&B music that he brought 
to the airwaves. Rock "n" Roll Also was known as music that was created with R&B and Boogy 
Woogie mixed it was originally black music until white musicians liked it and made it popular 
with white teens 

There is much debate as to what should be considered the first rock and roll record. 
Candidates include the 1951 "Rocket 88" by Jackie Brenston & His Delta Cats, or later and 
more widely-known hits like Chuck Berry's "Maybelline" or "Johnny B. Goode" or Bo 
Diddley's "Bo Diddley" or Bill Haley & His Comets' "Rock Around the Clock" or, as Rolling 
Stone magazine pointed out, to some controversy, in 2005, "That's all right", Elvis Presley's 
first single for SUN records, in Memphis. Some historians go further back, pointing to 
musicians like Fats Domino, who were recording in the 40s in styles largely indistinguishable 
from rock and roll; these include Louis Jordan's "Caldonia" (1945), Jack Guthrie's "The Oakie 
Bookie" (1947) and Benny Carter and Paul Vandervoort II's "Rock Me to Sleep" (1950). Even 
Benny Goodman made recordings in the early 1940s with the pioneering electric guitarist 
Charlie Christian which use many techniques later utilized by rock and rollers. If we agree 
with Huey Lewis that "The heart of rock and roll is the beat," and we examine the beat and 
set out to define it, we immediately find that the rock and roll beat is almost the same as the 
boogie woogie beat. Both are 8 to the bar, 12 bar blues, and the essential difference is that 
rock and roll has a greater emphasis on the back beat than boogie woogie...if you take any 
boogie woogie record of the 30's or 40's, and sit a drummer down to play snare on the 
backbeat, then you have turned it into rock and roll. 
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Main artists starting to score in the main hit charts from 1955 onward included the 
influential and pioneering: Bill Haley, Elvis Presley, Fats Domino, Little Richard, Chuck Berry, 
Jerry Lee Lewis, and Buddy Holly. 


Early North American rock and roll (1953-1963) 


Whatever the beginning, it is clear that rock appeared at a time when racial tensions in 
the United States were coming to the surface. African Americans were protesting segregation 
of schools and public facilities. The "separate but equal" doctrine was nominally overturned 
by the Supreme Court in 1954. It can hardly be a coincidence, then, that a musical form 
combining elements of white and black music should arise, and that this music should 
provoke strong reactions, of all types, in all Americans. 

The phrase was heard on Louis Jordan and His Tympany Five's version of Tamburitza 
Boogie recorded on August 18, 1950, in New York City. However, there are earlier usages of 
the term, such as the 1949 record, "Rock And Roll Blues," by Erline Harris, and the 1948 
record by Wild Bill Moore, "Rock And Roll," as well as a record by Paul Bascomb with the 
same title, though a completely different song, in 1947. Even as early as 1922, Trixie Smith 
had a song titled "My Man Rocks Me with One Steady Roll," but the phrase was first recorded 
in 1916, on the Little Wonder record label, in a song called The Camp Meeting Jubilee, where 
the singers say "We've been rocking and rolling in your arms, in the arms of Moses." 

On March 21, 1952 in Cleveland, Alan Freed (also known as Moondog) organized the first 
rock and roll concert, titled "The Moondog Coronation Ball" The audience and the 
performers were mixed in race and the evening ended after one song in a near-riot as 
thousands of fans tried to get into the sold-out venue. 

The culture industry soon understood that there was a white market for black music that 
was beyond the stylistic boundaries of rhythm and blues and so social prejudice and racial 
barriers could do nothing against market forces. Rock and roll was an overnight success in 
the U.S. making ripples across the Atlantic, culminating in 1964 with the British Invasion. By 
the end of the decade, rock had spread throughout the world. In Australia, for example, 
Johnny O'Keefe became perhaps the first modern rock star of that country, and beginning a 
long history of Australian rock. 


Rockabilly 


In 1954, Elvis Presley recorded at Sam Phillips' Sun studios in Memphis, the regional hit 
"That's All Right, Mama." Elvis played a rock and country & western fusion called rockabilly, 
which was characterized by hiccupping vocals, slapping bass and a spastic guitar style. He 
became the first superstar rock musician. 

It was the following year's "Rock Around the Clock" by Bill Haley & The Comets that really 
set the rock boom in motion, though. The song was one of the biggest hits in history, and 
frenzied teens flocked to see Haley and the Comets perform it, even causing riots in some 
places; "Rock Around the Clock" was a breakthrough for both the group and for all of rock 
and roll music. If everything that came before laid the groundwork, "Clock" certainly set the 
mold for everything else that came after. With its combined rockabilly and R & B influences, 
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"Clock" topped the U.S. charts for several weeks, and became wildly popular in places like 
Australia and Germany. The single, released by independent label Festival Records in 
Australia, was the biggest-selling recording in the country at the time. In 1957, Jerry Lee 
Lewis and Buddy Holly became the first rock musicians to tour Australia, marking the 
expansion of the genre into a worldwide phenomenon. That same year, Bill Haley & The 
Comets toured Europe bringing rock 'n' roll to that continent for the first time. His Rock 
Around the Clock was recorded in 1954 with limited sales, but sales of the record exploded 
in 1955 after the release of the Movie "Blackboard Jungle," which used it in the opening 
sequence. 


Covers 


Through the late 1940s and early 1950s, R&B music had been gaining a stronger beat and 
a wilder style, with artists such as Fats Domino and Johnny Otis speeding up the tempos and 
increasing the backbeat to great popularity on the juke joint circuit. Before the efforts of 
Freed and others, black music was taboo on many white-owned radio outlets. However, 
savvy artists and producers quickly recognized the potential of rock, and raced to cash in 
with white versions of this black music. White musicians also fell in love with the music and 
played it everywhere they could. 

Covering was customary in the music industry at the time. One of the first successful rock 
and roll covers was Wynonie Harris's transformation of Roy Brown's "Good Rocking 
Tonight" from a jump blues to a showy rocker. The most notable trend, however, was white 
pop covers of black R&B numbers. Exceptions to this rule were found, such as Wynonie 
Harris covering the Louis Prima rocker, "Oh Babe," in 1950, and Amos Milburn covering what 
may have been the first white rock and roll record, Hardrock Gunter's "Birmingham Bounce," 
in 1949. 

Black performers saw their songs recorded by white performers, an important step in 
the dissemination of the music, but often at the cost of feeling and authenticity. Most 
famously, Pat Boone recorded sanitized versions of Little Richard songs, though Boone found 
"Long Tall Sally" so intense that he couldn't cover it. Later, as those songs became popular, 
the original artists' recordings received radio play as well. Little Richard once called Pat 
Boone from the audience and introduced him as "the man who made me a millionaire". 

The cover versions were not necessarily straightforward imitations. For example, Bill 
Haley's incompletely bowdlerized cover of "Shake, Rattle and Roll" transformed Big Joe 
Turner's humorous and racy tale of adult love into an energetic teen dance number, while 
Georgia Gibbs replaced Etta James's tough, sarcastic vocal in "Roll With Me, Henry" (covered 
as "Dance With Me, Henry") with a perkier vocal more appropriate for an audience 
unfamiliar with the song to which James's song was an answer, Hank Ballard's "Work With 
Me, Annie". 


British rock and roll 


The Trad jazz movement brought blues artists to Britain, and in 1955 Lonnie Donegan's 
version of "Rock Island Line" began Skiffle music which inspired many young people to have 
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a go, including John Lennon whose "The Quarrymen", formed in March 1957, would 
gradually change and develop into The Beatles. This primed the United Kingdom to respond 
creatively to American rock and roll which had an impact across the globe. In Britain, skiffle 
groups, record collecting and trend-watching were in full bloom among the youth culture 
prior to the rock era, and color barriers were less of an issue with the idea of separate "race 
records" seeming almost unimaginable. Countless British youths listened to R&B and rock 
pioneers and began forming their own bands. Britain quickly became a new center of rock 
and roll. 

In 1958 three British teenagers formed a good rock and roll group, Cliff Richard and the 
Drifters (later renamed Cliff Richard and the Shadows). The group recorded a hit, "Move It", 
marking not only what is held to be the very first true British rock 'n' roll single, but also the 
beginning of a different sound — British rock. Richard and his band introduced many 
important changes, such as using a "lead guitarist" (virtuoso Hank Marvin) and an electric 
bass. 

The British scene developed, with others including Tommy Steele and Adam Faith vying 
to emulate the stars from the U.S.. Some touring acts attracted particular popularity in 
Britain, an example being Gene Vincent. This inspired many British teens to begin buying 
records and follow the music scene, thus laying the groundwork for Beatlemania. 

At the start of the '60s instrumental dance music was very popular, with hits including 
Apache by The Shadows and Telstar by The Tornados from a British branch of Surf 
instrumental music. 

In the 1970s Britain was subject to three major musical renovations - "glam rock" (largely 
influenced by the "sexual revolution" and lasting roughly from 1971 to 1975), the infulential 
punk rock movement from 1976 to 1980, and "epic" rock (combining blues, heavy metal, 
classical music and psychedelia), popularized by the likes of Led Zeppelin, Black Sabbath, 
and Pink Floyd. 


Books 


The Fifties by Pulitzer Prize winning author David Halberstam (1996) Random House 
(ISBN 0517156075) provides information and analysis on Fifties popular culture exploring 
major social and cultural changes including television, transistor radios, the phenomenon of 
Elvis Presley and the rise of rock-and-roll. 
The Rolling Stone Illustrated History of Rock and Roll : The Definitive History of the Most 
Important Artists and Their Music by editors James Henke, Holly George-Warren, Anthony 
Decurtis, Jim Miller. (1992) Random House (ISBN 0679737286) 
The Rolling Stone Encyclopedia of Rock & Roll by Holly George-Warren, Patricia 
Romanowski, Jon Pareles (2001) Fireside Press (ISBN 0743201205) 
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Southern rock 
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Southern rock is a style of rock music that was very popular in the 1970s, and retains a fan 
base to the present. 


1950s and 1960s - Origins 


Rock music's origins lie mostly in the music of Southerners, and many stars from the first 
wave of 1950s rock and roll such as Elvis Presley, Little Richard, and Jerry Lee Lewis hailed 
from the Deep South. But the British Invasion, and the rise of folk rock and psychedelic rock 
in the middle 1960s, shifted the focus of new rock music away from the rural south and to 
large cities like Liverpool, London, New York, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

In the late 1960s, traditionalists such as Creedence Clearwater Revival (from Northern 
California), and The Band (Canadian, though drummer Levon Helm is a native Arkansan) 
revived interest in the roots of rock music. 


1970s - Peak of popularity 


Eventually the spotlight once again turned to bands from the American South. The Allman 
Brothers Band out of Macon, Georgia made their national debut in 1969 and soon gained a 
loyal following. Their blues-rock sound on one hand incorporated long jams informed by jazz 
and classical music, and on the other hand incorporated softer elements of country and folk 
with a Southern feel. The death of guitarist and leader Duane Allman in 1971 did not prevent 
them from gaining widespread popular appeal for the next several years, until internal 
tensions broke them apart after 1976. 

The Allmans were signed to Capricorn Records, a small Macon outfit headed by Phil 
Walden (former manager of Otis Redding). Anumber of somewhat similar acts also recorded 
on Capricorn, including the Marshall Tucker Band from South Carolina, Wet Willie from 
Alabama, Grinderswitch from Georgia (and comprised of Allmans roadies), and the Elvin 
Bishop Band from Oklahoma. 

Not on Capricorn, but loosely associated with this first wave of Southern rock, were 
Barefoot Jerry from Tennessee and the Charlie Daniels Band from Tennessee. Indeed it was 
Charlie Daniels, a big-bearded fiddler with a knack for novelty songs, who gave Southern 
rock its self-identifying anthem with his 1975 hit, "The South's Gonna Do It", whose lyrics 
mentioned all of the above bands and then asserted: "Be proud you're a rebel / Cause the 
South's gonna do it again." A year earlier, Daniels had started the Volunteer Jam, an annual 
concert held in Tennessee that would bring together many Southern rock artists in a loose 
setting. 

In the early 1970s, a different wave of hard rock Southern groups emerged that 
emphasized stripped down boogie rhythms, fast guitar leads derived from heavy metal, and 
lyrical themes borrowed from the concurrent outlaw country movement. Also mentioned in 
"The South's Gonna Do It", Lynyrd Skynyrd out of Jacksonville, Florida dominated this genre 
until the deaths of lead singer Ronnie Van Zant and other members of the group in a 1977 
airplane crash. Groups such as 38 Special, The Outlaws, Molly Hatchet, Blackfoot, and Black 
Oak Arkansas also thrived in this genre for a time. 

This branch of Southern rock's use of Southern imagery, in particular the Confederate 
Rebel Flag, and lyrics seemingly extolling redneck values drew considerable criticism and 
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derision. Some groups such as Black Oak Arkansas played up these images to the point of 
obvious parody. More attention was focused on Lynyrd Skynyrd's "Sweet Home Alabama" 
(1974), widely perceived as a redneck anthem and containing lines pointed at Neil Young's 
song "Southern Man" (which indicted Alabama as a state full of George Wallace-style 
segregationists). How Van Zant really meant "Sweet Home Alabama" is much debated, with 
many taking it as ironic or satiric and pointing out that Young and Van Zant respected each 
other as musicians. 

In any case, this redneck strain was not universal in Southern rock; the Allman Brothers 
had multiple African American members (percussionist Jai Johanny Johanson and bassist 
Lamar Williams) at a time when mainstream rock was actively resegregating. Moreover, the 
Allmans' Southern feel came more from the temperament of its music ("Hot 'Lanta", "Little 
Martha", interpolations of "Will the Circle Be Unbroken") than any explicit cultural 
identification. Phil Walden, the Allmans, and other Capricorn artists had also played a part 
in Jimmy Carter's successful, unity-based run for the presidency; Carter himself was an 
avowed Allmans fan. Even within the Skynyrd branch of Southern rock, the appearance of 
Molly Hatchet on the dance-oriented show Solid Gold showed that the redneck rock/metal 
combination had some universal appeal. 

Not all Southern rock artists fit into the above molds. The Atlanta Rhythm Section and 
the Amazing Rhythm Aces were more focussed on tight vocal harmonies, while the Dixie 
Dregs and Allmans offshoot Sea Level explored jazz fusion. 


1980s and on - Continuing influence 


Southern rock gained popularity far beyond the American south, and influenced groups 
as far flung as Australia's AC/DC and Britain's Def Leppard. Hard rock fans appreciated the 
blazing guitar solos, and working class listeners responded to the lack of glamour and rock 
star pretension in this music. 

However, by the beginning of the 1980s, with the Allmans and Skynyrd both broken, with 
Capricorn Records in bankruptcy, and with Jimmy Carter out of office, much of Southern rock 
had become thoroughly enmeshed into corporate arena rock. With the rise of MTV, New 
Wave, and hair metal, most surviving Southern rock groups were relegated to secondary or 
regional venues. 

One notable exception was Texas' ZZ Top, who had started in 1970 and were the final 
band mentioned in "The South's Gonna Do It". In the 1980s they added slick synthesizer 
production to their boogie blues sound, and skillfully used music videos to achieve great 
popularity. There were occasional hits by groups such as the Georgia Satellites as well. 

During the 1990s the Allman Brothers reunified and became a strong touring and 
recording presence again, and the jam band scene revived interest in extended improvisory 
music (although the scene also owed much to the Grateful Dead, a group that relied heavily 
on southern music traditions). Incarnations of Lynyrd Skynyrd also made themselves heard. 
Hard rock groups with southern rock touches such as Jackyl renewed some interest in 
Southern rock, while groups such as Kings of Leon combined Southern rock with rawer 
genres, such as garage rock. Classic rock radio stations played some of the more familiar 
1970s works, and Daniels' Volunteer Jam concerts were still going. 
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But most rock groups from the South, such as Georgia's R.E.M., B-52's, Widespread Panic, 
and Black Crowes, and Mississippi's Blind Melon, incorporated Southern musical and lyrical 
themes without explicitly allying with any Southern rock movement. 

In 2005 Southern rock received new exposure from an unlikely source: singer Bo Bice 
took an explicitly Southern rock sensibility and appearance to a runner-up finish on the 
massively watched but normally pop-oriented American Idol television program. Fueled by 
a key early performance of the Allmans' "Whipping Post" and later performing Skynyrd's 
"Free Bird" and, with Skynyrd on stage with him, "Sweet Home Alabama", Bice demonstrated 
- and Idol judge Randy Jackson celebrated - that Southern rock still had a place in the 
American music pantheon. More recently, metal acts like Black Label Society, Every Time | 
Die, The Showdown and Maylene and the Sons of Disaster have blended strong Southern 
Rock influences with heavy metal music. A number of crossover acts from country music also 
are reviving the genre. Among these are Drive-By Truckers, Ryan Adams, Cross Canadian 
Ragweed, The Great Divide, and Reckless Kelly. These bands often come from Oklahoma's 
Red Dirt music scene or the Texas music scene as opposed to mainstream country meccas 
like Nashville. Probably one of the more unlikely blends is that of punk and Southern Rock, 
most notably Slobberbone and Jason and the Scorchers (both now disbanded). 
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Salsa music 


Salsa music is a diverse and predominantly Caribbean and Latin genre that is popular 
across Latin America and among Latinos abroad. Salsa incorporates multiple styles and 
variations; the term can be used to describe most any form of popular Cuban-derived genre, 
such as chachacha and mambo. Most specifically, however, salsa refers to a particular style 
developed by the 1960s and '70s Cuban and Puerto Rican immigrants to the New York City 
area, and stylistic descendants like 1980s salsa romantica. The style is now practiced 
throughout Latin America, and abroad; in some countries it may be referred to as musica 
tropical.[1] Salsa's closest relatives are Cuban mambo and the son orchestras of the early 
20th century, as well as Latin jazz. The terms Latin jazz and salsa are sometimes used 
interchangeably; many musicians are considered a part of either, or both, fields, especially 
performers from prior to the 1970s. 

Salsa is essentially Cuban in stylistic origin, though it is also a hybrid of various Latin 
styles mixed with pop, jazz, rock, and R&B.#! Salsa is the primary music played at Latin dance 
clubs and is the "essential pulse of Latin music", according to author Ed Morales,“ while 
music author Peter Manuel called it the "most popular dance (music) among Puerto Rican 
and Cuban communities, (and in) Central and South America", and "one of the most dynamic 
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and significant pan-American musical phenomena of the 1970s and 1980s".) Modern salsa 
remains a dance-oriented genre and is closely associated with a style of salsa dancing. 


The word salsa 


Salsa means sauce in the Spanish language and has more recently acquired a musical 
meaning in both English and Spanish. In this sense salsa has been described as a word with 
"vivid associations but no absolute definitions, a tag that encompasses a rainbow assortment 
of Latin rhythms and styles, taking on a different hue wherever you stand in the Spanish- 
speaking world".i1 The precise scope of salsa is highly debatable. The term has been used 
by Cuban and Puerto Rican immigrants in New York analogously to swing or soul, which refer 
to a quality of emotionally and culturally genuine music in the African American community. 
In this usage salsa connotes a frenzied, "spicy" and wild musical experience that draws upon 
or reflects elements of Latin culture, regardless of the specific style. 

Various music writers and historians have traced the use of salsa to different periods of 
the 20th century. World music author Sue Steward has claimed that salsa was originally used 
in music as a "cry of appreciation for a particularly piquant or flashy solo". She cites the first 
use in this manner to an unnamed Venezuelan radio DJ.! Max Salazar traced the word back 
to the early 1930s, when Ignacio Pifierio composed "Echale Salsita", a dance song protesting 
tasteless food.! Though Salazar describes this song as the origin of salsa meaning "danceable 
Latin music", author Ed Morales has described the usage in the same song as a cry from 
Pifieiro to his band, telling them to increase the tempo to "put the dancers into high gear". 
Morales claims that later in the 1930s, vocalist Beny Moré 

would shout salsa during a performance "to acknowledge a musical moment's heat, to 
express a kind of cultural nationalist sloganeering [and to celebrate the] ‘hotness' or 
‘spiciness' of Latin American cultures".101 

Some people object to the term salsa on the basis that it is vague or misleading; for 
example, the style of musicians such as Tito Puente evolved several decades before salsa was 
arecognized genre, leading Puente to once claim that "the only salsa I know comes in a bottle. 
I play Cuban music". Because salsa can refer to numerous styles of music, some observers 
perceive the word as a marketing term designed to superficially categorize music in a way 
that appeals to non-aficionados.2 For a time the Cuban state media officially claimed that 
the term salsa music was a euphemism for authentic Cuban music stolen by American 
imperialists, though the media has since abandoned this theory.1221 

Some doubt that the term salsa has any precise and unambiguous meaning, with Peter 
Manuel, for example, describing it as "nothing more than a new spin on the traditional 
rhythms of Cuban music" and "at once (both) a modern marketing concept and the cultural 
voice of a new generation", representative of a "crystallization of a Latino identity in New 
York in the early 1960s". Peter Manuel also recognizes the commercial and cultural 
dichotomy to salsa, noting that the term's broad use for many styles of Latin pop music has 
served the development of "pan-Latin solidarity", while also noting that the "recycling of 
Cuban music under an artificial, obscurantist label is but one more example of North 
American exploitation and commodification of third world primary products; for Latinos, 
salsa bridges the gap between "tradition and modernity, between the impoverished 
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homeland and the dominant United States, between street life and the chic night club, and 
between grassroots culture and the corporate media".13! 

The singer Rubén Blades once claimed that salsa is merely "a concept", as opposed to a 
definite style or rhythm. Some musicians are doubtful that the term salsa has any useful 
meaning at all, with the bandleader Machito claiming that salsa was more or less what he 
had been playing for forty years before the style was invented, while Tito Puente once 
responded to a question about salsa by saying "I'm a musician, not a cook" (referring to 
salsa's original use to mean sauce). Celia Cruz, a well-known salsa singer, has said, "[s]alsa is 
Cuban music with another name. It's mambo, chachacha, rumba, son... all the Cuban rhythms 
under one name". 

Music writer Peter Manuel claims that salsa came to describe a specific style of music in 
the mid-1970s "when a group of New York-based Latin musicians began overhauling the 
classic big-band arrangements popular since the mambo era of the 1940s and '50s", and that 
the term was "popularized" in the late 1960s by a Venezuelan radio station and Jerry Masucci 
of Fania Records.[15] In contrast, Ed Morales cites the use of salsa for a specific style to a 
New York-based editor and graphic designer named Izzy Sanabria. Morales also mentions an 
early use of the term by Johnny Pacheco, a Dominican performer who released a 1962 album 
called Salsa Na' Ma, which Morales translates as "it just needs a little salsa, or spice".1 

Though the term salsa music is not necessarily precise in scope, most authors use the 
term to refer specifically to a style created in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Author Ed 
Morales has said the obvious, most common perception of salsa is an "extravagant, clave- 
driven, Afro-Cuban-derived songs anchored by piano, horns, and rhythm section and sung 
by a velvety voiced crooner in a sharkskin suit". 

At its root, however, salsa is a mixture of Spanish and African music, filtered through the 
music histories of Cuba and Puerto Rico, and adapted by Latin jazz and Latin popular 
musicians for Latino populations with diverse musical tastes.! The basic structure of a salsa 
song is based on the Cuban son, beginning with a simple melody and followed by a coro 
section in which the performers improvise.“ Ed Morales has claimed that the "key staples" 
of salsa's origins were the use of the trombone as a counterpoint to the vocalist and a more 
aggressive sound than is typical in Cuban music; the trombone also carries the melody, while 
the rhythm is most generally provided by bongos, congas and timbales.u2 Peter Manuel 
claims that the term salsa is so vague as to be meaningless; however, the style that evolved 
along with the word can be characterized as using timbales and trombones in greater 
numbers, and use of Puerto Rican elements like the declamatory exclamation /e-/o-/ai.11 


Songs and instrumentation 


Salsa bands play a wide variety of songs, including pieces based on plenas and bombas, 
cumbia, vallenato and merengue; most songs, however, are modern versions of the Cuban 
son. Like the son, salsa songs begin with a songlike section followed by a montuno break with 
call-and-response vocals, instrumental breaks and jazzy solos.021 

The most important instrumentation in salsa is the percussion, which is played by a wide 
variety of instruments, including claves, cowbells, timbales and conga.[20] Apart from 
percussion, a variety of melodic instruments are commonly used as accompaniment, such as 
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a guitar, trumpets, trombones, the piano, and many others, all depending on the performing 
artists. Bands typically consist of up to a dozen people, one of whom serves as band leader, 
directing the music as it is played. Two to four players generally specialize in horns, while 
there are generally a one or two choral singers and players of the bongo, conga, bass guitar, 
piano and timbales. The maracas, clave or gtiiro may also be played, typically by a vocalist. 
The bongocero will usually switch to a kind of bell called a campana (or bongo bell) for the 
montuno section of a song. Horns are typically either two trumpets or four trumpets or, most 
commonly, two trumpets with at least one saxophone or trombone.!21 

Salsa essentially remains a form of dance music; thus many songs have little in the way 
of lyrics beyond exhortations to dance or other simple words. Modern pop-salsa is often 
romantica, defined partially by the sentimental, lovelorn lyrics, or erotica, defined largely by 
the sexually explicit lyrics. Salsa also has a long tradition of lyrical experimentation, with 
singer-songwriters like Ruben Blades using incisive lyrics about everything from 
imperialism to disarmament and environmentalism.[22] Vocalists are expected to be able to 
improvise during verses and instrumental solos. References to Afro-Catholic religions, such 
as Santeria, are also a major part of salsa's lyrics throughout Latin America, even among 
those artists who are not themselves practitioners of any Afro-Catholic religion.22! 


Rhythm 


Salsa music is traditionally based on a 4/4 time signature, and is mostly phrased in 
groups of two bars (eight beats), such as recurring rhythmic patterns and main phrases of 
the chorus. Typically, the overall rhythmic patterns played on the percussion instruments 
are rather complicated, with several different patterns played simultaneously. The clave 
rhythm is an important foundation of salsa; all salsa music and dance is governed by the 
clave rhythm. The most common clave rhythm in salsa is the so called son clave, which is 
eight beats long and can be played either in 2-3 or 3-2 style. The 2-3 version contains two 
clave strikes in the first half of the eight beats and three in the second, while the 3-2 has the 
halves reversed.241 

Instrumentalists do not generally play out the exact clave rhythm, except when using the 
percussion instrument also known as claves. In most other cases, the clave rhythm simply 
functions as a basis for the instrumentalists and singers to use as acommon rhythmic ground 
for their own musical phrases. The instrumentalists emphasize the differences of the two 
halves of the eight beat clave rhythm; for example, in an eight beat long phrase used in a 2-3 
clave context, the first half of the phrase is given more straight notes that are played directly 
on beat, while the second half instead contains notes with longer durations and with a more 
off-beat feeling. This emphasizes that the first four beats of the 2-3 son clave contain two 
"short" strikes that are directly on beat, while the last four beats contain three "long" clave 
strikes with the second strike placed off-beat between beats two and three. Salsa songs 
commonly start with one clave and then switch to the reverse partway through the song, 
without restarting the clave rhythm; instead, the rhythm is shifted four beats using breaks 
and stop-time. 

Some percussion instruments have standardized patterns that reoccur in most salsa 
music with only minor variations. For example, this isa common rhythmic pattern called the 
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cascara based on the 2-3 clave, and is played on the shells of the timbales during the verses 
and less energetic parts of a song: 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8. (beats) *.*.**,**,** * * (* = cascara strikes) 


During the chorus and solo parts, the timbalero often switches to the following rhythm, 
which is normally played on a cowbell mounted on the timbales set: 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8. (beats) +.*.+++*.++*+.+* (+/* = weak/accented cowbell strikes) 


The timbales pattern above is often accompanied by a handheld cowbell (bongo bell) also 
played during the chorus but by another person, using this simpler rhythm (in this example 
also based on the 2-3 clave): 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8. (beats) +.*.+.**+.**+,** (+/* = low/high-pitched cowbell strikes) 


The bass pattern often follows a distinct salsa rhythm pattern known as the tumbao 
which alternates between the fifth and the root of a chord. One side of the tumbao will be in 
near unison with the clave, while the other side is syncopated against the clave: 


1.2.3.4.5.6.7.8. (beats) ...5..8....5..1. (5 = fifth of chord, 8 = high octave of chord, 1 = low octave 
of chord) 
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Lyricism 


Salsa lyrics range from simple dance numbers with little lyrical innovation and 
sentimental romantic songs to risqué and politically-radical lyrics. Music author Isabelle 
Leymarie notes that salsa performers often incorporate machoistic bravado (guaperia) in 
their lyrics, in a manner reminiscent of calypso and samba, a theme she ascribes to the 
performers' "humble backgrounds" and subsequent need to compensate for their origins. 
Leymarie claims that salsa is "essentially virile, an affirmation of the Latin man's pride and 
identity". As an extension of salsa's macho stance, manly taunts and challenges (desafio) are 
also a traditional part of salsa..2s1 

Politically and socially activist composers have long been an important part of salsa, and 
some of their works, like Eddie Palmieri's "La libertad - l6gico", became Latin and especially 
Purto Rican anthems. Many salsa songs use a nationalist theme, centered around a sense of 
pride in black Latino identity, and may be in Spanish, English or a mixture of the two called 
Spanglish. 


History 


In the 1930s, '40s and '50s, Cuban music within Cuba was evolving into new styles 
derived primarily from son and rumba, while the Cubans in New York, living among many 
Latinos from Puerto Rico and elsewhere, began playing their own distinctive styles, 
influenced most importantly by African American music.“ Their music included son and 
guarachas, as well as tango, bolero and danza, with prominent influences from jazz. While 
the New York scene continued evolving, Cuban popular music, especially mambo, became 
very famous across the United States. This was followed by a series of other genres of Cuban 
music, which especially affected the Latin scene in New York. The result, by the mid-1970s, 
was what is now known as salsa music. 

Salsa evolved steadily through the later 1970s and into the '80s and '90s. New 
instruments were adopted and new national styles, like the music of Brazil, were adapted to 
salsa. New subgenres appeared, such as the sweet love songs called salsa romantica, while 
salsa became a major part of the music scene in Venezuela, Mexico and as far away as Japan. 
Diverse influences, including most prominently hip hop music, came to shape the evolving 
genre. By the turn of the century, salsa was one of the major fields of popular music in the 
world, and salsa stars were international celebrities. 


Origins 


Salsa's roots can be traced back to the African ancestors that were brought to the 
Caribbean by the Spanish as slaves. In Africa it is very common to find people playing music 
with instruments like the conga and la pandereta, instruments commonly used in salsa. 
Salsa's most direct antecedent is Cuban son, which itself is a combination of African and 
European influences. Large son bands were very popular in Cuba beginning in the 1930s; 
these were largely septetos and sextetos, and they quickly spread to the United States.[27] 
In the 1940s Cuban dance bands grew much larger, becoming mambo and charanga 
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orchestras led by bandleaders like Arsenio Rodriguez and Felix Chappotin. In New York City 
in the '40s, at the center for mambo in the United States, the Palladium Dancehall, and in 
Mexico City, where a burgeoning film industry attracted Latin musicians, Cuban-style big 
bands were formed by Cubans and Puerto Ricans like Machito, Perez Prado, Tito Puente and 
Tito Rodriguez.[28] New York began developing its own Cuban-derived sound, spurred by 
large-scale Latino immigration, the rise of local record labels due to the early 1940s 
musicians strike and the spread of the jukebox industry, and the craze for big band dance 
music..221 

Mambo was very jazz-influenced, and it was the mambo big bands that kept alive the 
large jazz band tradition while the mainstream current of jazz was moving on to the smaller 
bands of the bebop era. Throughout the 1950s Latin dance music, such as mambo, rumba 
and chachacha, was mainstream popular music in the United States and Europe. The '50s 
also saw a decline in popularity for mambo big bands, followed by the Cuban Revolution of 
1959, which greatly inhibited contact between New York and Cuba. The result was a scene 
more dominated by Puerto Ricans than Cubans. 


1960s 


The Latin music scene of early 1960s New York was dominated by bands led by musicians 
such as Ray Barretto and Eddie Palmieri, whose style was influenced by imported Cuban fads 
such as pachanga and charanga; after the Cuban Missile Crisis of 1962, however, Cuban- 
American contact declined precipitously, and Puerto Ricans became a larger part of the New 
York Latin music scene. During this time a hybrid Nuyorican cultural identity emerged, 
primarily Puerto Rican but influenced by many Latin cultures as well as the close contact 
with African Americans.20 

The growth of modern salsa, however, is said to have begun in the streets of New York in 
the late 1960s. By this time Latin pop was no longer a major force in American music, having 
lost ground to doo wop, R&B and rock and roll; there were a few youth fads for Latin dances, 
such as the soul and mambo fusion boogaloo, but Latin music ceased to be a major part of 
American popular music.[31] Few Latin record labels had any significant distribution, the 
two exceptions being Tico and Alegre. Though East Harlem had long been a center for Latin 
music in New York, during the 1960s many of the venues there shut down, and Brooklyn 
Heights' Saint George Hotel became "salsa's first stronghold". Performers there included Joe 
Bataan and the Lebron Brothers. 

The late 1960s also saw white youth joining a counterculture heavily associated with 
political activism, while black youth formed radical organizations like the Black Panthers. 
Inspired by these movements, Latinos in New York formed the Young Lords, rejected 
assimilation and "made the barrio a cauldron of militant assertiveness and artistic 
creativity". The musical aspect of this social change was based on the Cuban son, which had 
long been the favored musical form for urbanites in both Puerto Rico and New York.[33] By 
the early 1970s, salsa's center moved to Manhattan and the Cheetah, where promoter Ralph 
Mercado introduced many future stars to an ever-growing and diverse crowd of Latino 
audiences. 221 
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The Manhattan-based recording company, Fania Records, introduced many of the first- 
generation salsa singers and musicians to the world. Founded by Dominican flautist and 
band-leader Johnny Pacheco and impresario Jerry Masucci, Fania's illustrious career began 
with Willie Col6n and Héctor Lavoe's El Malo in 1967. This was followed by a series of 
updated son montuno and plena tunes that evolved into modern salsa by 1973. Pacheco put 
together a team that included percussionist Louie Ramirez, bassist Bobby Valentin and 
arranger Larry Harlow. The Fania team released a string of successful singles, mostly son 
and plena, performing live after forming the Fania All Stars in 1971; just two years later, the 
All Stars sold out Yankee Stadium.:! One of their 1971 performances at the Cheetah 
nightclub, was a historic concert that drew several thousand people and helped to spark a 
salsa boom.221 


1970s 


From New York salsa quickly expanded to Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican Republic, 
Colombia, Mexico, Venezuela, and other Latin countries, while the new style became a 
symbol of "pride and cultural identity" for Latinos, especially Puerto Ricans.[34] The number 
of salsa bands, both in New York and elsewhere, increased dramatically in the 70s, as did 
salsa-oriented radio stations and record labels.[35] Popular performers like Eddie Palmieri 
and Celia Cruz adapted to the salsa format, joined by more authentically traditional singers 
like Willie Colon and Ruben Blades.2@ Col6n and Blades worked together for much of the 
1970s and '80s, becoming some of the most critically and popularly acclaimed salsa 
performers in the world. Their lyricism set them apart from others; Blades became a 
"mouthpiece for oppressed Latin America", while Col6n composed "potent", "socio-political 
vignettes". Their 1978 album Siembra was, at that time, the best-selling Latin album in 
history.22 

The 1970s saw a number of musical innovations among salsa musicians. The bandleader 
Willie Colén introduced the cuatro, a rural Puerto Rican guitar, as well as jazz, rock, and 
Panamanian and Brazilian music.[38] Larry Harlow, the arranger for Fania Records, 
modernized salsa by adding an electric piano. By the end of the decade, Fania Records' 
longtime leadership of salsa was weakened by the arrival of the labels TH-Rodven and RMM. 
Salsa had come to be perceived as "contaminated by fusion and disco", and took elements 
from disaptare styles like go go, while many young Latinos turned to hip hop, techno or other 
styles.[39] Salsa began spreading throughout Latin America in the 1970s, especially to 
Colombia, where a new generation of performers began to combine salsa with elements of 
cumbia and vallenato; this fusion tradition can be traced back to the 1960s work of Peregoya 
y su Combo Vacano. However, it was Joe Arroyo and La Verdad, his band, that popularized 
Colombian salsa beginning in the 1980s.40 


1980s 
The 1980s was a time of diversification, as popular salsa evolved into sweet and smooth 


salsa romantica, with lyrics dwelling on love and romance, and its more explicit cousin, salsa 
erotica. Salsa romantica can be traced back to Noches Calientes, a 1984 album by singer José 
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Alberto with producer Louie Ramirez. A wave of romantica singers, mostly Puerto Rican, 
found wide audiences with a new style characterized by romantic lyrics, an emphasis on the 
melody over rhythm, and use of percussion breaks and chord changes.[41] However, salsa 
lost popularity among many Latino youth, who were drawn to American rock in large 
numbers, while the popularization of Dominican merengue further sapped the audience 
among Latinos in both New York and Puerto Rico.[42] The 1980s also saw salsa expand to 
Mexico, Argentina, Peru, Europe and Japan, and diversify into many new styles. 

In the 1980s some performers experimented with combining elements of salsa with hip 
hop music, while the producer and pianist Sergio George helped to revive salsa's commercial 
success. He created a sound based on prominent trombones and rootsy, mambo-inspired 
style. He worked with the Japanese salsa band Orquesta de la Luz, and developed a studio 
orchestra that included Victor Manuelle, Celia Cruz, José Alberto, La India, Tito Puente and 
Marc Anthony. The Colombian singer Joe Arroyo first rose to fame in the 1970s, but became 
a renowned exponent of Colombian salsa in the 1980s. Arroyo worked for many years with 
the Colombian arranger Fruko and his band Los Tesos.“2! 


1990s to the present 


In the 1990s Cuban salsa became more prominent, especially a distinct subgenre called 
timba. Using the complex songo rhythm, bands like NG La Banda and Los Van Van developed 
timba, along with related styles like songo-salsa, which featured swift Spanish rapping. The 
use of rapping in popular songo-salsa was innovated by Sergio George, beginning with his 
work with the trio Dark Latin Groove, who "breathed the fire of songo rhythms and the 
energy of rap and soul into salsa". 

Salsa remained a major part of Colombian music through the 1990s, producing popular 
bands like Sonora Carruseles, while the singer Carlos Vives created his own style that fuses 
salsa with vallenato and rock. Vives' popularization of vallenato-salsa led to the accordion- 
led vallenato style being used by mainstream pop stars like Gloria Estefan. The city of Cali, in 
Colombia, has come to call itself the "salsa capital of the world", having produced such groups 
as Orquesta Guayacan and Grupo Niche.“ 

Salsa has registered a steady growth and now dominates the airwaves in many countries 
in Latin America. In addition, several Latino artists, including Rey Ruiz, Marc Anthony, and 
most famously, the Cuban-American singer Gloria Estefan, have had success as crossovers, 
penetrating the Anglo-American pop market with Latin-tinged hits, usually sung in 
English.“ 

The most recent innovations in the genre include hybrids like merenhouse and salsa- 
merengue, alongside salsa gorda. Since the mid-1990s African artists have also been very 
active through the super-group Africando, where African and New York musicians mix with 
leading African singers such as Bambino Diabate, Ricardo Lemvo, Ismael Lo and Salif Keita. 
Salsa is only one of many Latin genres to have traveled back and influenced West African 
music./44 
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Notes 


1. “Morales, pg. 46 

* Unterberger, pg. 50 

3. “Morales, pg. 33 Morales claims that many Afro-Cuban purists continue to claim 

that salsa is a mere variation on Cuba's musical heritage (but) the hybridizing 

experience the music went through in New York from the 1920s on incorporated 

influences from many different branches of the Latin American tradition, and later 

from jazz, R&B, and even rock. Morales' essential claim is confirmed by 

Unterberger's and Steward's analysis. 

‘ab Morales, pg. 33 

* Manuel, Popular Music of the Non-Western World, pg. 46 

‘abc Steward, pg. 488 

* Leymarie, pg. 267 

* Jones and Kantonen note the relation to swing; similarities to the African 

American use of soul are by Singer and Friedman, cited in Manuel, pg. 46, to 

describe "Puerto Rican and Cuban musical expression in New York". Manuel 

describes salsa as spicy, zesty, energetic, and unmistakably Latino 

9. * Salazar dates this song to 1933, however Morales, pgs. 56-59, mentions the 
same song and dates it to 1932 
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‘ab Morales, pg. 56-59 

‘* Manuel, Caribbean Currents, pg. 74; Manuel does not cite a specific source for 
the Puente claim, nor mention any specific individuals who object to the term on 
the basis of vagueness, a misleading nature or marketing objections. 

* Steward, pg. 494 

* Manuel, Popular Music of the Non-Western World, pg. 46 

* Cruz is cited in Steward (with ellipsis), no specific source given; Manuel, pg. 46 
notes that "many Latin musicians" consider the term salsa to be "artificial"; the 
rest of this paragraph comes from Morales, pgs. 55-56: If mambo was a 
constellation of rhythmic tendencies, then, as leading salsa sonero (lead singer) 
Rubén Blades once said, salsa is a concept, not a particular rhythm. 

* Manuel, Popular Music of the Non-Western World, pg. 48; Manuel, in Caribbean 
Currents, pg. 74, ascribes the term specifically to the name of a Venezuelan radio 
show and claims the word was "promoted" by Fania Records 

* Morales, pg. 55 

* Morales, pg. 60 Morales cites the Venezuelan scholar César Miguel Rondon, in 
EI Libro de la Salsa, as noting that Eddie Palmieri's arrangement of the trombone 
in a way that they always sounded sour, with a peculiarly aggressive harshness; 
Leymarie, pg. 268 cites the same work and says that Rondon stressed that salsa's 
trademark horn is the stalwart trombone, which carries the melody or plays 
counterpoint behind the singer. 

* Manuel, Caribbean Currents, pg. 74 

* Manuel, Caribbean Currents, pg. 83 Manuel claims that some 90% of salsa songs 
can be basically categorized as modernized renditions of the Cuban son (or 
guaracha, which is now practically identical). 

* Unterberger, pg. 50 

* Manuel, Caribbean Currents, pg. 83 

* Manuel, Caribbean Currents, pg. 80 

* Steward, pgs. 495 - 496 Steward mentions Celia Cruz as not being an adherent 
of an Afro-Catholic religion, yet who refers to the goddess Yemaya in her 
performances. 

A Clave: The African Roots of Salsa 

‘ab Leymarie, pgs. 268 - 269 

* Morales, pg. 34 

*“ Manuel, Popular Music of the Non-Western World, pg. 47, notes that Cuban dance 
music had achieved a presence in New York City as early as the 1930s, when it was 
imported by Puerto Rican immigrants and a few enterprising Cuban groups 

‘ab Steward, pg. 488-489 

* Manuel, Popular Music of the Non-Western World, pg. 47 

* Steward, pg. 489 discusses Latin dance crazes in the Western world; Morales, 
pg. 57 discusses the development of mambo and the New York scene; Manuel, 
Caribbean Currents, pg. 72 discusses the impact of the Cuban Missile Crisis and its 
effects 

* Steward, pg. 489, Leymarie, pg. 267 elaborates by noting the staleness of Latin 
pop music, attributing to Johnny Pacheco: People were getting tired of listening to 
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the bands playing the same backbeat and the same boogaloo thing. The piano 
always had more or less the same riff: 

32. «»¢« Leymarie, pg. 269 

33. * Manuel, Caribbean Currents, pg. 73 

34. * Leymarie, pg. 267 

35. * Manuel, Popular Music of the Non-Western World, pg. 48 

36. * Roberts, pgs. 186 - 187, cited by Manuel, Caribbean Currents, pg. 48 

37. * Steward, pgs. 489 - 492 

38. Leymarie, pgs. 272 - 273, Leymarie cites the 1972 double Christmas album 
Asalto navidefio as the "first time that (the cuatro) and Puerto Rico's country 
music appeared in salsa. 

39. “ Leymarie, pg. 278 

40. * Steward, pgs. 488 - 506 

41. Steward, pg. 493; the crux f Stewards claims are confirmed by Leymarie, pg. 
287, who nevertheless describes Noches Calientes as Ramirex's, with Ray de la 
Paz on vocals, without mentioning Alberto 

42. * Manuel, Popular Music of the Non-Western World, pg. 49 

43. Steward, pgs. 493 - 497 

44. * Steward, pgs. 493 - 494 

45. * Steward, pgs. 488 - 506 

46.‘ «» Steward, pgs. 488 - 499 
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Surf music 


Surf music is a genre of popular music associated with surf culture. 

It has three main streams or subgenres: 

e Instrumental dance music in which electric guitars with a distinctive sustained 
but undistorted sound predominate. 

e Surf pop music, including both surf ballads and dance music that includes a vocal 
line. 

e Surf rock, which overlaps both the other streams, sometimes even to the point of 
being used as a synonym for surf music generally. 

Many notable surf bands have been equally noted for both surf instrumental and surf pop 
music, so surf music is generally considered as a single genre despite the variety of these 
styles. 

Recordings in all three traditional subgenres are normally attributed to the bands that 
performed them, rather than to individual artists. A more recent development is the singer 
songwriter subgenre, which includes artists like Australian Beau Young, Jack Johnson, 
Donavon Frankenreiter, and Matt Costa, and overlaps the others in style. 
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Surf instrumental 


This is mainly dance music of medium to fast tempo, with electric guitars dominating the 
sound, and almost always in straight 4/4 common time. 

Surf guitarists produce a distinctive tone colour not unlike a hawaiian guitar by use of 
the bridge pickup, lots of treble boost, much distinctive use of the tremolo arm, and medium 
to extreme sustain. However, it is rare to use any distortion, instead sustain is produced by 
use of the sorts of spring reverb and vibrato units built into the guitar amplifiers of the late 
1950s and 1960s. Reverb is also commonly added to the rhythm and lead guitars by use of 
an external spring reverberation unit. 

The basic surf instrumental band consists of: 

e Lead guitar. 

e Rhythm guitar. 
e Bass guitar. 

e Drum kit. 

e percussion. 

There are many variations, particularly adding other guitars or instruments, or using 
hand drums or other percussion as well as or instead of the drum kit. 

This basic configuration is identical to that adopted in the early development of rock and 
roll music, and the two styles developed in parallel, with some bands clearly in both genres. 
Both styles influenced the development of the electric guitar, electric bass and drum kit, and 
in the process affecting each other. 

Surf music was the first genre to universally adopt the electric bass; The upright or string 
bass has never been used to any great extent, as the more sustained and trebly sounds 
favoured by surf bands are not easily produced on it. The promotion of more creative uses 
of electric bass as part of surf music influenced both rock and jazz music. 

Surf music also shared with rock and roll and jazz in the development of drum kit 
technique. Both surf and rock music (and some jazz styles) adopted a back beat as standard 
at about the same time, and using similar fills and rhythms. Both surf and rock styles were 
predominantly 4/4 common time. 

Examples: 

Dick Dale, 1960s to present. 

Walk Don't Run, The Ventures, 1960. 
Apache, The Shadows, 1960. (British group) 
Bombora (single), The Atlantics, 1962. 
Wipeout, The Surfaris, 1962. 

Surf Instrumental Record Labels: 


Surf pop 


Surf pop music is in turn in two styles. 
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Surf ballads 


Surf ballads tend to be slow and dominated by male vocal harmonies, often including a 
falsetto descant part and sometimes also a falseto lead. They may be in any time signature. 
Themes tend to be romantic and linked to surf culture. 

Examples: 

e Surfer Girl (single), The Beach Boys, 1963. 


Surf dance music with vocals 


This is medium to fast dance music which adds a male or female vocal line and often 
harmonies, and is otherwise very similar to surf instrumental music. Themes of the lyrics 
come from surf culture, teenage issues, and are often lighthearted or even humorous. 

Examples: 

Surf City, Jan and Dean, 1963. 

Surfer Joe, The Surfaris, 1963. 
He's my blonde headed stompie-wompie real gone surfer boy, Little Pattie, 1963. 
Fun Fun Fun, The Beach Boys, 1964. 


Surf rock 


Historically, surf rock is a contradiction in terms. In the 1960s when surf music was 
developing as a genre, surf culture and rock and roll culture were competing youth cultures, 
similarly to mod culture and rocker culture in the United Kingdom in the same period. 

The dances closely associated with early surf and rock music were similarly in contrast. 
Surf music was associated with the Stomp, the Frug, the Watusi and similar dances suitable 
for beach parties, but in which the partners never touched. All these were danced to straight 
4/4 common time. Early rock music was of course associated with rock and roll, which had 
heavy emphasis on leading and partnering and movements adapted from the Jive, Jitterbug 
and Lindy Hop. Although rock and roll is officially also a common time dance, its immediate 
ancestors were all danced to swing or shuffle 6/8 rhythm, and some early rock classics such 
as Bill Haley's Shake, Rattle and Roll and Rock Around the Clock, Buddy Holly's That'll Be The 
Day, and Elvis Presley's Jailhouse Rock were also in swing rhythm. 

Musically there has always been a great deal of common ground between surf and rock 
music. The classic lead, rhythm, and bass guitar plus drums combo developed at the same 
time in both genres, using similar instruments and both contributing to the development of 
the instruments themselves. Some pieces of surf music have been an integral part of the 
sound of the rock bands that created them, and so are in both genres (see examples, below). 

In that surf rock simply means surf music played by rock bands, with the ever broadening 
scope of the term rock music since the 1960s, in a sense surf music has become a subgenre 
of rock music. This is seen for example in the induction of classic surf band The Beach Boys 
into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. A similar process has seen much country and western 
and even jazz music retrospectively termed rock. So, surfrock is not a new style of music, but 
rather a new name by which new fans know an old style and even the old music. 
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While known as a genre that developed on the west coast of the United States, a recent 
revival has sparked an insurgance of East Coast Surf bands. Some of these include The 
Howlin’ Thurstons and Strange But Surf based on NY's Long Island. Which is also the home 
of a growing surfing scene. 

Examples: 

Look Through Any Window, The Hollies, 1966. 

Wedding Cake Island, Midnight Oil, 1975. 
Home | Up 


Western music (North America) 


Western Music, directly related to the old English, Scottish, and Irish folk ballads, was 
originally composed by and about the people settling and working in the American West and 
western Canada. Mexican music, especially in the American Southwest, also somewhat 
influenced its development. Country music had similar origins but developed in the 
Appalachians to suit the people of that region. 


An account of Western Music 


Western music was first brought to national attention by John Lomax in his 1910 
publication, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads. With the advent of radio and 
recording devices the music found an audience previously ignored by music schools and Tin 
Pan Alley. Many Westerners preferred familiar music about themselves and their 
environments. 

With the romanticization of the cowboy in the following decades, the music attracted a 
much greater audience. Hollywood and New York City began composing fully orchestrated 
four-part harmonies for their motion pictures and recordings, something far from its folk 
roots but still Western. In its heyday, the 1930s and 1940s, the most popular recordings and 
musical radio shows such as the National Barn Dance of the era were of Western music. 
Western swing also developed during this era. 

By the 1960s, Western music was in decline. Relegated to the Country and Western genre 
by the marketing agencies, popular Western recording stars released albums to only 
moderate success. Rock and Roll dominated music sales and the Hollywood recording 
studios dropped most of their Western artists. Caught unawares by the boom in Country and 
Western sales from Nashville that followed, Hollywood rushed to cash in. In the process, 
Country and Western music lost its regionalism and most of its style. Except for the label, 
much of the music was indistinguishable from Rock and Roll or Popular. Some Western music 
traditionalists resent the blurring of "Western" in a Country and Western category that no 
longer represents them, but the name is too well ingrained to be changed. 

Still, many Westerners prefer music about themselves, their culture, and the land around 
them. Older music is still available at retail stores in major population centers, through mail- 
order, or by the internet. New Western music is constantly written and recorded, and 
performed all across the American West and western Canada. 
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Traditional Western Music used the voice, and the guitar, with other instruments as to 
the musician's taste, with one major exception: Percussion and percussive sounds were 
missing from most if not all performances. This article links to a very traditional version of 
Home on the Range that is done in traditional Western music style. Modern Western Music 
pays more heed to time signatures, emphasis and beat. Much western music with a 
percussive flavor is Western Swing, and not traditional Western. Many traditional 
performers tried to create the image of a working cowboy, and therefore avoided 
instruments that could not be carried on a horse. Today this has been diluted significantly, 
and even Riders in the Sky have a bunkhouse bass which carries some of the rhythm on their 


Western Swing numbers. 
Western Music 


Traditional ballads include; Home on the Range, Sweet Betsy from Pike, Ceilito Lindo, Red 
River Valley, and Streets of Laredo. 

Songs during the height of popularity include; Cool Water, Cattle Call, Tumbling 
Tumbleweeds, Carry Me Back to the Lone Prairie, Happy Trails, and Back in the Saddle Again. 

Artists include; Bob Nolan and the Sons of the Pioneers, Tex Ritter, Rex Allen, Roy Rogers, 
and Gene Autry. Riders in the Sky are actively recording a mix of Western and Western Swing 
and have won Grammy Awards for their work with Disney on Toy Story 2 and Monsters, Inc. 


Additional reading 


e Cannon, Hal. Old Time Cowboy Songs. Gibbs Smith. ISBN 0-87905-308-9 

e Green, Douglas B. Singing in the Saddle: The History of the Singing Cowboy. 
Vanderbilt University Press, August 2002. ISBN 082651412X 

e O'Neal, Bill; Goodwin, Fred. The Sons of the Pioneers. Eakin Press, 2001. ISBN 
1571686444 
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License 


Copyright © version 1.0 2006 by MultiMedia and Nicolae Sfetcu. Permission is granted 
to copy, distribute and/or modify this document under the terms of the GNU Free 
Documentation License, Version 1.2 or any later version published by the Free Software 
Foundation; with no Invariant Sections, with no Front-Cover Texts, and with no Back-Cover 
Texts. A copy of the license can be found in this page, as well as at the GNU Free 
Documentation License. 

This book, in all its versions (also those modified from third parties in italian, english or 
whichever other language), for will of the authors, may be reproduced also integrally without 
violating any law in as much as this book is released under the GNU Free Documentation 


License. 


This book: 


May be modified partially or integrally creating manuals for companies, agencies 
or persons who deal with formatting, changing either the diagram or the contents 
or the pagination. 
May be distributed either in its original or in modified form, or either in electronic 
or in paper format from either field periodicals or not, Internet sites and 
whichever other medium. 
May be used as internal manual by companies, public or private agencies, or 
universities . 
May be used distributed by universities as a hand-out. 
May even be resold without having to recognize any type of royalty to the authors 
on the condition that the purchasers be granted the freedom of making even 
integral copies, redistribute or resell them. 

Home | GNU Free Documentation License 


GNU Free Documentation License 


GNU Free Documentation License 


Version 1.2, November 2002 


Copyright (C) 2000,2001,2002 Free Software Foundation, Inc. 51 Franklin St, Fifth Floor, Boston, 
MA 02110-1301 USA Everyone is permitted to copy and distribute verbatim copies of this 
license document, but changing it is not allowed. 


0. PREAMBLE 
The purpose of this License is to make a manual, textbook, or other functional and useful 
document "free" in the sense of freedom: to assure everyone the effective freedom to copy 
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and redistribute it, with or without modifying it, either commercially or noncommercially. 
Secondarily, this License preserves for the author and publisher a way to get credit for their 
work, while not being considered responsible for modifications made by others. 

This License is a kind of "copyleft", which means that derivative works of the document 
must themselves be free in the same sense. It complements the GNU General Public License, 
which is a copyleft license designed for free software. 

We have designed this License in order to use it for manuals for free software, because 
free software needs free documentation: a free program should come with manuals 
providing the same freedoms that the software does. But this License is not limited to 
software manuals; it can be used for any textual work, regardless of subject matter or 
whether it is published as a printed book. We recommend this License principally for works 
whose purpose is instruction or reference. 

1. APPLICABILITY AND DEFINITIONS 

This License applies to any manual or other work, in any medium, that contains a notice 
placed by the copyright holder saying it can be distributed under the terms of this License. 
Such a notice grants a world-wide, royalty-free license, unlimited in duration, to use that 
work under the conditions stated herein. The "Document", below, refers to any such manual 
or work. Any member of the public is a licensee, and is addressed as "you". You accept the 
license if you copy, modify or distribute the work in a way requiring permission under 
copyright law. 

A "Modified Version" of the Document means any work containing the Document or a 
portion of it, either copied verbatim, or with modifications and/or translated into another 
language. 

A "Secondary Section" is a named appendix or a front-matter section of the Document 
that deals exclusively with the relationship of the publishers or authors of the Document to 
the Document's overall subject (or to related matters) and contains nothing that could fall 
directly within that overall subject. (Thus, if the Document is in part a textbook of 
mathematics, a Secondary Section may not explain any mathematics.) The relationship could 
be a matter of historical connection with the subject or with related matters, or of legal, 
commercial, philosophical, ethical or political position regarding them. 

The "Invariant Sections" are certain Secondary Sections whose titles are designated, as 
being those of Invariant Sections, in the notice that says that the Document is released under 
this License. If a section does not fit the above definition of Secondary then it is not allowed 
to be designated as Invariant. The Document may contain zero Invariant Sections. If the 
Document does not identify any Invariant Sections then there are none. 

The "Cover Texts" are certain short passages of text that are listed, as Front-Cover Texts 
or Back-Cover Texts, in the notice that says that the Document is released under this License. 
A Front-Cover Text may be at most 5 words, and a Back-Cover Text may be at most 25 words. 

A "Transparent" copy of the Document means a machine-readable copy, represented in 
a format whose specification is available to the general public, that is suitable for revising 
the document straightforwardly with generic text editors or (for images composed of pixels) 
generic paint programs or (for drawings) some widely available drawing editor, and that is 
suitable for input to text formatters or for automatic translation to a variety of formats 
suitable for input to text formatters. A copy made in an otherwise Transparent file format 
whose markup, or absence of markup, has been arranged to thwart or discourage 
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subsequent modification by readers is not Transparent. An image format is not Transparent 
if used for any substantial amount of text. A copy thatis not "Transparent" is called "Opaque". 

Examples of suitable formats for Transparent copies include plain ASCII without markup, 
Texinfo input format, LaTeX input format, SGML or XML using a publicly available DTD, and 
standard-conforming simple HTML, PostScript or PDF designed for human modification. 
Examples of transparent image formats include PNG, XCF and JPG. Opaque formats include 
proprietary formats that can be read and edited only by proprietary word processors, SGML 
or XML for which the DTD and/or processing tools are not generally available, and the 
machine-generated HTML, PostScript or PDF produced by some word processors for output 
purposes only. 

The "Title Page" means, for a printed book, the title page itself, plus such following pages 
as are needed to hold, legibly, the material this License requires to appear in the title page. 
For works in formats which do not have any title page as such, "Title Page" means the text 
near the most prominent appearance of the work's title, preceding the beginning of the body 
of the text. 

A section "Entitled XYZ" means a named subunit of the Document whose title either is 
precisely XYZ or contains XYZ in parentheses following text that translates XYZ in another 
language. (Here XYZ stands for a specific section name mentioned below, such as 
"Acknowledgements", "Dedications", "Endorsements", or "History".) To "Preserve the Title" 
of such a section when you modify the Document means that it remains a section "Entitled 
XYZ" according to this definition. 

The Document may include Warranty Disclaimers next to the notice which states that 
this License applies to the Document. These Warranty Disclaimers are considered to be 
included by reference in this License, but only as regards disclaiming warranties: any other 
implication that these Warranty Disclaimers may have is void and has no effect on the 
meaning of this License. 

2. VERBATIM COPYING 

You may copy and distribute the Document in any medium, either commercially or 
noncommercially, provided that this License, the copyright notices, and the license notice 
saying this License applies to the Document are reproduced in all copies, and that you add 
no other conditions whatsoever to those of this License. You may not use technical measures 
to obstruct or control the reading or further copying of the copies you make or distribute. 
However, you may accept compensation in exchange for copies. If you distribute a large 
enough number of copies you must also follow the conditions in section 3. 

You may also lend copies, under the same conditions stated above, and you may publicly 
display copies. 

3. COPYING IN QUANTITY 

If you publish printed copies (or copies in media that commonly have printed covers) of 
the Document, numbering more than 100, and the Document's license notice requires Cover 
Texts, you must enclose the copies in covers that carry, clearly and legibly, all these Cover 
Texts: Front-Cover Texts on the front cover, and Back-Cover Texts on the back cover. Both 
covers must also clearly and legibly identify you as the publisher of these copies. The front 
cover must present the full title with all words of the title equally prominent and visible. You 
may add other material on the covers in addition. Copying with changes limited to the covers, 
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as long as they preserve the title of the Document and satisfy these conditions, can be treated 
as verbatim copying in other respects. 

If the required texts for either cover are too voluminous to fit legibly, you should put the 
first ones listed (as many as fit reasonably) on the actual cover, and continue the rest onto 
adjacent pages. 

If you publish or distribute Opaque copies of the Document numbering more than 100, 
you must either include a machine-readable Transparent copy along with each Opaque copy, 
or state in or with each Opaque copy a computer-network location from which the general 
network-using public has access to download using public-standard network protocols a 
complete Transparent copy of the Document, free of added material. If you use the latter 
option, you must take reasonably prudent steps, when you begin distribution of Opaque 
copies in quantity, to ensure that this Transparent copy will remain thus accessible at the 
stated location until at least one year after the last time you distribute an Opaque copy 
(directly or through your agents or retailers) of that edition to the public. 

It is requested, but not required, that you contact the authors of the Document well before 
redistributing any large number of copies, to give them a chance to provide you with an 
updated version of the Document. 

4. MODIFICATIONS 

You may copy and distribute a Modified Version of the Document under the conditions 
of sections 2 and 3 above, provided that you release the Modified Version under precisely 
this License, with the Modified Version filling the role of the Document, thus licensing 
distribution and modification of the Modified Version to whoever possesses a copy of it. In 
addition, you must do these things in the Modified Version: 


e A. Use in the Title Page (and on the covers, if any) a title distinct from that of the 
Document, and from those of previous versions (which should, if there were any, 
be listed in the History section of the Document). You may use the same title as a 
previous version if the original publisher of that version gives permission. 

e B. List on the Title Page, as authors, one or more persons or entities responsible 
for authorship of the modifications in the Modified Version, together with at least 
five of the principal authors of the Document (all of its principal authors, if it has 
fewer than five), unless they release you from this requirement. 

e C. State on the Title page the name of the publisher of the Modified Version, as 
the publisher. 

e D. Preserve all the copyright notices of the Document. 

e EE. Add an appropriate copyright notice for your modifications adjacent to the 
other copyright notices. 

e F. Include, immediately after the copyright notices, a license notice giving the 
public permission to use the Modified Version under the terms of this License, in 
the form shown in the Addendum below. 

e G. Preserve in that license notice the full lists of Invariant Sections and required 
Cover Texts given in the Document's license notice. 

e H. Include an unaltered copy of this License. 
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e I. Preserve the section Entitled "History", Preserve its Title, and add to it an item 
stating at least the title, year, new authors, and publisher of the Modified Version 
as given on the Title Page. If there is no section Entitled "History" in the 
Document, create one stating the title, year, authors, and publisher of the 
Document as given on its Title Page, then add an item describing the Modified 
Version as stated in the previous sentence. 

e J. Preserve the network location, if any, given in the Document for public access 
to a Transparent copy of the Document, and likewise the network locations given 
in the Document for previous versions it was based on. These may be placed in 
the "History" section. You may omit a network location for a work that was 
published at least four years before the Document itself, or if the original 
publisher of the version it refers to gives permission. 

eK. For any section Entitled "Acknowledgements" or "Dedications", Preserve the 
Title of the section, and preserve in the section all the substance and tone of each 
of the contributor acknowledgements and/or dedications given therein. 

e_ L. Preserve all the Invariant Sections of the Document, unaltered in their text and 
in their titles. Section numbers or the equivalent are not considered part of the 
section titles. 

e M. Delete any section Entitled "Endorsements". Such a section may not be 
included in the Modified Version. 

e N.Do not retitle any existing section to be Entitled "Endorsements" or to conflict 
in title with any Invariant Section. 

e 0. Preserve any Warranty Disclaimers. 

If the Modified Version includes new front-matter sections or appendices that qualify as 
Secondary Sections and contain no material copied from the Document, you may at your 
option designate some or all of these sections as invariant. To do this, add their titles to the 
list of Invariant Sections in the Modified Version's license notice. These titles must be distinct 
from any other section titles. 

You may add a section Entitled "Endorsements", provided it contains nothing but 
endorsements of your Modified Version by various parties--for example, statements of peer 
review or that the text has been approved by an organization as the authoritative definition 
of a standard. 

You may add a passage of up to five words as a Front-Cover Text, and a passage of up to 
25 words as a Back-Cover Text, to the end of the list of Cover Texts in the Modified Version. 
Only one passage of Front-Cover Text and one of Back-Cover Text may be added by (or 
through arrangements made by) any one entity. If the Document already includes a cover 
text for the same cover, previously added by you or by arrangement made by the same entity 
you are acting on behalf of, you may not add another; but you may replace the old one, on 
explicit permission from the previous publisher that added the old one. 

The author(s) and publisher(s) of the Document do not by this License give permission 
to use their names for publicity for or to assert or imply endorsement of any Modified 
Version. 

5. COMBINING DOCUMENTS 
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You may combine the Document with other documents released under this License, 
under the terms defined in section 4 above for modified versions, provided that you include 
in the combination all of the Invariant Sections of all of the original documents, unmodified, 
and list them all as Invariant Sections of your combined work in its license notice, and that 
you preserve all their Warranty Disclaimers. 

The combined work need only contain one copy of this License, and multiple identical 
Invariant Sections may be replaced with a single copy. If there are multiple Invariant Sections 
with the same name but different contents, make the title of each such section unique by 
adding at the end of it, in parentheses, the name of the original author or publisher of that 
section if known, or else a unique number. Make the same adjustment to the section titles in 
the list of Invariant Sections in the license notice of the combined work. 

In the combination, you must combine any sections Entitled "History" in the various 
original documents, forming one section Entitled "History"; likewise combine any sections 
Entitled "Acknowledgements", and any sections Entitled "Dedications". You must delete all 
sections Entitled "Endorsements." 

6. COLLECTIONS OF DOCUMENTS 

You may make a collection consisting of the Document and other documents released 
under this License, and replace the individual copies of this License in the various documents 
with a single copy that is included in the collection, provided that you follow the rules of this 
License for verbatim copying of each of the documents in all other respects. 

You may extract a single document from such a collection, and distribute it individually 
under this License, provided you insert a copy of this License into the extracted document, 
and follow this License in all other respects regarding verbatim copying of that document. 

7. AGGREGATION WITH INDEPENDENT WORKS 

A compilation of the Document or its derivatives with other separate and independent 
documents or works, in or on a volume of a storage or distribution medium, is called an 
"ageregate’ if the copyright resulting from the compilation is not used to limit the legal rights 
of the compilation's users beyond what the individual works permit. When the Document is 
included in an aggregate, this License does not apply to the other works in the aggregate 
which are not themselves derivative works of the Document. 

If the Cover Text requirement of section 3 is applicable to these copies of the Document, 
then if the Document is less than one half of the entire aggregate, the Document's Cover Texts 
may be placed on covers that bracket the Document within the aggregate, or the electronic 
equivalent of covers if the Document is in electronic form. Otherwise they must appear on 
printed covers that bracket the whole aggregate. 

8. TRANSLATION 

Translation is considered a kind of modification, so you may distribute translations of the 
Document under the terms of section 4. Replacing Invariant Sections with translations 
requires special permission from their copyright holders, but you may include translations 
of some or all Invariant Sections in addition to the original versions of these Invariant 
Sections. You may include a translation of this License, and all the license notices in the 
Document, and any Warranty Disclaimers, provided that you also include the original English 
version of this License and the original versions of those notices and disclaimers. In case of 
a disagreement between the translation and the original version of this License or a notice 
or disclaimer, the original version will prevail. 
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Ifa section in the Document is Entitled "Acknowledgements", "Dedications", or "History", 
the requirement (section 4) to Preserve its Title (section 1) will typically require changing 
the actual title. 

9. TERMINATION 

You may not copy, modify, sublicense, or distribute the Document except as expressly 
provided for under this License. Any other attempt to copy, modify, sublicense or distribute 
the Document is void, and will automatically terminate your rights under this License. 
However, parties who have received copies, or rights, from you under this License will not 
have their licenses terminated so long as such parties remain in full compliance. 

10. FUTURE REVISIONS OF THIS LICENSE 

The Free Software Foundation may publish new, revised versions of the GNU Free 
Documentation License from time to time. Such new versions will be similar in spirit to the 
present version, but may differ in detail to address new problems or concerns. See 
http://www.gnu.org/copyleft/. 

Each version of the License is given a distinguishing version number. If the Document 
specifies that a particular numbered version of this License "or any later version" applies to 
it, you have the option of following the terms and conditions either of that specified version 
or of any later version that has been published (not as a draft) by the Free Software 
Foundation. If the Document does not specify a version number of this License, you may 
choose any version ever published (not as a draft) by the Free Software Foundation. 
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